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Hope you approve of 7 6] forts which 
I have made for the ſervice of the poor, 
and particularly the infant pariſh poor of theſe 
great cities. There is good reaſon to be- 
| lieve that a law will be made, on the foun- 
dation of the moſt urgent neceſſity Which 
ever exiſted in any community, to prevent 
the effuſion of blood. No one will con- 
eeive that 1 mean this in a literal ſenſe, 
but that ill- timed parſimony, ignorance, 
and negligence, have operated like poiſon, 
and deſtroyed vaſt numbers of infants. But 
time ripens all the .concerns of life, and 
death; and we may flatter ourſelves that 
theſe fatal diſeaſes will be cured, not in 


theſe cities only, but in other great towns, 
where the evil pen 


Conceiving it to be no mean part of the 
taſk I have undertaken, I have thrown in 


A W my 


[8] 
ny mite towards the reduction of the price 
of bread, it being conſiderably too high in 
proportion to the price of corn, as well ass 
the wretched adulteration of it. This alſo 2 
regards health and fickneſs, happineſs and 7 
miſery, life and death ; and there is reaſon 2 
to believe ſome ſalutary legiſlative reſolu- | 
tion will be taken upon it. 
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As to our conduct towards the adult pa- 
riſh poor, or young perſons paſt their in- 
fant ſtate, much is wanted to be dane : 
but it depends more on the due execution 

of the laws already exiſting, than upon 
any new regulation. If divine laws do not 
render men obedient, human inſtitutions can 
hardly be expected to prevail. What a 3 
fatal error it is in many who are charged 
with the care of the poor, that they 
forget the appointments of providence, 
and the diſtinguiſhed favor of heaven! If : 
they remembered the beatitudes annexed _ : 
to an attentive concern for the preſerya- IN 
tion of the poor, they would think them: 1 
ſelves in the true path which leads to by 
immortal happineſs. They would ſec 
every parochial community, under what- 

ever 
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ever name or legal regulation diſtinguiſh- 
ed, in ſuch a light that they could hardly 
fail of harmonizing in ſentiments; and 
forſake all narrow private intereſts and 
emoluments, which our laws never in- 


tended ſhould be indulged. They would 


unite in promoting the true welfare of the 


objects committed to their care, which re- 
quires too much time to allow of tedious 
harrangues, fruitleſs altercations, or perſo- 
nal vindictive diſputes, | 


You will alfo obſerve | that I have grati- 


fied my inclinations in exploring a more 
ample field of national policy and huma- 
nity, as to the root of the impiety and 


miſery of the lower claſſes of the people; 
which ſeem to be growing up to maturity, 


If we cannot eradicate them entirely, let 


us at leaſt exert ourſelves to remove them, 


in the comfortable hope that Fox: will 
ceaſe, 


— 


Hoo "ER is to be accompliſhed, bot by 
the virtue of the higher claſſes, is inconceiv- 
able to me. That there is ſtill a great deal 


of virtue amongſt us, cannot be diſputed : 


A 2 neceſſity | 
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_ neceſſity will generate more; and we muſt 
not deſpair, but that it may become fa - 
ſhionable to indulge ourſelves in the plea». 
ſure of promoting univerſal happineſs with . 
reſpe&t to both worlds; and diſcoun- 


tenance each other in the contracted fe- 


licity of vain and ſenſual indulgences in 
the parade and intemperance of life, which 
have been condemned by the wiſe in all 


ages. It is very eaſy to obſerve how ſhort 


and tranſient ſuch pleaſures are, even to 
thoſe who are moſt devoted to them; and : 
how little they are diſtinguiſhed when 


multitudes purſue the ſame courſe, The 
poverty they often entail; the unforeſeen 
reverſe of fortune ; ill-health, or age, and 
devouring time, uſually change the ſcene 


with an e rapidity ! : Is 


A ſhort ſtudy of arithmetical phil oſophy, 


in the probable duration of life, which 


TIT recommend in ſeveral of theſe pages, 
may eafily open our eyes, in ſpite of the 
prevalency of cuſtom, or a ſucceſſion of 
vain and empty purſuits, 
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Our liberty is built on virtue, and ſo is 
our national ſtrength. I hope the riches 


7 acquired by our commerce will not deceive 


us into our ruin; but that we ſhall make 


up our accounts and pay our debts ; and not 
amuſe ourſelves with notions of being ſo 


much richer than we really are, leſt di- 


ſtreſs ſhould come upon us like an armed 
In the mean time we may naturally turn 
our thoughts to other joys ; the pleaſures 
of temperance and humanity ; the aw- 
ful fear of God; and the joyful hope of 
his favor. Theſe, like the ſoul, which is 


their true object, will, in the language of 
the Poct, 


{6 « Flouriſh in her ta] youth, 
„ Unhurt amidſt the wars of elements, 85 
«6 The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds Io 


In a word, ſo long as the earth ſhall en- 
dure, may we hope by virtuous liberty to 
flouriſh as a nation; and render every indi- 

vidual, 


— 
- 
- 
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[ vi ] 9 
vidual, through the travel of numerous 
ages to come, as happy as the advanta- 
geous condition of human life, in the en- 
joyment of freedom, will poſſibly admit. 
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FHILST we are thinking of . af 
te poor, let us alſo provide for our own. Are 
d hk richns, applauſe, or truth, juſtice and mercy, your 

favotite objects? The better underſtanding, you have, 

the. more exalted will your deſigns be. But if you pro- 
| poſe to yourſelf no end worthy the nobility of your na- 
ture, or do not comply with the conditions of the hap- 
pineſs you are heir to, what will the reverſion avail ? 
Conſider the injuſtice, detraction, countervention, ſer- 
vility and baſeneſs of a great part of mankind | F- Do not 
theſe leave you in doubt, whether men think of death, 


or believe in an aſter- account? If che whole man is ab- 


ſorbed in the gratification of fancy and opinion, or any 
favorite habit or paſſion, which reaſon condemns, in the 
ſame proportion will the rectitude of his inclinations 
be warped, and his actions tainted, 

We are all dupes to our own foibles : iti is the 4 
of virtue or vice which conſtitutes. the difference. We 
either lire and die in 2 well grounded hope, or betray 
ourſelves into a fool's paradiſe, Every man who profeſſes 
what he believes to be falſe, is a knave: and he who 
does , nat believe what is given upon rational grounds; 

and Which, if! it bo true, is of the laſt moment to him, 
is weak, abſurd, and ſaoliſd. r l ot FIT CIR 

\ Moſt; of us trifls, away the. great truth, Fg we. e gre 
Y 1 die, in the ſame manner as e practically paſs over 
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the doctrine of an after-account. The firſt, with regard 
to others like ourſelves, is the object of ſenſe ; 3 but if 
neither upon this Evidence we mend our ways, it is no 
wonder that we grow, ſtupid 2 As tg matters of religion. 

Be cautious of your own heart, particularly when you 
judge of other men's. The beſt actions ate deeply dyed 
in frailty; and indiſcriminate, relentleſs; or vindictfve 
accuſations are the ſtrongeſt proofs of depravity; · ſo that 
whilſt we depreciate others, we ſhould be guarded not 
to vilify human nature. God is wiſe and good, but man 
having petvetted his ways, wats with his- on nature. 
Since it is ſo very apparent that we cannot exiſt but in 

ſociety, and that all true ſoctal duties neceſſarily ariſe 
from 4 benuine ſelf. love; "exert your judgment; give 
proof of your underſtandifig; 5 try how. beſt to pro- 
mote your own intereſt. If your views are bounded by 
the chings you ſee; if your deſires are molt'gratified by 
objects of fenſe; if your hopes are animated by nothing 
beyond“ the grave, the thought of death, even in arith- 
metical ſpeculation, will be diſguſtful, if not terrible to 
vou. Every head- ach, every Winter's cough, will force 
you to Terk relief in diff ipation, though it ſhould bring 
on death ſo much the ſooner: and the notion that to 
mend your life is to Prepare Wy death, "will be of all 
| others ine mot remote. W 

Men will ever be eſteemed by the virtuous parrb⸗ their 
ſpecie 5 in proportion to their ſuppoſed ſincertty with re- 
| 'gard'to the world, and their ability ts be "uſeful to 
others; but it muſt be remembered, that“ where the 
Judge" rite” is not fihecte; hie can form but idiparect 
ideas of the principles and wotives which aQuate others. 


"07 2 % | For 


3 4] 
For this reaſon let it not give you much concern if 
unfair conſtructions are made of your conduct. i 
The pleaſing or painful thought of death; hen pro- 
perly indulged, acts with ſuch; force as to confound all. 
folly and mifreprefentation2s Virtue ran ſupport us even 
under the thought of d eat 


71 T{11 a# 2 91 +4 *. 1 f 


From computing the ſpeedy mortality of infants, 1 i 
the injury: done our country, vhich may be in a great 
degree“ prevented, in ordelzto profit: by our ſtudy, let 
us make a natural tranſition to What cannot be prevented, 
namely the advance 7% pe our own diſſolution, - 
The ee poet ſays, 


* 10 — 11 ks 3 * 


Ko 7 each, unthinking Bang, Hear” n a Fine 


, Sy 


be 17 05 not the uſeleſs knowledge of eas! 


*y 


. 
6e“ To? man imparts it but with fuch a Mei, * 


« "That whil/ he dreads it it, makes him'hape it 1 to 5 1 
3 The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, he 


« Neath fil draws 1 nearer, never # ſeeing e e 


N * 
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0 65 reat ſtand! ng miracle that Hear) n afſig gn 4 
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. « Ts only thinking thing, this turn of 1 mind, we 
DATA BU TIT: 054 Fore io nl tt 
This is indubitably true, and an awful monument of 


the infinite goodneſs of the great Author of nature! But 
it is equally true, and equally proves the indulgence of : 
Heaven, that a certain thoughtfu] ſenGhility how, beſt. 
to perform the laſt ſcene , which we, are, qt du. life, 
founded ion daeady principles, will gi Si. ve the higheſt evi- | 
dence that welive to a fd purpoſe, If it were,not.fo, 1 
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would be folly to implore, the Deity, that vg, max number 
our days: with a view to bepome ſo much ib wil wiſer, | tv 
+ Oc of _— abe uwe x gare 
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ſome witb, and ſome: without this notice, numbers marek 


* | 
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preſent you, is very eaſy to underſtand; but I fear, be- 


_ cauſe it is ſo eafy, it will be as flightly regarded,” ax we 


pafs by a herſe, hardly u n how S n it 


is drawn by, or what ufe it is of. ; 


We fee within the circle of familiar friends and ac- 
quaintance, the countenance change; and as years ſteal 
on, we hear complaints of want of health, or want of 
ſtrength and energy; whilſt we behold in ſolemn proceſſion, 


off the ſtage of life, and loave us to lament. our loſi and | 
to forget it. ': Repeated abſerration would: caſt @ g 
over the mind of a thoughtful man, if the-ſame/ſetifibility; 
did not inſpire him with. joys: at ſeeing as rapid a change 
from infancy. to childhood; 5 from. childhood to, youth ; 


from youth to manhood, with. all. the 1775 al gradations 
of improvement, in —_—_— of. perſon and ern 5 


of mind. 


The whole Gries i in 8 volume wy nature is + Traught . 


with wonder. 4 Life and death, like ſummer and winter, | 


are ſo pregnant with a variety of change, that there is 


nothing of which the facred writings inform us, but de- 
mand our aſſent, The continuation of the ſame pro- 
: portionate number of the ſexes, is wonderful. I ſee. 


174797 males, and 166, 349 females born, which is 
near equal as' 14 to 1 :-and 258,790 males, and 
263,129 females dead, which is near equal as 14 to- 


Tr · Why moft femalti appear to have died, is from 


the numbers of men who are employed in war and com-- 
merce, and ſent out to our colonies. This reconciles the 


| difprogortion upon a compariſon with the births; Here 


are ,es dom, a and 511910 dead, ſo that the loſs is 
r 180,774 


13811 


180,774 le) in twenty years. 011 5025 Pera annum. 
Theſe equal kir2bs carry with them evident marks of he 
finger of a ſupreme almighty director, under whoſe wiſe. 
and merciful government we live ; and the deaths the 
tduſe of hi mercy |. WE; Nan ha 


| | Caputo Hear wy 1 2 


„ rien 
\O 17 7755 to the evidence of R facts, let 
us enter into a eritical examitztioh df the bills 
of mortality. Fram: the appearance of ebutitenantcd, as! 
you walk the ſtreets, you- would not imagine that tin 
5 lived to be ch years of age. Fhis heweyes is n,dðñjz 
the fact: I find on 20, 743 dead per annum, an a me- 


dium of 4 years, 161 32 died under 30 years ld. dd. 

is 77 per cent, or 3 on 100 leſs than 1 in 8. 4 
To begin with a general virw of life acrarting to 

the common bills of 3 I find as follows: 


Il 


On too bornſbesd ifffSee 
eg yearn old. J. 


n = + 135 17 = 112 
Total try een ee 610 n 
e Brom 1688 to 3750 the vn was $06,416 F< '@ 1733 
to 1720, and 17 30 to 1741. 


As for adult of the fublequent 2 5 years, the thread 
of life is ſpun out en 10 * cent. — 


to the following ſtate 5-515 7 ni eigtl 8 Is 15g40 
'y R 30% 8413 4 | 271 nnn: * 1. 1220 79% 
On 02 (re- | | 1 PE | 4 
of the 1 1 By 1 By 30[By $5 By 4e Tow | Tot : 

20 years] years, | years, | years.] years, | dead. per cent. 

1000) of AJ eld. 0 ail 3 1 wy” 
yours to 40. 1 aN won PH, Sam tes | * 
W percent. 8 
Del 169: 1991177 10 5509: #1; „ lena { FEA 


5 Dead from z t. to 1 15s 3 as before mentioned — — 498 
Dead forthe birth us do pen ef 88 oniieriom 5 


in 1000 — — — — pens, —, 268g: 70 
Thus we ſee that from 20 to 25, death takes off 4 
in oo more than from 15 t˖œ 20, the reaſon of which, 
muſt ariſe from * W at — 
period. 
From wy > oth PORTO nearly ke lame as dom i 
| 20 to 25. l ban 1 Bilenom 0 Allie nds 
After 305 ach is the prime of life, we Hs 0 
feel degay, Ind that Which in the F preceding years? 
by: NES! . 9 „ * 
Wee we ya 40 it flies ub to pe e 
Upon the _ acehunt b 15 4 years of. age, 
1 cent. die in thele ities, viz. above I in 3, 
e nearly the ſame e over the whole 
kingdom 5 f 5 the rtellity. here, FFD ſo much aſfiſt-" 
Pace. is given, is I t great, e except among i infants. 
The moſt intelligent part of mankind, who live in: 
affluence, and have the knowledge and the means of 
3 themſelves, more than the illiterate and lower 
e Bats 65 + lp; 
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L 78 J; 
dalle, do not {always difcover, in the petfonvk their own 
acquaintance, the true rate of mortality. Vet were they to 
keep a regiſter of them, their ages, and the _ of their 
departure, for the period of ten or twenty years, it would 


hold up ſuch a picture as would check their vaineſt con- 
ceits; and, if they were wiſe, humble them to che * 
If we conſider how many of t the lower ranks havt'os 
caſionally very bad proviſivn, | or commit great exceſs 
when they meet with very! 00; that they bofbetimer 
want and ſometimes abound ; and! are expoſed 1 to heat and 
cold, moiſt and dry, and frequently to foul 7 Air, KO imaſt 
not wonder if in general their lives are ſhortened. 
A true view of life ſeems to be ſomething like chat 
of a preeipice from which it is neceſſary to Plunge, not 
to be daſhed in pieces, but in hopes to be received into 
elyſian joys. But ſtill we defire a reprieve, flattering 
ourſelves that it is 2 weſhould not die till ſome diftant : 
day: and indeed there is the utmoſt reaſon to believe, 
chat to the bulk of mankind. who think properly of death, 
a reprieve renders their lives inſtrumental; to a happy | 
exit; and ſo far life muſt be conſidered as. 2 Bleſſing, 
and we ought to pray for it. f ata wad 
It is a matter of curtoſity to PO: e "A bills. of 
mortality, but not therefore the leſs importantly uſeful ; 
we are: ſo fond of cheating ourſelves, that the ſtrqng- 
68 proofs which Hatural, experimental, or arithmetical 


philoſophy. produce, can hardly give us the llighteſt 5 im- 
preſſions of our approaching end. Can we then do too 


much, to induce ourſelves to number our days, i in ſuch 
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LETTER III. 


EN are ſaid to be fools or ie for them- 
ſelves by the age of 40: may we not add, that 
they are fools or confeſſors, and inſtructors to them- 
ſelves at this period ? not but there is a vaſt held before 
us, and time ſtil] matures the judgment. ' 

« The fout' dark cottage batter'd and decay 4 
- 4. Let's in new light through chinks which time has made.” a 


What an ingenious writer obſerves, is well grounded, 


_ that ſcarcely do we find the 0 key of life before the ates | 


of death are opened to us:: bt 
% And truly life can little mere . i: 1811 2 50 
„ Than jut to look about und to die. 


Happy it is when in a moral and religious ſenſe, ws | 


do really look about us, and ſurvey the world as it is, a 


ſcene of guilt and ſorrow, yet mixed with virtue and joy: 


not a reſting place, but a journey of tail and difficulty. 
Let us now examine ' how many drop between 40 
and 50. 


12 (remaining |, 
4 the 1000) 


aon old to 50. 


Dead | Dead Loans lar end Toa | Th: 
by 45. by 50. dy 45: | by 50. dead, rer cent 
50 4 1616 9% * 511 

Dead in 1000 by 40 as already ſhewn 688 


— 


Dead from birth to 50 years old 7 "85 


ſenſe, as that we may diligently apply. 


Which 


N 
which is within 2 per cent. of 4 in 5 of all chat were 


born, the computation being made upon 30 years. 
IT de duration of life which may be now computed: on, 


is 15 years, the time which it pleaſed the Almighty to 


grant the good King Hezekiah, upon his earneſt petition 


to heaven, probably made with the hopes of doing ſome 


hone thing for bis family or people. Fs ] 
Fifteen years — They are gone as it were üg 


the clock is ſtrik ing twelve. It is an ample period af 


delay in common life, when they are only begun, and 


where men are willing to reach their journey's end; but 
how ſeldom-is this the caſe ? When nature has done her 


office with ſo much tenderneſs, as to bring us to the 


end of 50 years, the ſame indulgence to our intellec- 
tual powers might make us ſee, with the mind's eye, the 


effulgency of thoſe adamantine towers which open the 


entrance of the boundleſs regions of immortality, the 
glories of which the heart cannot canceive, The mind 


naturally ſeeks for pleaſure, and we ſhould compaſs this 


ſolid hope, not viſionary illuſion, if we zumbered. our days, 


and applied our hearts to wiſdem. — 
Fifteen years, and no more to be computed e on F- un- 


: certain if it ſhall be fo many days : is not this ſufficient. 


reaſon to prepare? Sure we are that the hour of death 
approaches, at all ages, and that 4ime never ſleeps or 


ops its courſe. Every hour brings on the day, not of 


our exit only, but of the conſummation of all the ends 
of the creation of mankind; in x reſpect to this globe. 


I brings on that tremendous period, when the Judge 
ef the whole earth will appear in the clouds of heaven, 


91 C to 


\ 


_ Onar 5 (remaining of the] Dead Dead by[Dead by] Total | Total 


Ce 1] 
to condemn or approve that conduct which depends on 
theſe our fleeting hours Dotz it not then behove us to 
arrange our affairs; to make our peace with God and 
men; and to prepare to ſet out. Such is the _ which 
this arithmetical philoſophy teaches, VIZ, 


000) of 50 years to oF by 55 60 65. | dead, per cent. 


42 38 3311 —| 
Per cent. - Mo _ 1311 12s] 15 — 41 


Dead from birth to 500 on 1000 — 785 
Dead to 65 on 1000 — — — ' 898 
It is true this laſt i is but 41 in 100, but obſerve how 


many fall at 55 and 60, and you will find that 2 in 5, 
of theſe ages, brings it to a full mediym computation, and 


agrees nearly with the accounts of France. And what 
do the remainder paſt 65 begin to be? oftentimes mere 


remnants of themſelves, graſping at the world, when it is 


impoſſible they c: can hold A let us ſee what their 


chance 2 is. 


On 102 (remaining of the Dead [Dead by[Dead by) Total| Total | 
ooo) of 65 to 80 years. y-7O-j 75+ |. vO- | dead. per cent. 


30 25 1 20 75 — 
Nearly per cent. | 294] 242] 192 — 73. 


Dead from birth to 65 in 1000 — 898 
Dead from birth to 80 in ro00 — 973 
What think you now if it ſhall pleaſe heaven that 


you reach 80? There will then remain of the thouſand 27. 


Do you wiſh to be of this number alſo, who for the moſt 


part rather vegetate than live? What is it to {ive, but 


LE 


1 


to enjoy the celeſtial powers of reaſon ruhe 27 in 1000 
may drag out life to 90 on a medium; yet from this 
general computation it is obvious, that what was re- 
marked by a great prince and penitent, who ruled a 
mighty nation ſo many years before the promulgation 
of the chriſtian law, is juſt and true at this day, 
| Threeſcore years and ten is an age of great dignity, as . 
if heaven had been peculiarly indulgent : for if men 
reach fourſeore, their days will probably be labor and 
ſorrow. Few have the fortune of Lewis Cornaro the 
noble Venetian. The energy of thought i is gone, and 
the devices of their hearts oftentimes puerile. Hea- 
ven guard us againſt the loſs or decay of reaſon! 
The abſtract of this mortality of 1000 born | fands 


| thus: 
PS bSb-34:i6 [£4 
tele |[2 1212 ]2X 
$ 


e l I 10 | 97 hrs bf 
per cent.] 45 | 3x1 12] 19 | 9&1 


Thus do we 
. Strut ad fret our hour upon the lage, 
* And then are heard no OTE," nn 
Time, ſays a bold writer, is a Ged,—Indeed if we 
adore time, we adore him who gave it.—If we adore 
time we ſhall not abuſe it; and if we employ it as we 
ought, we ſhall anſwer h:s great purpoſe who gave us 
liſe and all its joys, that we might adore the donor. 


2 N 


9 


1 


The computation of the chance of life according to an old 


After j May 
| | years | live | 
| ſof age. years 
5 N E "> 
| 4] 41 

| 8] 41 
11834 
26 


French account of France. 


our accounts, 570 of the age of 4 pro- 
duce 262 at the age of 45; which is 46 
in 100,-—So, at 26 years of age, 440 pro- 
duced 197 at 52 years old, which is near 


| 30 |S 45 per cent.—28 is ſuppoſed to be the me- 


dium number of years a man may then live, though we 
feldom-give a a greater purchaſe than 15 to 20. 


{Aﬀter | May 
| Years live | 
of age: | years. 
30 28 
35 25 
140 22 | 
145 19] 
go | 16 | 


By our accounts of 488 living at 30, are 
alive at 58, 149, or 30 per cent. We ſup- 
poſe about 50 to be a medium at this time of 
life. So at 50, 215 produced 102 alive at 
/ 65, which is computed nearly the laſt fifth 


of life. They fuppoſe I of life gone at 50, 'we 43 ſo that 


the difference is re, of 5 per cent. a 
in France to be equal to 
| ſeems as if we lived to a greater age Than the French, 


Itter | May | 
years | live 
of age | years. | 
| 55] 14 
60 | 11 | 
65 8 
70 6 
45] #} 
01:34] 


buried In a year, exceed 100. 


52 years of age 
o in En 4. But yet it 


— = 


computed on the bills of mortality. 


at 80. To fuppoſe thefe may live to 83, 
is taking near the third of 19, ſuppoſing 
the extreme age to be 89. But we com- 
ute that a whole 1000 are not gone till 
94, and we often find that 2 or 3 on 24, ooo 


* in England at 65 are reduced to 27 


Yours, &c. 


Obſerva- ; 
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Objerwations on the prectiting Comfpritations, nt a 2 7 
Life with' regard to Diab. 


L 


7 HO can conterpltethefie'sf tan, and rok 
diſcover how ſhort a time is allotted him! 
Who can ruminate on the 54, the preſent and the future; | 
and dare to procraſtinate any bufineſs of life, which he 
is fully convinced from his confciouſneſs of good and 
evil he is accountable for, and ought to be done. If the 
employment of your thoughts, the uſe of your ſpeech, 
and the quality of your actions are the objetts on which 


your everlaſting intereſt depends, be ſpeedy i in the « exe- 
cution of your own purpoſes. | If the Almighty hath ſent 
his Son, the Saviour of the world, upon earth, to give you 
the cleareſt information what manner of life! you ſhould | 
lead, lead that life. The hath left on record, on what 
conditions you may expect everlaſting happineſs after 
death, obſerve them : do not truſt a day, an hour. Your 
days wing their flight, and one ſucceeds another, Time 
nas no duration or exiſtence, but as we employ it. The 

5 peaſant who is ſincere, juſt and merciful, is in a fair road: 
you can be no more. T ruſt not to education, what we 
vulgarly call liberal education: : it is oftentimes very illibe- 
ral, as to the true knowledge and practice of religion. 
What have you before you! 2— a precarious life at every 

ſtage of it! After 50 years, 785 in a 1000 are already 
ſtruck off the liſt of the living. Cohſider how much 
2 we. 
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we are generally obliged to wreſtle with death after this 
period: the wiſer you are, the leſs reluctant you will be 
to lay down quietly, in hopes of everlaſting ret. 

. Whether from time, or the accidents ariſing from cli- 
mate or occupation; from your own exceſles, or the in- 
temperance of your parents; nay from your virtues, you . 
may be thrown into the arms of death. Thoſe who have 
eſcaped the ſtorms of life, and land in hopes of comfort 
and repoſe, do but begin to play t this laſt ih act; and 
they muſt look back on the other four, ere the end and 
purpoſe of the ſcene can be developed. 

And what time of life is exempt from vigilance ? ; You 
cannot be inſenſible how often you have been diſturbed 
by the inſurrection of enemies, worked into the compo- 
ſition of your frame. Vet with regard to your body, you 
are of all animals the moſt capable of repair : and with 
reſpect to your ſoul, ſorrow and contrition for what is 
paſt, plead with an angel's voice, and offer ſovereign, 
medicines to heal your wounds. | 1 

Conſider what you are, and what you may be. If 
any thing is to be done you have ;no time to loſe. Vou 
are ſure the ſprings of life wear out, and the machine of 
courſe will ceaſe its motion, and all the thoughts and 
devices of your heart will periſh. 

Though we ſhould ſteer our courſe with ever ſo ra- 
tional a circumſpèction, yet are we often driven upon 
ſands, and when we meant to aſſiſt others, find it diffi- 
cult to preſerve our own poor veſſel. The ſhip being 
neceſſarily a- float, ſometimes in ſmooth water, with - 


leading 


TB Wh ae 
leading gale, ſometimes in-a ſtorm, it muſt founder at 
laſt, drive on a rock, or be broken up in harbor. - _ © 
If the 5% who ſerve mankind, and the worſt wha 4 
diſtreſs them, during their ſhort ſpan, are ſo far on 2 
level, the importance of man's life and the adjuſtment 
of all ſeeming irregularities muſt be referred to an after- 
account. Even the moſt glorious incentive to action, 
the love of our country, if it is not regulated by the 
ruling principle of mn. on * ſolid ground 2 
it ſtand? 

Conſider man as a rational and accoudiable creature, | 
to whom the paſt, the preſent, and the future, are at 
once ſufficiently opened to his view, to give him the 
| ſtrongeſt conviction of his proper ſtate and condition. 
ls it not then amazing that any of thoſe who from their. 
childhood are taught to thin, ſhould ſo far violate the 
great law of conſideration as to become careleſs ? ar 

Is it a repugnance to death which makes men thought 
leſs? Is it from the weakneſs of the heart, or the perver/eneſs 
of the will, that we are generally ſo reluctant to ſubmit to 
nature and omnipotence? Arithmetical philoſophy is as 
eaſily learnt as to make common obſervations on men's 


countenances, the daily occurrences of the ſickneſs and 


deaths of our friends and acquaintance, or to take a. 7 
careful peruſal of bills of mortality. At the period of 
5o years, ayarice or ambition, and the corroding cares 

ol the world, generally prevail moſt; yet this age leaves 
us upon the earth, only as 1 in 5 who were born at the 
ſame time as ourſelves :—and it leaves us to behold the, 1 
ſun, and draw in the vital air, as it were only to ſeek 


the 


16 1 
the welfare of other men, as the ſupreme object and ab- 
ſolute condition of our own happineſs, in that no longer 
aiflant country, for we are already arrived in the confines 
of it. Infirmities of body are perpetual monitors. Ex- 
perience, religious wiſdom, and political virtue, all unite 
their force to render us faithful ſubjects and ſervants ts 
the great Lord of the univerſe, io be employed as the in- 
ſtruments of his . in the n of our 
fellow- creatures. 


If the edge of your inclination to vice or folly is 
not blunted; if your underſtanding and heart are not 
improved, both which, in the order of time and nature, 
muſt be preſumed to take place, to what end have you 
lived 50 years? If indolence or careleſneſs, at every pe- 
riod, is inconſiſtent with the active ſocial nature of man, 
what are we to do, according to our reſpective fortunes, 
rank and mental powers, but to devote our lives to the 
ſervice of other men, as the true and proper object of 
our own happineſs? Why ſhould we wiſh to /ive, but 
as we can render our lives uſeful in this great view? 


This is what our religion - teaches, from the very 
dawnings of reaſon, to all the followers of that great 
prince and law-giver, who laid down his liſe for us, at 
an earlier age than go. This is the doctrine which the 
| meaneſt of mankind may underſtand, in the cottage, as 
well as the palace: it checks the pride and preſump- 

tion of the rich, and cheriſhes and exalts the poor. If 
ſtrict juſtice be done to each other, merey and * v 
e and on and Py mu ſmile around. a 

| 2 


„ 
This is the reverſe of that coyetous rapacious temper 
which the deſire of wealth and voluptuous enjoyments ſo 
uniformly promotes in the world, and which, when firm- 
ly eſtabliſned, ſometimes become irradicable but by t the 
extinQion of a nation. This the hiſtory of the world 
proves; and this, if we have any ſenſe of the conſe- 
quences of immorality, muſt put us on our guard, . 
If we trace the veſtiges of ancient Rome, by the re re- 
th of the patriotiſm of her,citizens, and the venerable 
remains of her ſumptuous edifices, let us alſo reflect that 
theſe lords of.. the earth are no more Theſe lords of 
the earth, who affected to civilize mankind by carrying 
their arms. to diſtant regions, intoxicated with pride, 
mollified by luxury, and departing from the fear of their 
: gods, became a prey to each other! Such may be our 
caſe, if thoſe who, from natural temper and education 
are capable of reſlection, do not reflect in time, and re- 


ſolve to act agreeable to their own principles. Our ſupe- 
riority to the ancient Romans is as great as everlaſting 
truth excels error and deluſion. It is true they adopted 


this glorious principle of liberty, that ſelf- love and ſocial 


affections terminate in the ſame point. This was in- 
| deed deeply rooted in their minds, as a part of their po- 
litics, their morals, their religion: ſo far they were 
chriſtians: and ſo long as they acted by the beſt lights 
they had, they were formidable and renowned. How 
much they thought religion eſſential to their being, is 

obvious from what Cicero declared to the ſenate; He 
ſays, | “ Value ourſelves as we may, venerable fathers l . 
yet have we neither excelled the Spaniards in numbers, 

| D the 


{is 1 


the Gauls in ſtrength, the Carthaginians in ſtratagem, 
nor the Grecians in arts ; nor in ſhort have we out-done 
thoſe of our own neighbouring nations the Tealians and 
Latins, i in natural parts or ſenſe ; — but by piety, by re- 
ligion ; by this only point of wiſdom, we have fully per- 
ceived all things ordered and directed by the influence of 
the immortal gods, and have brought thefe people and na- 
tiohs under our ſabjeQion. „And do we not fubſiſt 
by obedience to our laws, the conſiſtency of our conſti- 


tution, and the purity of our religion? Our laws are 


founded on the laws of Chriſt, If ze, the Son of God, 
the great prince and ſovereign of the univerſe ; if he, at 
whoſe commands the ſtorm was laid, the blind ſaw, the 
lame walked, and the dead aroſe; if he, whoſe laws are 
tranſmitted down for our guidance, and whoſe promiſes 
extend to eternity; if he, whoſe precepts breathe the moſt 
exalted leſſons of philanthropy, and who at length died 
for his country, and mankind ; if he cannot inſpire us with 
a true ſpirit of liberty, and a juſt ſenſe of patriotiſm, we 
Muſt ſink under the weight of our own corruption, as 
the ancient Romans did under theirs. 
Experience ſhould teach us the advantages which 
ariſe from a knowledge of the genius of our fellow- 
ſubjects in general. We ſhall no ſooner difcover the 
evil habits they have contracted by the encreaſe of 
opulence, and the force of imitation, than we ſhall alſo 
find that the moſt effectual means of bringing them back 
to a right ſenſe of their condition, is for the higher claſſes 
of the people, firſt to underſtand theirs, Without this it 
may be doubted if either force or perſuaſion will effec- 
5 © tual! y 


19 ] | 
tually prevail. If 11 and parſimony, and a, praper 
ſubmiſſion to the decrees of providence, become the 
ruling principle of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of property, 
and they give proof of it by their conduct, it will operate 
with a reſiſtleſs force. F or though we ſtill retain a part 
of our ancient ferocious temper, yet have we alſo that 
native ingenuouſneſs and candor which liberty and good 
ſenſe inſpire, Conſequently this will ſerve, not qulp 23 


1 an example, but alſo as à means whereby government 


will recover the dignity, energy and force, ſo eſſential to 
our well-being.” Hence it is plain that we muſt ſtill re-. 

YEE to the virtue of individuals. What the enen of i it is, 
if we were re all perſuaded tat we are at 3 very de- 
ficient of the true ſtandard, or or ſterling virtue, wa 
to our exiſtence. 

The fear of God is the hh of wiſhes. 3 4 145 
this predominates, the integrity of the heart will point 
out to us the true objects of our hopes and fears: the 
capricious dictates of libertiniſm, zyarice,:,ambition, or 
ſelf-conceit, will give place to ſolid arguments; and 
even a conteſt for bewitching power will be abſorbed. in 

the practice of ſocial duties, which alone can give per- 
manency to freedom, more dear than life itſelf. 
Wuilſt the brave man ſubmits to the diſpevſalons of 


: | providence, in Aſe and death, he. will be ready to ſhed 


his blood in defence of that ſyſtem of laws and govern- 
ment by which a ratianal, civil and religiaus liberty is 
maintained. And when his hour tomes, whilſt he invokes ö 
his Maker for mercy for his own. ſins, he will with z 

D 2 0 ſeraphic 


2e f 
, ſeraphic ardor implore the Sovereign of the univerſe to 
1 Miy 0 VVV een de. 
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X 7 uk TükR it be | in Englaid or in France, ot 
1 the moſt diſtant region, the arrows of death fly 
twilt. "The | ſun will not guard us by day, nor the moon 
by night : theſe indeed proclaim his power on whom our 
protection depends. Extreme old age, like the firſt prize 
in a lottery, is gained by ſomebody z ; and eyery one 
wiſhes for it. Win it afford you any conſolation to 
know that upon the years 1756, 1757, 1758 and 3 1765, 
4 there died upon a medium as follows : 
| (| Between the ages of 81 to go died 431 perſons, which 
| 1 „ e . number on 700,000 inhabitants is s about 8 
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3 in 5000. 
. Between the ages of | 91 to 100, died 69 perſons, 
. which is near 1 in 10,000. If you have a mind to 


Hatter yourſelf that you ſhall combat morality "t to the 
= age of 80, then you may reckon 

| From 81 to 90 lived 27 in one thouſand, to die yearly. 

| of From 91 to 100 lived 4 in ten thouſand, to die yearly. 

| And what is ſill more, there are a few beyond all notice 

"i of calculators. In this vaſt number of inhabitants, we 

. | find upon a medium there generally lives annually to 
[ | | 100, 2; to 104 and 106, of each of theſe periods I, 


as it were to remind us of the bare poſſibility of living 
15 : 0 


1 211 
fo long. But why we ſhould wiſh it I know not. In 
every view of life, having at the utmoſt ſo ſhort 'a 
time to live, it will he moſt fooliſh to ſeek. occaſions of 
inquietude, inſtead of the means of calming our own 
paſſions and thoſe of other men.— The thought of death 
is a ſovereign remedy, to cure the diſcaſss which often 
Y Wd werg, TE 204 3507 7 gvord 
This view ſhould by no means N J cloud over 
your enjoyments. On the contrary, let your ambition 
be fired with hope, and Aſpire at living 2 an equi 
conſitent lie, that it b de faid of you, * 
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Whatever your fortune may be, your kiigpinefs wil! 
depend « on it much leſs than on your turn of mind. In 
this mixed ſtate of things you muſt expect to ſee good | 
and evil mixed and blended, or alternately ſucceeding each 
other. Virtue, as well as vice, oftentimes gives riches; 
riches as often produce ſin and folly; fin and folly ge- 
nerate poverty and repentance poverty and repentance 
reſtore us again to the arms of virtue. And thus the 
wheel goes round. The greateſt apparent evils fre- 
| quently turn out the greateſt goods. Storms and inun- 
dations, which ſometimes deſpoil the natural world of 
her riches and her beauty, are ſucceeded by ſun ſhine 
and ſhowers to bleſs the fruitful year 7 and a marriage, 
and a birth, muſt be ſet againſt a ſickneſs and a death. 
do in the moral and intellectual world, the charms and 
advantages of virtue ſtand againſt the turpitude and mi- 
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Heir urges ht l wave nene wave,” ' 


iT make reste the bie of your; own thoughts, 
has long you ſhall live, is making life a burthen, It is 
enough that you always live ſo as to meet death gracefully. 
If men of 20 to 30 were to caſt lots which 4 in 100 
ſhould die; and again between 30 and 40, which $ 
Gould be executed; 3 and again be expoſed to the ſame 
chance at 41 to 50, to ſee which 6 ſhould terminate 
their life; ; I fancy it would lower their creſt in every 
period, and render them more rational and conſiſtent 
Beings. This in effect is the condition of human 
life ; and being made ſo by him who is the Lord of 
life, and the diſpoſer of all things, you who never paid 
any valuable conſideration, may very decently ſubmit to 
reſign all the property you have in it; eſpecially when 
you have had it long enough to anſwer all the great 
ends of your own happineſs. 
Nor ought this arithmetical view of life to fartle, 
We leſs to confound you, He who dies young is the 
| leſs wedded to the world, leſs guilty, leſs afraid, If fur- 
| ther advanced, nothing can be more true, or according 
to nature, than the 1 ingenious Pope s remark, 


&« Taught half by reaſon, half by mere decay, 
& Ty welcome death, and calmly paſs away.” 


Neither from this general view ought you to ſorrow, 
much leſs to ſtand aghaſt, as to the ſtate after death. If 
It ON 


„ | 
you muſt truſt to-morrow for whatever it ſhall bring forth, 
you may ſurely truſt God and his word, if you belirve 
in him. In the mean while the wonders of the divine 
benignity are illuſtriouſty diſplayed; for man is fitted for 
death as he is for fe by time and Ry of "Jully 
ment. 

And as nothing can be more certain than 6 time 
wings on his rapid courſe, and death approaches With 
a folemn, awful pace, more ready to throw his darts 
when we tranſgreſs by intemperance : and whilſt a 

thouſand of his emiſſarits lurk in ambuſcade, the vital 
| ſprings, which animate this frame, gradually loſe their 
tone and elaftic powers. It is with life as with the 
revolving ſeaſons of the year: we hardly get into the 


un enjoyment of a ſuminer's day, before the rural ſhade 


and verdant lawn, the azure ſky and balmy air vaniſh, 
and for the preſent ceaſe. Even this ſolid maſs of mat- 
ter, and our kindred earth we tread upon, remind us of 
an approaching change. Permit me then to remind yau 
to hold faſt this conſolation, as more permanent than 
| the great globe itſelf : retain the ſincerity of your heart, 
the propriety of your actions, as a rational, ſocial, and 
accountable Being. Theſe will give you a ſoretaſte of 
that immortality, after which the ſoul ſo naturally longs. 
"They will enable you to look down in uren on 
death nd the grave! 

When religion with benignant, tho awful ſmiles, gives 
affurance that you need only to be good, to be happy; and 
that the goodneſs of a man, is not the perfection of an 
angel; your thoughts will ſtill revert to the ſincerity of 


your 


„ 


your heart, and the rationality , of your POET RI and 
the more theſe: are indulged, the more perceptibly you 
will adhere to the great law of the Saviour of the world. 
Charity to your fellow creatures, will thus become as a 
ſtar to guide your ſteps through the dangerous paths of 
life; and whether your journey be long or ſhort, will 
be of no great moment to you- 3 
It i is true we flatter ourſelves to the laſt . of. .life, 
and whatever your opinion is, you muſt not tell your 
moſt loved friend, Sir, by the courſe of mortality joined 
to your diſeaſes, the chance is againſt your living above 
a year or two. But ſuppoſing, for the greater ſecurity 
of your concerns in both worlds, you think ſo yourſelf, 
and leave the reſt to God and nature 3 may you not 
triumph to the laſt, over the pains and decay you feel ? * 
Truſt i in G0d; chearfulneſs i is as eſſential to your religion, 
as your religion is to chearfulneſs. To be diſcon- 
tented becauſe you can have ſo little more of life, or be- 
cauſe it is become ſo much leſs pleaſant to you than it 
was, is in effect to complain of the order of nature, 
ſince nothing is more true, than that the 1 of 
mankind are taught, as the poet ſays, half by decay, half 
by reaſon, to welcome death, and leave the world as 
calmly going to reſt. LT 
The only evil | is pain, and if yours is not acute, it i its 
a ſhame for you not to bear it; it may ere long be 
removed. If it is acute it muſt ſoon ceaſe: you will 
bring it to an end, or it will bring an end to you, Con- 
ſider death only as the ceſſation of motion, and with it 
of labor and vexation. Abſtracted from a future fate, 


- there 


* 
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there is nothing more in it. Age, ſickneſs, and pain, 


or at leaſt the act of dying, be it ſooner or later, hap- 


pily or unhappily, i is common to all men. But in death, 


conſidered as an entrance upon another life, the great 
object is, how you have lived in this. If you have 


made it the buſineſs of your days to be in friendſhip | 


with your own heart, and endevored to offer it as 
a pure ſacrifice to the God that made it: if you have 
implored his pardon, through the merits of your Re- 


deemer, for your numerous defects and offences; this 


ſeems. to be the ſum and ſubſtance, the end and pur- 


| poſe of all calculation, from the coſt of the pen to 
the value of the ſoul, 


Upon the whole, how monſtrous 400 abſurd it is, 


| for us creatures who pretend to reaſon, to Juſtice, ho» | | 
nor, truth, and every thing that is good, ſo far as 
theory extends, if in practice we act abominably. 


How ſhall we anſwer the neglect of the moſt eſſential 


duties, which are ſo clearly pointed out to us by him 


whoſe wiſdom could not err; whoſe veracity is truth 


itſelf; whoſe promiſes to us are ſo vaſtly benign; whoſe 
threatnings ſo tremendous; whoſe life and death are 
ſuch tender admonitions; whoſe precepts and commands 
are tranſmitted down to us ſo clearly and intelligibly ! 
Even our plan of national liberty, in defence of which 
we ſay we are ready to ſhed our blood; it is but a tanpe- 
ral concern; this our everlaſting intereſt, 


. Yours, ke. 
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The true Efimate of Projfe for virtuous Alon | 
LETTER VI. 


E T us then, at leaſt in the evening of our days, run 

over the buſy ſcenes of life, and thank heaven for 
the dangers we have eſcaped. When the paſſions and 
deſires, which in the ordinary courſe of life have ſome- 
times tranſported us, are quiet, let experience take the 
lead ; let us lament our paſt propenſity to evil, by future 
diligence to avoid it; and bluſh to fall into the ſame treſ- 
paſs when the propenſity | is ſo much weaker, and reaſon 
and experience operate ſo much ſtronger. And ſeeing 


that happineſs and chearfulneſs are ſuch inſeparable 
companions, let us not amuſe ourſelves with any gloomy 
vain conceit, that we ſhall find the one, if we neglect | 


to cultivate a good correſpondency with the other. 

To endevor to be as happy as life will admit, and on 
ſuch terms of obedience to the Author of nature, as 
reaſon and revelation point out, is a duty which every 
man owes ſo much to himſelf, that it is impoſſible to 
juſtify a different conduct on any principle of common 
ſenſe. The beſt proof we can give of repentance is, 
that very amendment which ariſes from principle, and 
which cannot be accompliſhed without producing joy. 
The love of God and the love of men, are coeval in the 
human breaſt, and ſuch love caſteth out fear, cheriſhes 
hope, enlivens the heart, clears the underſtanding ; and 
whilſt 


1 


whilſt we contemplate death as a paſſage into life eternal, 
we ſhall triumph in our exiſtence ! 
Having conſidered ſo much of our ſubje& as to 
the arithmetical part, and ſatisfied our own minds to 
a degree of mathematical demonſtration, let us try the 
experiment, and ſee if the remedy be not within our reach. 
Life only can afford-an opportunity to carry this matter 
into conſequences of the greateſt moment. Behold this 
| hiſtory of life and death, which undraws the veil, and diſ- 
covers the indigence of human nature; and whilſt it leads | 
us to the conſideration of the precarious ſtate and ſhort- 
neſs of life in general, it inſtructs us in the duty we owe 
to God and our country, with reſpe& to the tenderneſs . 
and compaſſion due to the poor. It comprehends this as 
well as the preparation we ought to make for death, upon 
the aſſurance of the immortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments after we have run this ſhort 
precarious courſe. 
_ . We have no time for fruitleſs altercation. We have 
no time for carroding fears, perplexing hopes, or 
heart-tormenting conteſts for power. Let us employ. 
our fterling ſenſe, in ſterling purpoſes of utility ; in ge- 
nuine efforts of Britiſh philanthropy, and in a ſtrict ad- 
herence to truth; that whatever ſhall be moſt for the 
ſervice of our country, that _y be purſued without any 
recriminations. | 
Whilſt we are attempting to reduce theory to 1 
in a particular inſtance, the repeated occaſions which 
daily offer, from the numerous accidents of life, for the 
— exerciſe 
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exerciſe of humanity, will ſhame our languor if we 
are defective in zeal. An incident which occurred 
here (a) the other day, will give you pleaſure. Gene- 
ral Fitz-Milliams, a nobleman, a ſoldier, and what 
is plain, a friend to human kind, ſitting on the bank of 
theſe ſtreams, indulging ſweet eaſe and reſt, in the con- 
verſation of a very amiable lady, his wife, eſpied a boy 
who had got out of his depth, and was ſinking.— The 
General, impelled by his humanity, and regardleſs of his 
health, plunged into the river, and ſaved the child out 
of the jaws of death. It was his great happineſs, 
that he could ſwim. It is yours and mine that we 
can tell our ſtory, and implore the mercy of the public 


not for a ſingle child, but for many thouſand children 


who are, and will be ſinking, into an aqueous or an 
earthly grave. 

Among the ancient Romans, he who ined the life of 
a citizen in battle, was rewarded with a civic crown. 
A civic crown, you know, was an honor which this 
brave people had as good reaſon to eſteem, though it 
was but a wreath: of oak leaves, as Britons who ſet a 
high value on popular applauſe, which is but the breath 
of a company of talkers, The contempt of praiſe ſeems 
to be as vain a thing as the being paſſionately enamoured 
ol it is weak and puerile. Nothing makes a deeper 
wound on a generous heart than ingratitude ; and for the 
fame reaſon there is not any thing more pleaſing than to 
be beloved by thoſe whom we love, And how is a man 
to know that others entertain any affection for him, if 


N they 
(a) Richmond in Surry, Summer, 1766. | 


. 
they give him no external marks of it? Vet it is moſt 
true that 


„Great minds, like heav'n, are lere with doing good, 
J th'ungrateful n o their ang LESS 
&« Are barren in return.” 


"To 4 good to thoſe whom we ove, whether they be 
ſenſible of it or not, is no leſs natural to the heart than 
Incerity in love, eſteem, or friendſhip i is an effort of the 
underſtanding. Laß Incerity in N thing, is repugnant 
| to honeſly. & | 

As to the applauſe of men for good actions, reſpecting 
ſociety, in whatever manner it be expreſt, is immate- 
rial, provided it be underſtood. Cicero himſelf eſteemed 
it an honor to receive this wreath of oak leaves upon his 
diſcovery of Cataline's conſpiracy. No Roman in battle, 
or under the reſentment of a conſpirator, could well be 
in greater danger of his life than many thouſand of our 
young fellow-citizens, from the indiſcretion of pariſh 
officers, —But this it is hoped will ceaſe: let us ſuppoſe 
that now, by diſcharging their duty well, they will all 
deſerve civic CYOWNs, | 

What think you of a gold medal, of only Aa guinea 
or two in weight, to be ſtruck from a dye made for the 
purpoſe, to be given to the eldeſt officer of every year, 


who could make it appear that of any number, not leſs 


than 20 children, received by the pariſh, under 12 months 
old, 8 of them were alive the zenth year ? He might have 
permiſſion to wear this mark of diſtinction on Sundays 
and great feſtivals, faſtened by a ribbond to one of the 


4 . button 
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button- holes of his coat. It would give occaſion for 

ſentiments and emulations of the moſt uſeful and hono- 

rable kind, in behalf of the poor. = 
It is recorded of a Roman Emperor, remarkable for 


his goodneſs, that he called himſelf to account every 
night for what he had done in the day, and ſet that day 
down as 4%, wherein no action afforded him a particu- 
lar ſatisfaction, ſo as to denote it good. What a golden 
rule is this! how agreeable to chriſtian philoſophy ! 
how worthy of a prince ! how much within the power 
of every private man, and particularly of a pariſh officer / 
Buch a day's work as the General's, which I have juſt 
mentioned, cannot be ſuppoſed to happen often ; but 
the welfare of mankind lies open to every man, every 
day, and every hour; and as a ſocial Being, every one is 
bound to take care of it. This ſhould be a ruling prin- 
_ ciple: the head and the heart are equally intereſted in | 
it, and the moſt abject perſon is not without his object. 

« He lent to miſery— twas all he had, 

« A tear.” 


This is WR conceived in the Sale ſtrain, but 


not the leſs characteriſtical of human nature, unpolluted 


by e paſſions or pernicious cuſtoms. 
5 ' Yours, &c. 


The at 1 the preceding Anecdotes to Parifo Officers. 


LETTER vn. 


TE underſtand the value of ſubjects in a much 
. ſuperior view to that of the ancient Romans. 


Their iſt object was conqueſt, and defence 3 ours com- 
merce 


1 31 ] 
merce and opulency, and the military power which 
grows out of theſe, where a natural martial genius is 
cheriſhed by liberty. Would the guardians of the Ro- 
man people in the meridian of their glory, when their 
being called citizens of Rome was prized ſo highly, have 
bartered away the blood of an infant for drachmas, and 
given a life for a roaſted pig, or a loin of beef And 
ſhall we who live within the circle of the effulgent rays 
of the Sun of righteouſneſs, ſurrounded by all the glories 
of this world, and the hopes of a bliſsful immortality, 
leave even the paths of common ſenſe, and common hu- 
manity with regard to the lives of the children of the 
poor? Shall we neglect the only ſubjects which can be 
ſtrictly called the children of the public, and for whom 
the laws have made an ample public proviſion? 
If office creates ſome degree of obduracy in the 
heart, and cuſtom reconciles us to the moſt abominable 
practices, the guilt lies in the habit, which renders the 
heart impenetrable. In the mean while, office has this 
good effect; it eſtabliſhes order, form, and 8 of 
the moſt approved methods of proceeding. 
If we apply theſe general remarks to the particular 
caſe of guardians of the poor, under every denomina- 
tion, we ſhall find the poor's law defective in the inftance 
of the ſhort time officers are in place; however this 
defect is generally ſupplied by the continuance of ſome 
of them, and the aſſiſtance of ſome of their ſervants. 
The great point is a hearty intention to do good. The 
pariſh officer is ſo much the inſtrument of the mercies of 
heaven, that every judicious ſmile, or admonition re- 


ſpecting 


1 ] 


ſpecting the objects under his care, is pregnant with life; 
every indulgence of indolence, every corrupt or nar- 
row view, or act of ill- applied parſimony, operates as a 
ſtab in the breaſt of the poor. If he will exerciſe him- 
ſelf with propriety in his function, the fault will reft en- 
tirely on the pariſhioners if there is not all due reſpect 
and countenance ſhown him. 

Beſides the grateful mark propoſed for the —_ pariſh | 
officer when out of place, would it not be right to 
give ſome mark of honorable diſtinftim to the officer, 
be be ever ſo poor a man, to wear during the time of 
his actual ſervice? It would probably be attended with 
ſome happy effects in regard to the reſpe& which is 
due from his fellow- ſubjects in general, and particularly 
from the poor themſelves, over whom be is placed, and 
who are ſometimes very unruly. 

On the other hand, to check any degree of arrogance 
that might ariſe in his heart, a ſmall book of inſtruc- 
tions (a) ſhould be given him, deſcriptive of the rules 
of office, and explaining his duty both as a man and a 
chriſtian, as well as an officer, in the judicious, — 
and religious exerciſe of his authority. 

If men of ability and leiſure, would dire& the courſe 
of their ſtudies to things ſubſtantially vſeful, and adapt 
them to the circumſtances of times, perſons, and places, 
we might eaſily ſee judicious productions of this kind, 
which would be of infinite ſervice to the officer and to 
the poor. Thoſe pariſhes which have any thing pecu- 
liar to themſelves, might eaſily reduce it into a proper 

ſize, 
(a) See Letter LIII. in Vol. I. 


that appellation! 
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fize, to bind with any ſuch general book as I have men- 
tioned, This, among other things, the diſcipline and 
circumſtances of the affair requires ; but may not for 
the ſame reaſon be found. 1 WII 
Whatever part a man undertakes, the applauſe of his 
own heart is of infinitely greater conſequence to him 
than gold medals, or loud huzzas : yet if theſe are con- 
ſidered as incentives to a greater attention to the eſſential 
ſervice of his country, their value may be aſcertained ; 
and this conſideration only can give them weight, in 
gratifying the natural longings of the breaſt, to enjoy 
the pleaſure of beholding the happineſs of neren, 
tures. | 
If we cannot eat of five diſhes, let us # be contented 
with one or two; but let not the ſecond or the third 
conſiſt of a ſlaughtered infant. Nor let us drink the 
blood of the poor, as if we were reduced, in a literal 
ſenſe, to feed on each other, The real phraſe in pariſhes, 
is eating a child, In this inſtance we have been in the 
next degree to the antbropophagite. If you gain a feaſt or 
pecuniary emolument by the death of a child, whoſe life 
you took no care to preſerve, ſo far you eat the child, 
Rather forego a hundred ſcenes of jollity, than offer up 
| the life of a child to Ceres, Bacchus, or Venus. Re- 
member that you are a chriſtian, and ſhould triumph 1 in 
* | 
It is difficult to ſpeak of things of this kind in lire 
and literal terms. Negligence in moſt concerns of life 
- puniſhes itſelf; here the tender objects of it can only 
leave their cauſe to heaven, Nor doth it appear in the 
F — 


1 


great view of national welfare, that we can cure the 
wound without probing it to the bottom. 5 
Where the digeſtion is corrupted or impeded, food 


will not anſwer its true end. We who live in the 


ſeat of empire, and diffuſe nutrition to the limbs of 
the body politic, ſhould be cautious leſt the whole 
maſs be tainted by our folly or iniquity. Let us try * 
we can preſerve diſcipline where it exiſts, or recover it 
where it is loſt, and particularly in domeſtic life in the 
care of our children, and the regulation of our expences. 
Adverſity humbles; riches feed pride and preſumption. 
Remember that moral prudence is eſſential to obedience to 
divine as well as human laws ; and that the moſt opulent 
are in more danger of tranſgrefling ſuch laws than the 
moſt indigent. | 1 
Gs Yours, &c. 


The Advantages of a proper Education of the Poor. 
UET TER VA. 


F we have an important work to do, and but a little 

time to perform it in, let us the more ſpeedily and 
the more ſeriouſly examine, what taſk- Heaven has aſ- 
ſigned us; we ſhall then ſurely find that nothing can 
be of greater importance with reſpe& to this world, 
than the preſervation of each others lives ; and the lives 
of the poor are not leſs precious in the eye of human 
and divine laws, than the lives of the rich. Nay, 
we ſee the whole law and goſpel is compriſed in 


P g 


5 charity ; 


I 


charity; this is recommended in ſuch terms as if we 
could ſcarcely be guilty of a groſs violation of any 
laws, ſo long as we truly conſider aur own nature, as 
well as the poor and needy, to the care of whom ſuch 
choſen beatitudes are promiſed, But charity doth not 
terminate with the body. The man is compounded of 
body and ſoul; therefore if you regard the body only, 
and make no proviſion for happineſs after death, when 
it is in your power, it is either a proof that you do not 
believe that there will be any exiſtence after death; or 
that you act an abſurd and inconſiſtent part. 

The ſouls of the poor are precious in the fight of 
God. They, like the rich, depend on ſociety for the 
means of knowledge. It is neceſſary therefore they 
ſhould be taught what God requires of them. What 
this is we all know, and we ſee how deficient they are 
in their duty. Now if the knowledge and the power 
which the rich poſſeſs, are not employed in the ſervice 
of the poor, on what are theſe to depend ? andin whoſe 
ſervice are the rich to be employed ? 
It is obvious, beyond the reach of -a doubt, that 


there ever will be objects for the exerciſe of the nobleſt 


properties of the ſoul of man; and the foul i is his nobleſt 
object. If we mean to ſucceed, we muſt begin early 
with thoſe who depend on us, and the degree of this 
| dependance will be eſtimated by the talents commit - 
ted to us. We may conſider the human mind, with 
| regard to the things which relate to a future ſtate, in 
the ſame point of view (tho' the object is changed) as 
the buſineſs of the world, whereby men are to get their 
"Fa dai 


„ = 
daily bread by labor; and conſequently where there are 
no parents, or none that do their duty to their children; 
or where parents themſelves are totally ignorant, others 
muſt perform the office, whether it be by means of 
public hoſpitals, or in private domeſtic life. 

It is an approved maxim, that the children of the 
poor ſhould be familiarized to the objects whereby they 
may moſt probably get their bread by labor; and the 
earlier they begin, the better, provided their ſtrength 
and growth are not injured. In this reſpect I conſider 
the human ſpecies as I do other animals which we breed 
up for uſe. ” 

Hoſpitals or houſes of induſtry being neceſlary to in- 
ſtruction, are eligible, when neceſſity requires them. 

If there is a God !—If the ſoul is immortal; if there 
is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after death ; if we 
believe in our hearts theſe great articles of the chriſtian 

creed, which we pronounce with our tongues, we cer- 
tainly are bound, by all the ties of duty to the Fa- 
ther of mankind, to provide the means of inſtructing 
his children, aur fellow- creatures. If they are our fel- 
low ſubjects, they grow nearer to our hearts ; if they 
are the poor, they are placed immediately under our pro- 


tection; and having the commands of heaven on their 


ſide, if we light or neglect them, we rebel againſt the 
divine authority. 

Nothing ſurely can be more obvious than that we 
ought to confider the practice of morality as the baſis 
of religion; and religion the main prop of government; 
and to keep the mind as untainted as poſſible, be it 

done 


N 

done in hoſpitals or any other place, is an object of the 
greateſt moment. The genuine early practice of moral 
duties is the moſt effectual means of training up a child 
to a due ſenſe of civilization as well as religion; and 
this, in its proper extent and influence, muſt be taught 
in the world; it cannot be learnt in any other way. 
Good and evil are ſo blended together, that the means 
of acquiring the one, expoſe us to the other, and 
this operates nearly equal for and againſt hoſpital edu- 
cation; yet I believe we ſhall find the world, bad as 
it is, the beſt ſchool for thoſe who are to act a part 
in it. What we learn before ten or twelve, is of leſs 
moment to us than what we ſee and underſtand from 
12 to 18. It is this which will form the mind to a 
habit of virtue, guard us againſt temptations, or teach 
us to overcome them, when they attack us. 
If a child cannot be placed out, as being too young, 
and inſtruction can be moſt conveniently provided in an 
hoſpital, what is to be done? Let us not make diffi- 

culties where there are none - nor the world worſe than 
it really is. Piety, ſenſe, and candor, joined to expe- 
rience, can ſurely accompliſh every thing that God re- 
quires of men. . =: 
1 am permanently of opinion, upon the general view 
of this claſs of mankind, that all children ſhould be 
taught to read, as they conſtantly are in hoſpitals, were it 


only that they may be able to read ſome parts of the New 


Teſlament, and the Common Prayer Book, the orders of 
their mafter and the requeſt of their friend. More know- - 
ledge of books than this may not be neceſſary ; but if 
they occaſionally amuſe themſelves with the peruſal of de- 
2 ſcriptions 


1 


ſcriptions of incidents in real life; if theſe ſhould ſome- 


times draw a tear, the reader will not be the leſs in- 
elined to obedience to his rulers, or any other ſocial 


duties, nor the leſs diſpoſed to receive the great truths 


of his religion. His heart will not be the leſs ſuſcepti- 
ble of impreſſions of contrition, nor will he leſs lament 


that he is, as he often declares himſelf to be, a miſerable 
finer! 


As to writing, if one in twenty acquires this part 
of learning, it may anſwer for the other nineteen. 
Among the poor foundlings, I do not know of one of 
them taught to write, in the hoſpital, except by acci- 
dent, or that a boy is forward and impatient to learn ; 
though it is certain that many of them go to employ- 


ments where writing is neceſſary, and muſt be taught 


by the maſters. All of them, of both ſexes, are taught 
to read, and I hope to underſtand what is ſufficient to 


5 keep them in the fear of God. They will n 


ſtand in need of ſo much knowledge. 
I am not unacquainted with the full force of the ar- 


guments which are urged again the children of the poor 


being generally taught to read, which I apprehend to be 
one of the principal reaſons againſt hoſpital education, 
as if it were rather hurtful than beneficial to the com- 


munity, on this very account. I will therefore give 


you my reaſons more fully, why we ought to adhere 
ſtrictly to a conſtant rule of providing ſuch children with 
this degree of inſtruction. 

In countries ruled without law, or by ſuch indigeſted 
laws as violate the very rights of human nature, igno- 


4 rance 


1 

rance of all books ſeems to be neceſſary to government. 
I believe none of the oriental nations have yet introduced 
printing, which we eſteem the paladium of our liberty. 
At the ſame time it is evident that groſs ignorance is the 
cauſe of anarchy, and that anarchy, in the iſſue of things, 
muſt bring on the ſubverſion of a ſtate, Many notions 
have gone abroad as if we hurt ourſelves by indulging 
the common people in learning, when all that is meant 
is that they ſhould be able to read. 

In England, and ſtill more in Scotland, it will be g 
found that the common people are in general ſo much 
the better ſubjects, as they know the value of their reli- 
gion, laws and liberty; becauſe theſe are in their nature 
intrinſically valuable. If they ſee ſuch laws, in the ſame 
view as the ſwine may ſee a jewel in his ſnout, they will 
certainly deſtroy them. Their knowledge derived from 
reading, were it only of the New Teſtament, as I have 
mentioned, will render them leſs ferocious and leſs in- 
clined to violence, _ 

A forger who has learned too much ingenuity, is an 
enemy to ſociety, and muſt ſuffer death ; but ſurely a mur- 
derer who became ſuch partly through groſs ignorance, | 
eyen that he could not read, is a more atrocious enemy 
to the community, and dies (as expreſſed by an obſolete 
law) without benefit of clergy. Kae 

Liberty, joined with ſuch ignorance, creates impa- 
tience of control; and this is but another name for diſ- 
obedience to laws, whether human or divine. And a 
free ſtate may be more eaſily undone by a blind, immo- 
ral, or enthuſiaſtic ferocity of manners, than by any other 7 5 


means. 


CE 
means. We need not go far off, nor farther back than 
twenty years, for a verification of this principle. What 
but ignorance and ferocity in ſome, and deſperate for- 
tunes or blind prejudices in others, led ſo many thou- 
ſands of unhappy men to an untimely grave? And will 
not the knowledge of their own advantages in the ſecu- 
rity of property and the enjoyment of liberty, unſhackled 
from the petty tyranny which was embowelled in this 
free ſtate, now render that claſs of our fellow- ſubjects 
a loyal and valuable people? 

Liberty, founded in reaſon, and the eternal laws of 
equity, requires a conſciouſneſs of its own advantages in 
the breaſt of its ſubjects ; otherwiſe the part of freedom 
which is ſo apt to corrupt, and which men moſt greedily 
imbibe, not young tempered with knowledge ſufficient to 
qualify it, intoxicates the man, and makes it counteract 
itſelf. This we have often ſeen on occaſion of riots, 


and the madneſs of a mob. If reaſon is left undiſci- _ 


plined and unenlightened, with regard to ſocial ties and 
religious obligations, it will grow perverſe, and loſe its 
properties in the mind of the tranſgreſſor. 

If all the children of the poor were taught to read, 
none could pretend to the leaſt ſuperiority, conſe- 
quently no one would be, on that account, the worſe qua- 
lified for the laborious offices of life. I ſaw a plain proof 
of this in the perſons of ſeveral hundreds of young North 
Britons ſent to ſea in the King's ſervice in the laſt war. 
| Every one of them could read, and ſay his prayers. Every 
one was tight and clean; and no one, that I remember, 
was inclined to the diabolical practice of profane ſwear- 


ing 


L 4 ] 
ing and lying. They were the dregs of mankind, as to 
poverty, but there ſeemed to be a purity of manners 
which could ariſe from nothing but education: they 
were not come to an age of any hypocritical ſanctity. 
Upon enquiry, I found they had all been diſciplined ſo 
far, that they were queſtioned and inſtructed, at certain 
periodical viſitations, by their clergy. 

With grief I beheld numbers of our Engliſh boys of 
the ſame claſs, dauntleſs, indeed, and ſo far proper for 

ſeamen, and no doubt capable of as good impreſſions as 
their companions of North Briton ; but, for want of in- 
ſtruction, ſhamefully deficient in the qualities above- 

mentioned. A young perſon of any condition, who can 
with a ſteady countenance maintain a falſehood, muſt be 
reaſoned, or beaten, or ſtarved out of it, or conſidered as 
growing up, to a maturity of wickedneſs, Yet how is 
this to be avoided without learning the turpitude of 
4 

The teaching a religious 3 and the fear of 
ſomething beſides the gallows, cannot be more eſſential 
to the worldly happineſs of the individual, than it is to 
the well being of the ſtate. The catechiſm in general 
is our grand engine of inſtruction, and it certainly helps | 
the memory of children. But that part of it which con- 
tains the commandments of God, being the moſt intelli- 
gible to them, ſhould be conſidered as the firſt, and moſt 
important leſſon, and as moſt applicable to common life 
and moral duty. 

As to the ſcriptures, t the reading of duch paſtes only 
as are adapted to the growing powers of the mind, and 
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not over-whelming a child with a quantity of words to 


which his capacity is by no means equal, this is clearly 
pointed out to us by common ſenſe, which never will 


ſubmit to cuſtom, whilſt it maintains its 1 in the 
head or heart of man. 


The Duty of Prayer to young Perſons as Apprentices, and others on 
the Foundation of this Plan of Education, and as eſſential to the 
Education i the lower Claſjes of the People in general. 


LE T T E R IX. 


T muſt be obvious to men of the leaſt obſervation, 
that the radical cauſe of the iniquity which abounds 
in | the world is, that men's minds are not impreſt with a 


lively ſenſe of the being of a God; and one of the moſt 


ſubſtantial reaſons why they are not, is that they are not 
taught how to addreſs him. It being a condition that 
the maſter or miſtreſs ſhall be entitled to 40 8. part of 
the apprentice fee, upon the apprentice repeating with- 


out book a ſhort morning and evening prayer, the Belief, 


the Commandments, and the Lord's Prayer, as I ſhall 
relate to you, proper prayers ſhould be preſented them. 
Is it an indignity offered our young fellow-ſubjects to 
ſuppoſe that many of them go into the world without 
this degree of knowledge; and that with thoſe who have 
the words, very little if any pains is taken to impreſs 
the ſenſe of ſuch words on their minds? I am ſorry to 


ſay, I know it to be true in regard to great numbers. It 


will afford you ſatisfaction to be informed what kind of 
6 | prayers. 


L 43 ] 
prayers are uſed by the children at the hoſpital at Lamb's 
Conduit Fields, which we now call the Orphan Hoſpi- 
tal, and alſo the chief parts of thoſe which are uſed at 
the ancient and reſpectable inſtitution of Chriſt's Hoſ- 
pital. Lofty figures, ſublime ideas, and confeſſions of 
grievous ſins, ſeem to be equally improper for children; 
but cuſtom rules us even in our addreſſes to heaven. In 
the days of fanaticiſm many expreſſions crept into our 
books which i in theſe times are expunged, | 
Where the ability of a young perſon extends fo far, and 
ſurely there are numbers of the poor neither want ſenſe 
nor memory, when properly called forth, it is very eſ- 
ſential to their happineſs to give them juſt ideas of chaſ- 
tity and fidelity, with juſt impreſſions of their condition 
as to the mortality of the body and the immortality of 
the ſoul, If they can acquire this knowledge by only 
reading ſhort addreſſes to the great Parent of mankind, 
it will be happy for them in life and death, and in the 
day of judgment. 
From the nature of our condition as men, nothing 
can open our minds more to a ſenſe of virtue, and a 
proper eſtimation of a tranſitory world, than the thought 
of death, and its concomitants, judgment, heaven, or hell. 
But as if we imagined the young perſon would grow 
melancholy, if we applied it cloſely to his mind ; we 
paſs this matter over in as tranſient a manner, as if he 
really had very little or no intereſt in it. The rich are 
apt to refine away the moſt ſolemn conſiderations, and 
the poor treat them with indifference. We crowd to a 
rarghow, but who attends, or ſends young perſons to at- 
G3. tend, 
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 [ 44 ] 
tend, the end of this world, and the commencement of eter- 
nity, We have an admirable prayer when we commit 
our duſt to duſt ; but I queſtion if one young perſon, in 
five hundred, knows there is ſuch a thing. Why are they 
not taught what life is? With a little change of words 


it may be adapted to common uſe (a), and rendered as 
familiar as it is important. Would a young perſon, 
with the natural frame of mind, whieh the indulgent 
author of nature hath given us, grow melancholy with the 
thought, that he might die at th:rteen, when he ſees his 


maſter alive at three-ſcore? Would he not rather learn 


to poſſeſs his ſoul in peace, from the coniideration, that 
if he /hould die he ſhall be happy. 
Nothing is ſo eſſential to the life of man, as commerce 
with his maker. In theory, this is never denied; but 
in practice, i it is amazing to conſider, how few learn to 
_ addreſs 


(a) A Lmighty Oct, and parent of warkind, I We thes of 


thy infinite mercy and goodneſs, to enable me to conſider, 
that man who is born of a woman hath but a ſhort time to live; 
that he cometh up and is cut down like a flower; that he fleeth as 


it were a ſhadow, never continuing in one ſtay. Teach me, O0 


Father of mercy, to conſider, that in the midſt of life I am in 
death; and of whom can I ſeek for ſuccour, but of thee, O Lord, 
though for my ſins thou art juſtly difpleaſed. —Yet, O God moſt 


| holy, O Lord moſt mighty, O holy and merciful Saviour, deliver 


me not into the bitter pains of eternal death. Thou knoweſt, Lord, 
the ſecrets of my heart; ſhut not thy merciful ears to my prayers ; 


nor thou, O bleſſed Redeemer, and judge of quick and dead, fuf. 


fer me not at my laſt hour, for any pains of death, to fall from 
thee, Teach me, O God, in all conditions and extremities, to re- 


joice in the comfort of thy holy word, and to do my duty whilſt I 


live, in ſteady hope of a reſurreQion to immortal happineſs, thro? 


the merits and mediation of the ſame Jeſus Cheriſh the bleſſed $a» 


viour and Redcemer of the world, 


Eh eee 


9 2 
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addreſs him with awe, and propriety of expreſſion, The 
rich are not taught it at any public ſchool ; they are nat 


taught any reliſh of devotion, but rather by an injudi- 


cious intruſion of too much external piety, and atten- 


dance at church, we make young lards and gentlemen | 


ſick of devotion before they leave ſchool. hen it is 
that they are 7e/ared to a vigorous ſenſe of this duty, the 
great ſearcher of hearts can only tell ! 

The preſent buſineſs is to take the poor under our pa- 


tronage. 80 far as any ſuggeſtion of this kind may N 

avail, I would conſider, not only the means of teaching 
them in the firſt inſtance, but how they may retain their 
inſtruction to the end of life. Acquaintance with God, is 


no viſionary expreſſion : So far as adoration, gratitude, 
and obedience, differ from a cold careleſſneſs, ingratitude, and 


diſcbedience, we are all deeply intereſted firſt to learn, and 
then to teach the poor what belongs to their peace, be- 


fore it is hid from our eyes for ever. 
Their prayers ſhould be ſhort, plain, and ſimple. 


Some forms in uſe, are too diffuſe, too figurative in 
expreſſion, or involved in ſenſe, and upon the whole, 
unfit for children. To adapt prayers to their capacity, 


we ſhould give them not only force of expreſſion, but 
ſimplicity, and tenderneſs of ſentiment, as addreſſes to 


the Father of mankind ; dignity and awe, as to the maker 


of heaven and earth (a). 1 
The 


ca) A Moxzninc Pa AYER uſed by the Children of the Orphan Hoſpital. 
'O Lord God Almighty, who haſt made me, and all the world, 1 


humbly thank thee for thy care of me in the night paſt. Con- 
tinue bo, favor and compaſſion to me: keep me this day from all 
harm, 


46 ] 
The prayers at Chriſt's Hoſpital are ſuppoſed to be 
for elder ern than the foundlings, and the moſt. 


| part 
harm, and help my endevors to behave « hott humbly, ſoberly, 


and godly, that I _ always . thee in thought, word, and 


| deed. 
O merciful Father, make me to remember, that it is by thy gra- 
cious providence I am clothed and fed, and my life preſerved. 


Teach me to be always contented, and pray for thoſe who have 


acted as parents to me. Give me an awful reverence of thy ma- 


jeſty; and make me tremble and afraid of offending tuee, by any 


falſhood, fraud, or uncleanneſs: any unjuſt or uncharitable action; 
that I may be happy in the enjoyment of a good conſcience; and 


never fall into that dreadful and AY n which | 


waits on impenitent ſinners. 


This I beg, O Lord, in the name of my bleſſed Saviour and Re- | 


deemer Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 


Another, chiefly extraBted from the tate 
God, my Father, and Lord of heaven, who haſt ſafely brought 


me to the beginning of this day; defend me in the fame with 


thy almighty power, and grant that I fall not into any ſin, neither 


run into any kind of danger; but that all my thoughts and words 


may be ordered by thy governance, and that I may do all things 
acceptable in thy ſight. This I beg, O merciful and tender Father, 
for Be: ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, our Redeemer. Amen. 


For any Time, uſed at the Orphan Hoſpital. 


Merciful Lord and tender Father, I moſt humbly befeech thee 
to give me thy aſſiſtance, that I may conſtantly ſtudy, and 
e endevor to ſerve thee in all things with a en and wil- 
ling mind. = hs 


Grant that I may be moſt truly thankful and dutifu] to my 3 | 


factors, maſters, and teachers; harmleſs and kind to all others; 
that by thy grace I may always govern myſelf with patience and 


meekneſs, as taught by my bleſſed Redeemer in his holy goſpel.— 


And when Idie, O let me enjoy that happineſs in the life to come, 

_ which thou haſt promiſed t to thoſe who are good, and ſerye thee 

with a true heart. | 

This I beg, O merciful Father, for the ſake of thy beloved 1 

my Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who hath commanded me, when I pray, 

to ſay, Our Fatber, &c. - 
1 
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part of their compoſitions ſeem to be extremely 
good (3). 


Here 
an EVENING PRAYER at the Orphan Hoſpital. wy 


| 0 God, my Almighty Creator and Preſerver, accept my humbleſt 


thanks for thy protection, and all the bleſſings I have received 


this day paſt. Forgive all the fins which I have committed againſt 


thee this day, and make me afraid and aſhamed to do any thing 
that is wrong. Let me conſtantly remember, that thou art preſent 


every where, both day and night, and that all my thoughts, all my 
words, and actions, are open to thy view. 


I now lie down to reſt, O merciful and tender Father, in humble 


| confidence that thy goodneſs will keep me in ſafety ; that I may 


ariſe refreſhed with fleep, in health, and ſtrength, of body and 
mind; and when this preſent life is ended in death, O Lord, re- 
ceive my ſoul into that happy — which thou haſt prepared for 
thy obedient children. | 

This I beg, through Jeſus Chriſt my . who died upon 


the croſs, that through my obedience to * le, I may be re- 


deemed from my ſins. Amen. 
Our Father, &c. 


(5) Morninc PRAYER at + Chriſt's Hoſpital. 


J God of mercy, and Father of all comfort, who of thy merciful 
goodneſs haſt brought us to the beginning of this day: we 
thine unworthy children beg the continuance of thy mercies to- 
wards us: and that pardoning our offences, and continuing to be 


2 good unto us, thou wouldeſt diſpoſe us to a ſtrict obedience to thy 


commandments, through Jeſus Chriſt, our Lord and only Re- 


deemer. Amen. 


Emember not, Lord, the fins of our youth, nor the follies of 
our childhood: but conſider whereof we are made, and from 
what we are fallen by the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents, and be 
merciful unto us. O teach us betimes to number our days, that we 


may apply our hearts n unto n for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake. 


Amen. 
EVENING Paar at Chrift's Hoſpital. 
Father of mercies, look upon us of thy great goodneſs, We 
have ſinned againſt thee, and are not worthy to be called thy 
children, The wantonneſs and folly of our youth, the frailty and 
| ſtub- 


1 
Here I muſt obſerve, that prayers which may with 
propriety be uſed through life, are ſo far the beſt to learn 
in childhood, if, as I fear, (though it is a bold thought) 
the bulk of mankind do not often learn any form of 
words after they grow up, except thoſe who remember 
the Liturgy ; and very few are qualified to pray without 
form, with an intenſe devotion, = 
The primitive Chriſtians uſed to pray at noon, as well 
as in the morning, and at night. The Mahommedans 
pray at noon ; and ſo do the pious Jews. And I have 
obſerved ſome of the papiſts in Portugal do the ſame. 
There is a prayer at Chriſt's Hoſpital for noon (c). Thoſe 
for the Royal Family, and their founders, with the ſmall 
change (d) I have made, might do for any charitable 
' inftitution. _ . e 
45 . e The 
ſtubborneſs of our depraved nature have made us err: O forgive us 
our ſins : refreſh our drooping ſpirits; and grant us thy grace ſo to 


walk before thee for the future, that we may bring fruit meet for 
repentance, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


(c) O Father of light, ſhine upon us with the fulneſs of thy grace. 
P Do away our offences, cloath us with humility, and fill un 
with thy Holy Spirit, that we may be enabled to do ſuch good 
works, as thou haſt ordained us to walk in. Look down in com» 
paſſion upon thy poor children. Protect our tender age from the 
violence of temptation ; ſtrengthen us by thy almighty power; and 
as we grow in years, ſo make us grow in grace, through Chriſt ous 
Lord. Amen. | | | | 


(4) PRotett, we beſeech thee, with thy heavenly bleſſing, Chriſt's 

holy church, particularly this portion of it in which we 
live: Guide, ftrengthen, and prote& it. Bleſs our Sovereign 
Lord King GEORGE, and all the Royal Family, and all that are 
m authority under him. Bleſs this city, and every member of it, 
particularly this Foundation, with all that ſerve in it, or do good 
unto it. And this we beg for Chriſt his ſake. Amer, | 
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The evening prayers in both hoſpitals, in the ſeveral 
wards at night, going to bed, are highly commendable ; 
but that in Chriſt's Hoſpital of ſuperior dignity, and 
may ſerve the children, as it ſtands altered in a few 
words, when grown up to manhood (a), 
As to the manner in which children in general are 
taught, or rather permitted to read prayers, not to pray, it 
| 6g 5 
We praiſe thee for our Founders and Benefactors, and for the 
comfort thou- haſt afforded us by their means, both to ſoul and 
body: bleſs, and greatly increaſe their ſubſtance who have ſatisfied 


the poor with bread ; let their families be proſperous upon earth, 
and a ſute and full arch be given them of the Lord at the reſur- 


rection of the juſt. Grant that we, with thankful hearts for all thy 
mercies, may chearfully do thy will, through Jeſus Chriſt, who 

liveth and reigneth with thee, and the Holy Or world without 
end. Amen, 


. ( 0Lo RD, let the reſt we are going to, mind us of the hour of 

death: and now that we are going to lie down, let us con- 
ſider, that it may be, we ſhall riſe up no more. We do earneſtly 
repent us of our ſins, and are heartily ſorry for our miſdoings; and 


we beſeech thee, give us grace ſo to be ſenſible of all our errors for 


the time to come, that the remembrance of them, may be a warning 
to us, to continue ſtedfaſt in our obedience, and ever to walk in 
newneſs of life, to the glory of thy holy name, through Chriit onr 
Lord. Amen. 
All honor and praiſe be given to thee, O 11 God 1 
for the life thou haſt raiſed us to by thy free grace, and for the 


hopes of glory: for the free courſe of thy goſpel among us, and for 


the miniſters of thy holy word and ſacraments, Give us grace, we 


pray thee, ſo to apply theſe means which thou haſt afforded us, that 


they may become ſalvation to un, through our diene Redeemer 
Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


Preſerve us, O merciful God, from all the n of the night. | 
Give us quiet and compoſed thoughts, and ſuch reſt in thee, that we 


may ſleep under the covering of thy wings, and awake in thy favor, 


through him who liveth and reigneth with thee, and the Holy Ghoſt, 


world without end. Amen. 


— 
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is of all things in the world the moſt abſurd. The ſame 
may be ſaid of their ſcreaming, when it is meant they 
ſhould ing with ſolemn devotion, and true meaſure. 
They are both a mere burleſque. A very little pains, 
and patience, might remedy theſe abuſes. The abſurdity 
of being thus trifling in religious duties, is * ſhameful 
as to admit of no excuſe. 

As for the grace before meat, at Chriſt's Hoſpital (b), 
it is a good one, yet I wiſh in general to remind the 
world of the duty of charity as in the form (e). The 
grace after meat is alſo worthy of imitation 4 ). | 

If a collection were made of all the forms, 3838 
and domeſtic oeconomy, of our numerous charities in 
the kingdom, every one might extract the ſweets of ſuch 
a labor. It ſeems to be a work worthy of any man of 5 
ſenſe, piety, and leiſure. Whether he be a deep theolo- 


giſt or not, is not material. 
To þ prepare * temptation, it might be proper they 


ſhould 


(5% CQ IVE us thankful hearts, O Lord God, for the table which 
thou haſt ſpread for us. Bleſs thy good creatures to our 
uſe, and us to thy ſervice, for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake. Amen. 


(e J GO D, our Father, we hakech thee, to ſupply the wants of 

| all our fellow-creatures, and inſpire our hearts with grati- 
tude and love, for this and all thy mercies to us, for Jeſas Chriſt his 
| fake. Amen, 


(a) Breed Lord, we yield thee hearty praiſe and thankſgiving 
| for our Founders and Benefactors, by whole charitable be- 
nevolence thou haſt refreſhed our bodies at this time. So ſeaſon and 
refreſh our ſouls with thy heavenly Spirit, that we may live to thy 
honor and glory. Protect thy church, the King, and all the Royal 
| Family. - And preſerve us in pence and truth, through Chriſt our 
Saviour, Amen, | 


1 


. ould read, if not learn by heart, a prayer on chaſtity le), 


and another on fidelity in Pa ( 2 1 
ä | The 
(e) Fr CHASTITY. 

Lord of heaven ! have mercy on thy ſinful creature, who offereth 
up his prayers unto thee. Let not luſt pervert my heart, nor 
any temptation turn mine eyes from heaven. Purify my affections, 
and eſtabliſh a right ſpirit within me, that my body may be a fit 
habitation for my immortal ſoul. Guard every avenue to my heart, 
and give me ſtrength to drive all wicked thoughts from me, that 
religion may become my delight, and obedience to thy laws my com- 
fort. Send me thy helping grace, O merciful God, for the ſake of 
the ſpotleſs ſoul of thy beloved Son, that no bad example may ſhake 
my purpoſe, no wiles of ſatan enſnare, no foolith fancy delude me 
into ſin. Aſſiſt me with thy good Spirit, O God, and ſo guide my 
ſteps, and arm me with reſolution, that by perſevering unto the end, 
I may triumph over death and the grave. This I beg, O mer - 


ciful God, through the mediation of thy dear Son, who died to rer 
deem the world! Amen. 


oy ) For Fidelity in Serwvitude. 


LO RD, the righteous judge of men, let thy fear be always "TY | 
© fore mine eyes, that I may faithfully diſcharge my duty, nor 
ever fall under thy diſpleaſure. Let neither indolence nor falſhood 
betray my ſopl ; but make me zealous in my maſter's ſervice (a), 
that my conduct towards him may expreſs my gratitude, for all 
the mercies, which Thou haſt vouchſafed unto me. Thy all- 
piercing eye, O Lord, can ſee my inmoſt thoughts and minuteſt 
actions! Let my love and bonor, my fidelity and reſpe for my 
maſter, be apparent in bis ſight, that I may delight in promoting his 
proſperity : and let our united endevors advance thy glory, and the 
happineſs of mankind. Give him (5), O Lord, a juſt ſenſe of his 
eternal obligations to juſtice, piety, and temperance, and every other 
virtue, that no part of his conduct may diſturb the repoſe of my 
ſoul, but render my ſincerity towards him the more acceptable to 
thee. This I beg, O merciful Father, for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake, 
who died upon the croſs for me a miſerable ſinner. auen. 


(8) or miſtreſs's . | (b) or her, | 
7 
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The making long prayers, or the uſual manner in 
which children are taught to pray; can this convey any 
idea effectual to the end in view? We generally think 


it judicious to avoid diſcourſing with young perſons on 


ſubjects which they cannot be ſuppoſed to comprehend: 
on the ſame principle ſhould we not be very careful, in 
regard to prayer, not to give them a habit of repeating 
words, and addrefling thoſe words to their Maker which, 


whether ſimple or not, they are not called upon to 


attend to, nor queſtioned if they underſtand? Is not 
this, in effect, teaching them a habit of offering an in- 
animate ſacrifice to the Almighty, or in other words, 


being irreligious? There ſeems to be ſomething ſo de- 
fective in this point, as to merit great conſideration, and 


calls for great correction. 


As the light of reaſon dawns forth, the mind ſhould | 
be aſſiſted, The idea of the exiſtence of an inviſible 
Being to whom we are ſome how, and ſhall be ſome- 


where accountable, eomes very early. To cheriſh and 
improve this apprehenſion, whilſt the mind is in an in- 
fant, unpolluted late, ſeems to be an eſſential duty, 
For if we are not early habituated in our addreſſes to 


that Being, to think of him with great awe and reve- 


rence, we are in effect taught to approach him irreve- 
rently ; and, accordingly, we often find leſs awe and re- 
ligious fear prevailing before him, than before a natural 
parent. 


The moſt familiar means to remedy this evil ſeem to 


be occaſional comments on the meaning of the words of 
the prayer, and leſſons to be given immediately before 
— 
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kneeling down. To ſuppoſe the heart of a young per- 5 
ſon incapable of any impreſſion, renders prayer itſelf 
abſurd to them. Solemn ſilence as a prelude to devotion; 
a happy tone of voice; fewneſs and fimplicity of words; 
_ aweful pauſes, and proper accents: theſe are expedients 
which, at a certain age, according to the dawnings of 
reaſon and the power of imitation, can hardly ever 
fail of the end in view. If queſtions. were aſked in a 
familiar manner, ſo as not to diftreſs the mind but im- 
print ideas on the heart, as well as words on the memory, 
the end would generally be anſwered, though by flow 
degrees. In the mean while ſome children would ſoon 
learn, and be able to teach others. The fame methods 
which would anſwer for the poor, will ſerve equally for 
the rich; and this kind of charity ſeems to be as much 
wanted for the one as the other. 6 7 ; 
If. prayer in families were in uſe, as in hag of leſs 
wealth and leſs diſſipation, every maſter would employ 
his talent under his own roof, and by learning to pray, 
teach his domeſtics : and from being taught how to 
expreſs their thoughts, they might learn how to think, 
without danger of degenerating into 2 frenzy 
or hypocritical ſanctity. SORE, 
There is a cuſtom which is ftill preſerved among 
great numbers of people of ſaying what they call Grace, 
before and after meals. By this I preſume is meant, for 
it cannot be devoid of a meaning, a ſhort prayer of thankſ- 
giving; and be it ever ſo ſhort, it is a remembrance, 
and of admirable uſe to keep on the mind a ſenſe of re- 
ligion. Some chriſtians ſtand round the table in an 
aul 
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awful manner and pray to themſelves, .as I have ob- 
ſerved among the Germans : ſome make a long and for- 
mal prayer :- ſome ſay nothing, and do nothing : and 
greater numbers utter a few words in ſo curſory, un- 
meaning and inanimate a manner, that it would be a 
ſhame to ſpeak in ſuch a tone to any ſuperior in com- 
mon life. In ſpite of cuſtom, this muſt be ſhocking to 
thoſe who have any awe of the Deity on their minds. 
They intend to teach their children, that they believe 
| in a Supreme Being, and offer up this prayer to him; or 
they mean to leave it doubtful what the deſign of theſe 
words is. 4 OED 
When we ſee common ſenſe diſplayed in theſe impor- 
tant articles, we may hope for more happy times. Can 
the poor man or the rich be accepted before God, when 
he doth not ſpeak as if he deſired or deſerved to be 
heard, or meant or intended to worſhip him ? Can he 
| adore his Maker, when he doth not allow himſelf time to 
collect his thoughts to know what he is about ? And how 
can he teach his children what he has not learnt himſelf ? 
The trifling injudicious manner in which this duty is 
performed in hoſpitals, 1s no leſs painful to a conſiderate 
mind. 5 Yours, &c. 


The imperfed? Manner i:  awhich the Poor are uſually initiated 
into a Knowledge of Religion. 
LET TEX X. 
lpRN are often taught, by I know not what 
kind of policy, to fear creatures of invention; 
it is plain they are ſuſceptible of fear of what they d 
„ : nat 
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not ſee, and may therefore be made to comprehend the 

Omnipreſence of the Deity, and that he is a merciful 
and tender Father, who, like their natural parents, will 
chaſtiſe them for their good, if they deſerve puniſhment. - 
In the ſame manner the law of Chriſt informs us, 
what we may, and what we may not do. Were we to 
apply to the mind of a child, the incidents of life, good 
or evil, as they ariſe, and ſhow him how they agree with, 
or contradict that law, the idea of law, as given by 
Cod, might be enforced as the idea of law given by 
men; for the breach of which, they will be puniſhed. 
Were they alſo taught how naturally theſe operate on 
each other, the one for temporal felicity and the other 
for everlaſting happineſs after death; I ſee no difficulty in 
making an impreſſion on a mind yet unprepoſſeſſed. A 

We do not begin early to teach children an awful 
carriage as before an Almighty though Inviſible Be- 
ing. To impreſs the tender mind, that every thing we 
| ſee was made by God; were we to bid him often ob- 
ſerve the beauties of nature on the ſurface of the earth, 
and the glorious luminaries of the heavens, as the 
works of his creation, the child might be eaſily led to 
form high ideas of the greatneſs of the power and mer- 
cy of God. But according to the beſt of my obſerva- 
tion, when we ſpeak of things belonging to religion, it 
is generally in a vague, deſultory manner: how can we 
thus expect a child ſhould learn his duty to his God or 
his neighbor ? 08 

A journeyman ſhoemaker muſt be able to make a 
ſhoe, « or he will not be paid: but there is no exami- 


nation 


HS 

nation of a ſchool-maſter, as ſuch, whether he has any 
| Loft for forming the human mind. There is no rule 
preſcribed to him, but what he takes up by accident; 
nor is it much enquired after, whether he is a man of 
virtue and underſtanding, or what methods he takes to 
give young perſons impreſſions of religion, provided 
they learn French or Latin, and Greek ? Many are 
not paid in any degree fuitable to the importance of the 
office when they are qualified; and in general there is no 
particular countenance ſhewn to men of the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed abilities, who might be induced to exert 
them in that way, for the public good. If there is oreat 

negligence in the moral and religious education of the 
5 rich, we muſt not be ſurprized at what happens to the 
poor. Whether the evil will be rectified in Univerſities, _ 
in charitable inflitutions, or private families, muſt be 


| left to time. 


That there is matter to work upon for much higher 
things than we ſee, is beyond all diſpute. The human 
mind has a natural propenſity to religion, tho' our ſenſes 
ſo often oppoſe it; and it is owing to a neglect of teach- 
ing, and to the bad impreſſions originally contracted 
among the vulgar, that there is ſo much debauchery, 
drunkenneſs, profane ſwearing, habitual lying, de- 
ceit and fraud. And is it not from the fame cauſe 
that the higher claſſes of men ſo often treat the name of 
God with as little awe and reverential fear as is found 
: amongſt the meaneſt of mankind : and yet we have 
very good authority for the fear of God being the be- 

_ gimung 


I 
grinning of wiſdbm ; if we wiſh our children to be with 
we ſhould teach them this feat. | 
| If we mean to tranſmit down to them a 8 plan 
of liberty, and rational government in church and Rate, 
we ſhould do this; for if they do not fear Od, they will 
not fear man ; and their rulers in common with other 
fellow ſubjects will be indifferent to them: they will 

treat them all with contempt and deriſion, as ſuits their 
bumor; and if 1 at length a 2686 . _—_ fares 
well to liberty, 5 
| The ordinary produce of a mind totally adored 
in this reſpect, among rich or poor, is infidelity with te- 
gard to a ſubſtantial truſt in the promiſes of God, ot 
| the fear of his threatnings : It is diftruſt in relation to 
his Providence; indolence and irrefolution in religion, 
diſfoluteneſs in manners; and in general a practice ras 
ther ſuited to the ſuppoſition, that there is ww Cod, and 
that the ſoul is material, than 2 firm belief r | 
truths of chriſtianity, = 
| From what other root doth It ſpring, that ſo great a 
part of the chriſtian world act rather as if the ſoul is 
not immortal, than with a religious habit of mind, and 
a conſtant fear and love of God? If from him alone we 
can expect any happineſs after death; if deaths is certain, 
and the daily inſtances of it are the objects of ſenſe; if 
the immortality of the ſoul is no leſs certain to the moral 
perception, ſupported by revelation'; tlie leaſt that one part 
of mankind can do is to take care the other be well ao- 
quainted what ſuoh revelation conſiſts in, and Kept in con- 
ſtant remembrance of what the common exerciſe of reaſon 


. e 
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requires. We might then hope that a habit of reli 
gious rectitude, free from all ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, 
would do more honor to human nature, with regard to 
its natural hopes and fears, than all the exertion of the 
powers of the human ſoul in other reſpects, can poſſibly 
do, in the firſt and greateſt of mankind, 
If the contempt of death naturally ſprings from the 
energy of the hopes which men entertain, conſidering 
them as chriſtians, from what they read in the New 
Teſtament : if nothing leſs than this contempt can fix 
life on its proper baſis, and afford conſolation to the : 
heart : if the poor and rich have a common title to 
this conſolation, and are equally intereſted in the pri- 
vilege of being informed; the poor are, in effect, as 
much upon a level with the rich, as the laity with 
the clergy. Eccleſiaſtical tyranny in the Romiſh church 
makes it otherwiſe; for the more ignorant her people 
are, the more conſiſtent with the maxims ſhe adopts. 
We are apt to conſider riches and poverty as hap- 
pineſs and miſery ; but with regard to a future ſtate, 
they ſeem to operate in the ſame manner. They both 
create diſſipation of thought and temptation to iniquity. 
Whether it is moſt reaſonable to expect to find profound 
chriſtian philoſophers among the rich or poor, I know 
not. If the methods ordinarily purſued with either are 
Not calculated to produce ſuch a turn of mind, or con- 
ſiſtency of conduct as conſtitutes a real chriſtian, we 
muſt not be ſurprized at any thing that happens. If we 
are not chriſtians, we have no religion to be depended 
2 | | | den, 
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on, and conſequently there is no ſecurity to the ſtate, as 
it depends on religion, as all ſtates neceſſarily muſt do. 


If the name of chriſtian fills the heart of the poor 
man with gladneſs, in his hopes in the promiſes of 


_ Chriſt, and we mean to make every man obedient to 
the laws of his country, and as happy as he can be in 


his ſtation ; let every child of both ſexes read, that they 


may be ſo much the better informed of that in which 


they are ſo nearly concerned. To decline teach- 
ing them is, in effect, to with-hold this knowledge; 


and to with-hold this knowledge ſeems to be a manifeſt 
violation of their rights, not only as members of a free 
| ſtate, but as they are born i in a chriſtian country. 
Yours, . 


i Clrifin Knowledge in a Chriflian Country, effential to ciuſ. 
| lization and Liberty. 


LETTER Xl. 


INCE it is obvious, that the | happineſs of 'our 


country depends, in a great degree, on the civili- 
zation of the common people, and that this reſults from 
a due ſenſe of humanity and religion: ſince it is as ap- 
parent, that a proper and neceſſary knowledge of reli- 


gion to rational Beings depends on inſtruction, as that 


a dog or a horſe may be more eaſily rendered tame and 


docile than a tyger or a lion: ſince thoſe who are moſt 
groſsly illiterate, are the moſt dangerouſly abandoned, 
or 2 the leaſt reliſh of 'the Scriptures, or books of - 
I - | * 
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practical Chriſtianity: ſince the bare tranſient hearing 
the words of eternal life, can hardly make ſo deep an 
impreſſion as hearing and reading alſo, and that all which 
it is poſſible to do, as far as we know, is little enough; 
it follows, that from religious, as well as political mo- 
tives, we are intereſted to ſee that the common people 
be taught to read, and likewiſe to offer up their prayers 
to the great Lord and Sovereign of the univerſe. 

Neither the elevation nor depreſſion of a ſtate is or- 
_ dinarily accompliſhed by ſudden changes or violent con- 


cuſſions, but in a gradual manner, and as the minds of 


the people are more or leſs inclined to virtue; therefore 
it behoves us to be watchfyl of the maxims we adopt 
nn regard to the common people. We have been ſo buſy 
for half a century in acquiring worldly grandeur, that 
we have net thought much how it may be loſt again, 

We make a great point af the freedom of the preſs, 
eſteeming it the palladium of liberty; and it may be 
ſo. I do not believe we have yet filled up the meaſure of 
our iniquities ſo far as to meditate the enſlaving one 
another; yet this ſame preſs abuſed, may operate in the 
ſame manner as no preſs at all. If we fall by the am- 
hition of a few, or the folly and wickedneſs of many, 
it is but of little moment, if we do fall. In the mean 


time, if liberty is to ſpring and take root, and be water- 


ed by learning, or the freedom of writing, and promulg- 
ing what we pleaſe, how comes it that the ſons of free- 
don ſhould be ayerſe to the common people, who are 
| the bulk of the nation, being taught to read, I do 
not mean that they ſhould read all the productions of 

| 1 r 


CF 

the preſs, or perplex themſolves by a diverſity of politi- 
cal ſentiments. But being myſelf free on principle, I 
wiſh it were fully Er as 2 exiterion to judge 
of liberty, 


1. Whether it is 1 and A that the com- 


mon people in general be taught to read or not ? 

2. Whether reading is one diſtinguiſhing mark of 
the common freedom we enjoy, and mean to preſerve ? 
3. Whether reading be neceſſary to render the peo- 


- more happy in themſelves, more uſeful to others, 
leſs expoſed to temptation for want of ſame. object to 


abe in bours of leiſure, and the worſe or n better 
chriſtians? 

| Theſe points are yet da. 

Whether a greater or leſs number of the Ming 
poor are now taught to read, than in the days of re- 


| ligious phrenzy and fanaticiſm, I cannot pretend to ſay: 
we generally go from one extreme into the other; but 

_ chriſtianity never erected its banners on a more rational 

and folid baſis than at this time; I mean as to theory x 
but ſurely it is very wureaſozable to be luke-warm in 


prodlice in à matter of ſuch vaſt importance to both 
worlds, whether the people in general may inform them- 
ſelves in matters of their eternal intereſt. 


learning to read! and. that where they are moſt ig- 
norant, they are moſt poor and abjeft, And if nei- 
ter the miniſter, landlord, or lord of the manor, nor 
ether perſon of condition. in the avighborhood, takes 


any 
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I have obſerved upon enquiry, in ſeveral 3 in 
England, chat the people plead poverty in excuſe for not 
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any cognizance of this matter, when the buſineſs might 
be accompliſhed by one who has neither hands nor legs 
for other work, ſuch villages will remain in ignorance. 
The queſtion then is, if, ſome of their ſuperiors of 
the preſent generation may not, in a worldly view, live 
long enough to repent of this neglect, where it really 
is; and as to the duty they are bound to as chriſ- 
tians, who have hopes in another life, it may alſo be- 
come a ſubject of repentance, when it will avail but little, 
Life is not given to be trifled away. EY 
In many public charitable inſtitutions, - the governors 
er direQors give their objects little tracts of practical 7 
divinity, taking it for granted they can read, and that 


they have been taught the rudiments of their religion ; 


in which the donor is oftentimes moſt grievouſly miſ- 
ſtaken. The celebrated Dr. Synge Archbiſhop of 
Tuam his Nnotoledge of Religion made eaſy to the meaneſt 
Capacity, which is comprehended in thirty pages ; and 
the ſame author's Excuſes for not frequenting the holy Com- 
munion anſwered, contained in fifty pages, both in twelves, 
are moſt excellent tracts, very portable and very cheap. 
But except the preſent good Archbiſhop of Canterbury's | 
valuable preſents of ſome thouſand copies of this and 
ſuch other tracts to the poor, I have not had the good 
fortune to meet with any of them. This I know indeed, 
that ſeveral country gentlemen, upon reading theſe tracts, 
were aſtoniſhed at their being ſo little acquainted with 
ſuch books, and have provided many hundred copies for 
the uſe of their own dependants. And the Society for pro- 
moting chriſtian knowledge have theſe books in their 
catalogue. The 


[ 63 J 
The beautiful ſimplicity, the nervous ſenſe and apo- 
ſtolical purity of theſe little tracts, muſt Rand confeſſed as 
long as reaſon and chriſtianity have any influence on our 
lives. I am perſuaded their merit is not ſufficiently known 
in charity-fchools, pariſh or other workhouſes, or hoſpi- 


tals, I know of the diſperſion of 12 or 14, ooo, in- 
troduced into little books, intended, as the. occaſion 
aroſe, for boys ſent to ſea, common ſoldiers, penitent 


proſtitutes, and ſuch like ; and it is probable they have 
been of ſome uſe to ſome of the parties to whom they 
were given, or in ſome other hands; but ſuch efforts 
alone by no means reach the great end propoſed of a 
s regular method of eſtabliſhing the religion of our coun- 


try in the hearts of the common people, that we may 


| ſee it in their lives and converſation. 


It is unhappily paſt all contradiction, that many -of 
the loweſt claſſes of our fellow ſubjects are extremely 


defective in their knowledge of their duty to God ; and 
as a natural effect of this, equally ſo in regard to man, 


reſpecting the ſimplicity and humanity of their manners. 


From this cauſe great evils ſpring up among us, and greater 


{till will ſpring up. Not controlled by reaſon, not 


cultivated and rendered ſubſervient to ſelf-preſervation 
and the preſervation of property, as among the higher 
_ claſſes ; and being, like the Hydra, a many-headed mon- 
ſer, when once let looſe, the queſtion is, whether it 


be neceſſary to conſider of ſuch preventive meaſures as 
are calculated for their happineſs, as well as our own ; 


and to employ any means for this end not already in 
common and general uſe ? 
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Were it not that the poorer atid worſt part of 
tnankind have ſome hopes in a future ſtate, they would 
be more apt to forget the order of Providence with re- | 
card to the preſent life, and bring all things into con- 
fuſion 1 and it ſeems as probable to happen in a land of 
liberty, as in a country of ſlaves: for in the firſt caſe 
they are more truſted, and are more the guardians of 


their own freedom, and therefore fubje& to abuſe it, 


as in the laſt caſe they are more liable to be proveked 


to exceſs. 


| The practical belief and mature conſideration of the 


immortality of the ſoul, opens the human mind to a 
ſenſe of the ſpirit of chriſtianity, and creates a contempt 


of the world whenever it claſhes with the hope of happi- 


neſs after death. But it is equally true, that men born 
to fortunes, or providentially acquiring them, are gene- 


rally anxious for more and greater acquiſitions, and eon- 


ſequently ſpend their time in the purſuit of them, and 


forget the importance of the object which lies on the 
other ſide the grave. Thus in the eſteem of the philo- 
ſopher, as well as the chriſtian, the poor have oftentimes 


the advantage, tho their poverty expoſes them to wants, 
ſuch as operate: ſtrongly as temptations. Reafon and 
experience prove, that if virtue be our ſupreme felicity, 
the middle ſtation is the befl, Our ſtate in general, 
without diſtinction of fortune, is evidently ſuch, that 
we muſt perpetually militate againſt the evil principle 
which predominates in our hearts, as the only lafting 


means to prevent our returning to a favage tate of life. 
If all men were as thoſe who finifh life on the gallows, 
| a ——— What 
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what ſecurity could we have in any enjoyment which 


bears the name of happineſs ? 

I fear but few men of fortune and power in their re- 
ſpective domains, think much about the religion of the 
common people, provided they do not ſteal, Were it 
not for the many charity-ſchools with which this nation 
abounds, and particularly theſe great cities, there is too 
much reaſon to believe great numbers would -not enter- 


tain any ſenſe at all of religion ; and as they could not 


teach their children what they never learnt, we might 
eaſily ſee a return of ancient barbariſm. And now if 
we wait till example aſcends from the poor to the rich, 
or from the child to the parent, without other aſſiſtance, 
we are not likely to ſee the work accompliſhed very 
ſoon. | 


You ſee that I give as great honor and advantage to 
ſchools of inflrufton as they can claim; but I think ſome 


other familiar aid is wanting for the promotion of piety 


among the common people, with the obedience, ſubordi- 


nation, and good order which naturally reſult from it. 
And if this is not to be expected immediately from the la- 
Bor of the rich, we muſt ſeek it by ſome regulation whereby 
a portion of their wealth, without their labors, may pro- 
duce the end in view. V 
. W Yours, &c. 
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A Plan for promotins a juſt Senſe of Religion on the Minds of 
| the Common People. 


LB T TER XI 


T is but a poor conſolation to diſcover a diſeaſe, un- 
4 leſs we can preſcribe a remedy. It occurs to me 


from reaſon and experience, that a remedy may be found, 


 tho' it ſhould operate ſlowly, by a regulation of the 
| moſt familiar kind, if ſupported by the zealous conduct of 
the parochial clergy. Upon this principle I propoſe a 
| plain and {imple method, whereby the teachers of chriſtian- 


ty may admoniſh and inſtruct young perſons put out as 


apprentices, beginning with the growing generation in 


| ſuch a manner as that the maſters may be equally bene- 


fited and plezſed, both in a ſpiritual and worldly view. 
Such a uſe, I conceive, may be made of a reſerve out 


of *prentice fees; or where no ſuch fees are given, or 


ſuch zrifles only as the pariſhes give, then from a particular 


payment to be made at a certain time, as a gratuity ex- 


preſsly for the deſirable end hereafter mentioned. 


A deſign of this nature will prove as eaſy in the 
execution, as the paying a milk-maid's ſcore for the 
food ſhe has provided for the ſupport of the bodies of 
young perſons. This is intended as nouriſhment for 
their ſouls, and as a means tending to promote ſubor- 


dination and obedience to laws, the peace and good 


order of ſociety, the induſtry and labor by which the 
freedom of countries is preſerved, the grandeur of 


ſtates 


19 1 


ſtates promoted, and the poor rendered comfortable bere, 
and happy in their views of hereafter. 

Money is now become ſo much the idol of mankind, 
and particularly in this commercial nation, that it is 
hardly poſſible to carry any deſign into execution in 


which it has not ſome ſhare, With regard to the indi- 


gent, it muſt be provided for them in ſome ſhape or 


other: they have no chance of ſo much wealth as is ne- 
ceſſary to them, except it be from their indu/try. Now, if 


they can receive any emolument from induſtry, even by 
application to religious duties, the end in view may be 
happily obtained, eſpecially if the means employed keep up 
in the hearts of children the piety they learnt at ſchool, 


or prove inſtrumental in teaching them what they 
never learnt before. 


The plan I propoſe 1 is this : 


1. All young perſons vigcel out as apprentices, from 
- pariſh workhouſes, charity-ſchools, hoſ pitals, and all other 


public charities, or places of induſtry, not giving money 
as an apprentice fee, or giving for ſuch fee leſs than 201. to 


be entered in a regiſter book, in a form to be preſcribed, 


one margin whereof to be left blank to be filled up with 


the date of the certificate, hereafter mentioned : the 
ſaid book to -be provided and paid for by the officers, 


governors, maſters or directors of the reſpective pariſhes, 
workhouſes, charity-ſchools, or hoſpitals, and the entry 
to be made by their reſpective maſters or clerks. The 
page or folio wherein ſuch entry is made, to be inſerted 


in the indenture, that a reference may be had thereto, 
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2. A counterpart of the ſame book to be provided 


by the ſaid officers, governors or directors in their re- 
ſpective pariſnes, and ſent to the Rector, Vicar, or Cu- 


rate thereof, in order to be depoſited in his hands, to 
the end, that once every year an exact copy thereof be 


entered into the ſaid book by the reſpective maſters or 
clerks, and both books to be compared by the Vicar or 


Curate, that he may ſee what children have been placed 
out during the year, and alſo to which of them certificates 


have been given, to ſerve as a check upon the reſpective 
workhouſes, charity-ſchoots, hoſpitals, &c. 
The ſame rule might be extended to all perſons placed 
out apprentice, rich and poor. „ 
3. A book of inſtructions to be printed in twelves, to 
be provided by the reſpective officers, governors, &c. 


the ſame not to exceed one hundred and fifty pages in 


ſmall pica (a) 3 to contain as follows: 

The Archbiſhop of Tuam's Eſſay on nating the 
Knowledge of Religion eaſy, 

The ſame Author's Excuſes for not frequenting the 
Holy Communion anſwered. 

A choice collection of texts from the ſcripture, to be 
well digeſted by ſome able divine. 

A collection of ſuch prayers as have been uſed by the 
children in their reſpective ſchools, hoſpitals, work- 
houſes or places of labor, to be well reviſed. 

Some of the ayes of the burial ſervice and viſita- 

tion 


(a) This ſized 3 i. e. the ſame as this hook, as it is legible 
and ſuthcient r the purpole, 


69 ] 
tion of the ſick, digeſted and fitted for the: common 


uſe of men who are to die. 
Inſtructions how an apprentice ought to behave both 


as a chriſtian, an apprentice, and a member of 


ſociety (Y). | 
The form of the indenture with blanks, to 5 Wl 6 up, ſo 


that the ſame be a complete copy : with an explanation 


of the ſeveral paſſages contained in the indenture.— 
The whole to be well adapted to the purpoſe. 
4. Another copy of the ſame book, in the ſame man- 


ner, to be preſented to the maſter or miſtreſs : and the 


books to be alſo ſold publicly at the price of nine pence, 
bound in ſheep, a” 

F. The indenture to ſet forth the fam t to be given at 
the time ſtipulated, and on the following terms, viz. 


| Suppoſe forty-two ſhillings, payable on a certificate, to 
be granted and ſigned by the rector, vicar, or curate, 


one churchwarden, and one overſeer; or in want of 
both, either a churchwarden or an overſeer, likewiſe one 


elder of the pariſh where the prentice ſerves; the maſ- 
ter and miſtreſs alſo ſigning the ſame, and declaring that 


they have conſtantly recommended and encouraged the 
apprentice in praying, morning and evening, worſhip- 


ping at church on the ſabbath day, and keeping up in 


| his mind a ſenſe of 15 duty tc to God, viz. 


«TJ 


(6) There are ſome little tracts already, but I have not ſeen any 

entirely ſatisfatory. The Prentice s Vade Mecum contains ſome uſe- 

ful comments on the obligations of an indenture. The book aſ- 
eribed to Alderman Darber, is W for ow" of "waver 
ranks, 
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« I (a) SW of the pariſh of 
„ he aably.of do hereby 
« certify that (c) aged or there- 
« abouts, apprentice to (4) | (e) 


of this pariſh, did appear before me this day, and did 
“read half a chapter in the New Teſtament of my 
„ chuſing, which he performed in a ſatisfactory man- 
ec ner; and did alſo repeat without book and without 
„ prompting, the belief or apoſtles creed, the ten com- 
cc mandments, the Lord's prayer, and a morning and 
« evening prayer—And the ſald (!) did 
cc alſo declare to me, that the ſaid apprentice had been 
4c accuſtomed to attend divine ſervice on the ſabbath day, 
ce and to ſay (g) parayers morning and evening. 
« And the ſaid ())) (ſigning hereto) did fur- 
* ther declare that they had conſtantly and uniformly . 
ce endevored to keep up in the mind of the ſaid appren- : 
< tice, a juſt ſenſe of duty to God and neighbor. 


0 Witneſs my hand in this e in the 
| 6 year of our Lord 17 ; 
Signed by 
1 5 1 Churchwardens or 
Elders. 
55 {Maſter or Miſtreſs, 


(a) Name of the perſon certifying. (5) Rector, vicar, or 
curate, (c) *Prentice's name (d) Maſter or miſtreſs's name. 
(e) Maſter or miſtreſs's trade or occupation. (J) Maſter or 
miſtreſs's name. (g) His or her. () Maſter or miſtreſs's 
name. 


6. The 


4.08 


6. The certificate ſo given to be in a printed form, 
with blanks to fill up the name, age, and ſex of the 
apprentice, maſter or miſtreſs, as abovementioned. 2 
7. Two ſhillings to be paid to the rector, vicar or 
curate, who examines the party, and ſigns the certifi- 
cate, ſo that forty IOW” ſnalt remain to the maſter or 
miſtreſs. 
8. If in addition to the Forty ſhillings allowed the 
maſter, the value of ten ſhillings were given to the 
*prentice, it would the more ſtrongly enforce the execu- 
tion of ſuch a plan: Theſe ten ſhillings might be laid 
out, three in a handſome common prayer book, five in a 
hat, and two in a filver medal ; which might be con- 
trived for the occaſion, purchaſeable within the compaſs 
of two ſhillings. This they might wear by a ſtring 
about their necks under their ſhirts, and near their 
hearts, as a remembrance to go on in the ſame path. 
You will pleaſe to take notice, that I do not inſiſt on 
this 8th article as eſſential to my plan, though I think 
it may be ſucceſsfully practiſed. 
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9. The certificate not to be given to any apprentice 
under fourteen, nor above ſixteen years of age. | 

10. If the certificate cannot be paſſed at the firſt ap- 
pearance of the prentice, ſix months longer time may 
be allowed, provided it be done within the age above- 
mentioned. The rector, vicar, or his curate, is, in ſuch 
caſe, to recommend in the ſtrongeſt terms, to the maſter 
or miſtreſs, the conſideration of the diſgrace of loſing the 
premium, as the column in the regiſter will ſtand a blank 
againſt the *prentice's name till ellen up; beſides the 


4 great 


1 
great injury done to the apprentice, and alſo to them- 

ſelves, by their being ſo little attentive in their duty to 
8 e be oy 

| Here it may be obſerved, that there is ſeldom found a 
boy or girl of ſo bad a memory as not to be able to re- 
peat ſo ſmall a taſk, which, if they frequent the public 
worſhip, they muſt have heard continually, and which it 
was ſolemnly 1 for at their RE they thould be 
| taught. 
11. The rector, vicar or curate to row publicly, on 
Chriſtmas day, the names 'of all the maſters and *pren- 
tices, to whom he hath given ſuch certificates during the 
courſe of the year, that the congregation preſent may be 
at once reminded of the gratuity or premium, ſo far as any 
of them may be concerned; and likewiſe of the duty 
which they owe to God as connected with this honorable, 
tho” pecuniary mark of diſtinction. Yours, &c. 


Ob/ervations on the preceding Plan. 
LETTER XIII 


"Hatever means are uſed to accompliſh the end, 
we are ſure that we muſt leave things to chance 
and preſent humor, or adopt a principle. And it is ſelf- 


evident that the more the common people are bred up in 
the fear of God, the more diligent and laborious they 
will be; the longer they will live capable of labor; the 
more they will marry and increaſe ; and the better care 
they will take of their children and their apprentices. 
We have alſo reaſon to believe that the child inſtructed 


will 


1 


will be a much better ſubje than the child not in- | 
ſtructed, whatever his employment ſhall be. 
The anſwer to any objections which may be made to 
this plan is as follows: | 
7. That ſuch a regulation as this cafinot but prove 
one means, among others, to bring the common people 
to a ſenſe of their duty to their Maker, or at leaſt to the 
knowledge of the great out-lines of their religion. 
2. It muſt be apparent, that a ſolemn invitation to 
perform the taſk required, is an object of the utmoſt im- 
portance, towards afliſting the laboring poor to learn what 
belongs to their preſent and everlaſting happineſs, by 
the ſtrongeſt proof that can be expected, that he who 
| fears God, gives the beſt aſſurance of conſulting the wel- 
fare of his maſter, and Yarns mp the PRs and __ 
pineſs of his country. | 
3. It muſt be no leſs evident, that ſuch a pecuniary 
emolument, will be the beſt incentive, and moſt conſtant 
monitor to good actions, though the duty ſhould not be 
always performed exactly as it ought to be. 
4+ As to the execution, it is not to be preſumed the 
rector, vicar or his curate, will be rigid in the examina- 
tion; or, on the other hand, ſo remiſs as to render the 
duty of no effect. And as ſo many muſt join in a 
fraud, the ſuppoſition that ſuch will happen, ſtrikes at 
the foundation of all good faith, and implies a total in- 
difference on the part of the maſter, as to ſhewing any 
regard to what his 'prentice has learnt or will learn of 
religious duties under him. At the ſame time, that with 
a ſmall portion of attention, the profit, the honor, and 
L the 
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the duty, on one ſide ; and the loſs and diſgrace, on the 
other, cannot fail of producing the happy effect de- 


fired, 


5. My preſent view doth not lead me to inſiſt on more 
extenſive inſtructions being given, for which reaſon 1 


confine myſelf to ſuch parts of the chriſtian religion as 
young perſons may eaſily learn, and which, by a habit 
of repetition, may keep on their minds an awful ſenſe 
7 of duty to God and man. 


6. This gratuity will be a means of the apprentice 


being kept in remembrance of what hath been taught 
him, before he was put out, and alſo what he may have 
ſince learnt in his maſter's hands, whilſt it is rendered a 


means: of his former friends and patrons, who are to pay 
the money, holding this connection with him, which 


will alfo help to encourage him. 


7. If children, placed out as they now are, ſhould be 


adepts in their prayers, and able to do all, or more than 


I have mentioned, when they went out; as the caſe 


ſtands at preſent, how is it known that they are kept to 


any ſenſe of their duty ? And ought it not to be known ? 
And what better method than this is yet deviſed ? 
8. Even ſuppoſing the regi/ters were not kept, but 


only certificates required, in order to the payment of ſuch 


a portion of the *prentice fee as there might be a title 
to, this would cut the matter very ſhort. At the ſame 
time what I here ſuggeſt may either paſs into a law, or 
be conſidered only as a | voluntary rule of conduct to in- 


dividuals. 


9. The 


1 


9. The execution of a plan of this kind would create 

the moſt ſincere veneration for any charitable inſtitution 
which ſhould practiſe it; and if obedience to govern- | 
ment depends on religion, as well as the gallows : if early 
inſtruction is the foundation of religion, and ſuch in- 
ſtruction may be eaſily loſt by negleR ; the force of this 
propoſitian muſt be apparent. 

10. Such an example may alſo lay a foundation, on 
which the moſt regular and harmonious ſtructure of po- 
litical and religious oeconomy may be erected in private 
life, as well as in public or private charities. From its 
nature and tendency, it cannot fail of making ſuch 
an impreflion on the poor or laboring part of mankind as 
muſt produce many great and good effects in their be- 
havior. 
11. To ſuppoſe that theſe certificates will not be true, 
would be bearing hard on the clergy, and the characters 
of the graveſt pariſhioners; and if a falſhood can be de- 
tected as eaſily as hearing a child repeat what the cer- 
tificate atteſts, it will ſurely argue more caprice, than 
good ſenſe or piety, in any one who objects to the pro- 
poſition on ſuch an injurious preſumption, 

12. Life affords many opportunities of doing good, 
but a deſign of ſuch importance cannot every day preſent 
itſelf to us. Thoſe that mean to act as parents to poor 
children, and to do the beſt they can to render them 
good ſubjects, and to keep them unſpotted from the 
world, will adopt and follow this plan, or chalk out a 
better. It is obvious that ſome ſuch plan is wanted. . 
"SKY. 13. l 
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13. It cannot be imagined, that pariſh officers, or go- 


vernors of charities can viſit the children they place aut, 


when diſperſed over a kingdom. Alas ! how few know 


where half a dozen ſuch children are, except when they 
look into their books. And how many pariſh children 


are thrown into a bad ſituation for want of ſuch care. 


But in this way every guardian or officer will be kept in 
mind for a few years, as if it were their own children in 


queſtion. And whether as pariſhes, or as public chari- 
table inſtitutions, they take cognizance of ſuch certificates, 


they certainly will not pay the money in queſtion, but upon. 


the condition ſtipulated. 

14. That plan is the beſt in one ſenſe which is molt 
practicable; ; and that which moſt eaſily executes itſelf 
bids faireſt to ſucceed. TI apprehend, the common peo- 


ple will never loſe fight of money, though they ofcen loſe 
fight of Heaven, If the young perſon be 13, 14, or 16, 


and ſo qualified as related, if the maſter or miſtreſs make 
a declaration, as part of the certificate, that the child 
has, to the beſt of their belief or knowledge, conſtantly 
ſaid both morning and evening prayer, ſuch as ſhall be 
repeated to the clergyman, on occaſion of his giving the 


certificate; can it fail of operating happily, not on the 


prentice only, but alſo on the maſter and miſtreſs them- 
felves, who are oftentimes as ignorant and as careleſs as 
the prentice can be. 


15. What 1 urge ariſes from experience, 1 have had 


frequent opportunities of knowing, that thouſands of the 


poor 0 of both ſexes are in ſuch groſs i ignorance of the re- 
ligion of their country, that they cannot even repeat the 


Led 


17 
Lord's Prayer or the Belief. And I have hardly found 
any, though in reputable buſineſſes, who offer a ſingle 


word to their Maker, when they riſe in the morning, 
whatever they may pretend to at night. 
a es DET Yours, &c. 


Further ObJervations on the Plan. 
LETTER XIV. 


O ſhow you how ignorant many of our common 
people are, I am informed of a recent inſtance 
wherein certain women were candidates for admittance 
in an alms-houſe, the condition of which charity is, 
that they ſhould repeat the Belief, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Lord's Prayer. Neither age, infirmity, 
or want of notice, could be urged in d. excuſe, and yet 
not one in the three could comply. 


The Hollanders have a proverbial ſaying, that no 


man is the poorer for giving alms, or loſes any time by 
ſaying his prayers. It is eaſy to comprehend the true 
meaning of this; and certainly two or three minutes de- 
votion in a morning, when theſe perſons are thoroughly 
awake, will not give them the leſs, but the more truſt 
in their Maker to animate their labors, not diſhearten 
them in the execution of the taſk which Providence hath | 
aſſigned them. To learn that the very work which they 
perform is ſerving Ged, when they have him in their 
thoughts, is ſurely the beſt way to make them laborious, 
as well as equal and conſiſtent in their behaviour. If 


attempts are made to teach, they will ary. 
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Can it be thought, that children will be good or bad, 
but as their maſters or miſtreſſes keep them up. to ſome 


ſenſe of religion? Very few of the laboring part of theſe 


kingdoms are bred in hoſpitals. And how, as I have al- 


ready ſaid, do we know that hoſpital or charity children 


are taken any care of, after they are Rene. out, in this 


particular? 


When a child is placed out by the Orphan Hoſpi- | 


tal, a parchment of inſtructions, and a Bible, are given: 


if a little book, ſuch as I have mentioned, were alſo 


compiled, containing about the hundredth part of the 


Old and New Teſtament, and a. few prayers out of 


the Liturgy, the Lord's Prayer, the Belief, the Ten 
Commandments, and a well digeſted morning and even- 
ing prayer, all calculated for the purpoſe of promot- 


ing moral duties, induſtry, and truſt in God through the 
Redeemer of mankind, without a ſyllable of any part 
myſterious or difficult; ſuch a book might anſwer the 


purpoſe intended, during their youthful ſtate, better than 
the whole of the Old or New Teſtament, The parts of the 
latter moſt eſſentially neceſſary to Chriſtians, are the moſt 
eaſy to underſtand. It is too obvious that the Scriptures 
are often obuded on children, ſo as to become irkſome 
to them, and for this reaſon many never look into them 
-witneſs many ſcholars of the 


after they leave ſchool, 


capital ſchools in England | ! 
Upon this plan, whilſt the young are e learning the way 


to Heaven, the elder will find the road thither, which, 
I am perſuaded, they now often miſtake, The true 
knowledge and Ptactiee of their duty will ceaſe to be a 


labo- 


5 „ #2 aun 
| Uaborious taſk, Religion will appear to them cloathed 
in her native beauty and ſimplicity, and they will re- 
joice in the knowledge they have acquired in proportion 
as they reliſh the hopes it furniſhes, 

If any warm-brain'd enthuſiaſt, or capricious cavillet, 
ſhould ſay, * This is bribing people to be religious; my 


anſwer is, It is very happy if they become religious by 


ſuch a bribe. The rule could not be obſerved without 
ſome ſenſe of religion; and if a temporal precedes an 
eternal reward, it is but an ordinary effect of virtue, and 
agreeable to His decrees who made the human heart. 


We do not uſually fall foul of the 'Squire for the beef 


and pudding which he gives on Sundays to his tenants 
who attend Divine Service, ſhutting out thoſe who do 


not attend it. His intention is good z it is to give them 


à habit of religious duties. 
Nothing can be mote obvious than that ſuch a bribe 


will promote the reputation of the parent, the pariſh 


officer, the governor who prenticed out the child; 
and the clergyman, the pariſh officer, the elder, and 


. maſter, who are witneſſes to the diſcharge of the reli- 


gious obligation mentioned in the certificate. 


As to the objection that the leſſon will be learnt ny 


for the occaſion, the fame argument will hold againſt 
all inſtruction at all times. If it is learnt, it is ſo 
far happy. The deſign in queſtion is of the nature of 


catechiſing a lad, or grown girl, in the ſhorteſt, moſt - 


ſimple, and familiar manner. It will be a wholeſome diſ- 


cipline to maſter or miſtreſs ; and if the miniſter public- 
ly reads the liſt, to whom certificates have been given in 


the 
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the courſe of the year, it will make an impreſſion on alt 
his congregation, eſpecially if he adds ſuch a comment 
as the ſubject naturally ſuggeſts. | 
This plan will be an additional labor to the clergy, 
whoſe labor is wanted, and they will be entitled to the 


two ſhillings for each certificate. Thus it will be Heir 


intereſt alſo to g:ve certificates, but ſurely not for their 
intereſt nor their honor to give falſe ones. I dare ſay ſome 
of them will joyfully preſent heir fee to the boy or girl 
who is well taught; and others, from their ſituation, 
will have a very good title to receive the two ſhillings, 
or more, if the nature of the thing would bear it. 
As to the children belonging to the Hoſpital for the 


reception of expoſed and deſerted young children, the 


numbers of them may the more eaſily lay the foundation 
of an example through the kingdom, and ſuch an op- 
portunity may never happen again. It is hardly poſlible 
a propoſition of this kind can be miſunderſtood, That 
it muſt be attended with good, if practicable, is obvious, 
ſo that it muſt reſt on the practicability; and to judge of 


this, the trial muſt be made. If we judge from the re- 


ſolutions of the Houſe of Commons, as to 'prentice fees, 


the deſign is entirely correſpondent with the ſenſe of the 
Legiſlature ; and it doth not alter the caſe, that the chil- 
dren of that hoſpital are taught to read and fay their 


 catechiſin, before they go into the world; the queſtion i is, 
if they practiſe afterwards when in the world. 


Every one who will reflect a moment, may compre- 


hend that government cannot long ſubſiſt without religion; 
nor religion without clergy and teachers, And the in- 


+ ſtruction 


\ 
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ſtruction which they give will not avail, unleſs they 
require a certain portion of reſpe& fo it, which has an 
| infeparable connection with their intelligent zeal, and 
compaſſionate activity in the ſervice of their Great 
Maſter. If no confiderable degree of this reſpe& remains, 
we muſt not be ſurprized to ſee that the common people 

alſo loſe their piety : and with this every moral obliga- 

tion will be weakened, if happily they are not totally 

diſſolved. 
Nor need toe be afraid of eccleſiaſtical neide or prieſtly 
preſumption. This may prevail in a barbarous and illi- 
terate nation, but not in a civilized and enlightened coun- 
try. That which every good and wiſe man wiſhes all the 
clergy ſhould be, in order to obtain a reſpecꝭ for them- 
ſelves, is ſo eaſy to underſtand it need not be deſcribed. 

Upon' the whole, what I recommend is no leſs for the 
honor and dignity of the clergy chan the laity ; the poor 
than the rich ; the maſter than the *prentice ; the gene- 
ral welfare of our country than the good of mankind. 

I conſider the defign as neceſſary, independent of the 
ages of children when put out, be it at 9, 10, 1 I, of 
12 yearsold ; and the neceſſity encreaſes in proportion as 
they are young, or deſtitute of parents. 

If there are parents in the caſe, who will attend to the 
morals of their children, the maſter is ſo far kept in awe. 
If the maſter i is attentive to the morals of the 'prentice, 
he will not ſuffer him to be ſtarved, nor clothed in filth 
and rags, nor ſpend his time in idleneſs: and if he is 
not attentive in this important article, it becomes very 
_ doubtful if he will do his duty in any other. 

M Ez If 
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If we trace things to the fountain head, we mall 
find that ignorance, immorality, and irreligion, are the 
operating cauſes of the active and paſſive miſery which 
ſo much abounds in the world; and of which there is 


particular reaſon to complain i in the conduẽt of maſters 
towards 'prentices. $2: 
I am yours, &c, 


An Eftimate of the Poors Rate within the Bills 0 Mortality, 


and the medium Price of nurſing and ene 105 Foes, 


LETTER XV. 


8 a nation of merchants, we are naturally inclined 
to make a pecuniary computation of the value of 
ſubjeQs, and their coſt ; for neither humanity with re- 
gard to this life, nor education with regard to a life to 

come, politically conſidered, is an object of attention, 

without eſtimating alſo the riches they bring in. 1 know 
not how it has happened, but it is one of the chief 
misfortunes of the claſs of our fellow ſubjects in queſ- 
tion, that no eftimate hath been made of their pecu- 
niary value. In this country, where men are ſo apt 
to worſhip every image that is preſented to their eyes, 
if it be caſt in gold, one might ſuppoſe ſuch a computa- 
tion could not have eſcaped them; but ſo it is, a preſent 

trifling convenience hath taken place of the conſidera- 
tion of a great future advantage ; and though we bellow 
out for liberty, the juſtice due to ſome individuals has 
been grievouſly neglected, We ſpeculatively meditate 
how to Promote the grandeur of the ſtate, but we 


practically 


E 
practically overlook a heavy loſs of ſubjects, which will 
ever be one of the chief cauſes of national decay. 

Let us examine radically, and as accurately as the 
nature of the cafe will admit, what our preſent abilities 
are, to anſwer the end in view. What the poor's rate 
is, may be eaſily known by authority, eſpecially within 
the bills of mortality. But in the mean time I will 
ſearch for it; for I find in many particulars, rational de- 
ductions coincide ſo nearly, that one may venture to 
draw concluſions from them. 

The two pariſhes of St. George 
Hanover-ſquare, and St. Martin's in 
the Fields, raiſe annually for their poor 
near 12, 500 l. In 1765 they had 243 
children regiſtered, the whole num- 
ber being 1795. Theſe being com- | 
puted on the 12,5001. the whole ſum J. 6. d. 
amounts to — "— 9,333 7 

But foraſmuch as there are many e 
pariſhes who have very few, and ſome 
no children; for inſtance the 97 pa- 
riſhes within the walls, which have 
only 101, and, notwithſtanding, have 
ſome hundreds of adults; there is 
good reaſon to believe, the ſum raiſed 
annually within the bills of mortality | 
is not leſs than — — — — 130,000 0 © 

Mr. Maitland, in his account of | © 
theſe cities, publiſhed fo late as 17 39» 


makes it to be — — — 90,835 4 5 
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And charity-ſchools, hoſpitals, and I. 4. d. 
alms-houſes, he ſays, was — — 966, 066 16 7 
If the poor's rates may be eſtimated 
at 130, ooo l. and theſe bills contain 
a tenth part of the people of Eng- 


land and Wales, then the whole amount : 


muſt be — — — — — 1,300,000 9 0 
which I conceive to be near the mark; ſome make it a 
million and a half, ſome 2 millions, equal to the Jand- 
tax. - | 


I apprehend that no part of the kingdom has a greater 
proportion of poor than this, none being ſo rich. The 
reaſon is plain ; here are vaſt numbers of domeſtics and 

others who live from hand to mouth and ſave nothing, 


and have no connections by blood or affinity on the 


ſpot. 
As more than a tenth part of the riches of the nation 
is ſpent here, if the general eſtimate is 71. 10s, we may 
calculate 101. a head here, which, on ſeven hundred 
_ thouſand inhabitants, amount to 7, ooo, ooo l. annually 
| ſpent in theſe cities, which is one reaſon of the vaſt 


aſſemblage of people. In this view, 1 30, oool. is near 
2 per cent. for this article of expence only. 

To form an adequate idea of the pecuniary value of 
men, and on what they live, we are to conſider what is a 
reaſonable computation of national expence per head. 


Aſoldier having ee it amounts J. 4. d. 
per inn. to. — — rſñſ — 9 2 6 


A child at nurſe is allowed and requires 


'The 


* 


— — 
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The poor, in a very large, well managed 
workhouſe within the bills of mortality, have 
been ſupported for a length of time in meat 


and drink, old and young, at 18. 9d. per 


week, and upon the increaſed price of pro- 


viſions it is advanced 19 per cent, viz. to J. s. d. 


28. 1d. which is per ann, — — — 5 8 4 
All charges included they coſt about —_ 9 0 © 
Taking i in the whole maſs of people toge- 

ther, I ſuppoſe the annual conſumption, on 


a medium, not to be leſs tan — 9 o O 


Therefore to rear an infant (not being in 
the mother's hands) ſent from theſe cities, 
and treated ſo as to be preſerved, I compute 


will coſt per ann. for the ſix firſt years, full 7 10 0 . 


» 
* 


If we eſtimate the people in general at gl. per ann. 


we muſt not be ſurprized that the rearing an infant 
' ſhould coſt 71. 108. per ann. for the firſt ſix years. 


Where the nurſe muſt be in a conſiderable degree 
maintained, as well as the child, or in other words, the 


labor of a woman fit to be truſted with a life, is to be 


paid for, the child alſo cloathed annually, ſent from a 
great city to the diſtance of 20, 30 or 40 miles; and 
a correſpondency maintained on account of the pariſh 


(i. e. at a public charge) it is obvious that in our pre- 


ſent circumſtances, this cannot be done property at a 

leſs expence than 71. 10s. | i 
The fact is, that the Orphan Hoſpital has hardly made 

71. 108. anſwer every demand. The governors have 


changed many children from place to place, with a 


view 
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view to ſave money; and in a greater proportion than 
they would or ſhould otherwiſe have done. 

How comes it to paſs that the children of the rich, 
even when the parents are not vigorous in conſtitu- 


tion, frequently live, when thoſe of the poor oftentimes 


die; and that the children of the poor in theſe cities 


die in ſo much a greater proportion than the ſame claſſes 


of mankind in the country? The difference ariſes from 
the care and attendance, the cleanlineſs, the wholeſome 
aliment, the proper cloathing, and the pure air. And 
how can theſe advantages be procured, unleſs we pay 


a ſuitable price for them? Muſt all commodities be 


run up in price, and the moſt intrinſically valuable be 
| depreciated ? Will not the want of neceffaries deſtroy 
the fe of the 28 man's child as well as a rich one's ? 


Yours, kee. 


4 general Eſtimate of National Expence, in a comparative View 


of the Expence of Individuals. 


LETTER XVI. 


"T is difficult to imagine that any general : account of 


national expence, can be more than a rude ſketch, 
variable according to the price of aliment, and the 


income of the nation. We will ſuppoſe 7,000,000 of 


people in England and Wales, to ſtand at preſent for 


their annual conſumption at gl. which amounts to 


150,000 


k %. 


ol 
al 


150,000 — at — 30 


4. £2 | | 
359,000 — at — 20 © 
5 
O 


4. 

2 
600,000 — at — 15 O© — 9,150,000 
0 


2,400,000 — at — 8 o — 19,200,000 


| 23095850, 00 
Here we ſee half the people, young and 
old, men, women, and children, healthy 
and ſickly, in towns and in villages, upon 
this computation conſume 39 parts. The 
other half we may ſuppoſe conſume the 


remaining 23 parts. L 
3,500,000. — at near — 6 12 or: — 23,187,500 


| 63,037, 500 
It will ſtartle you to think how the people can be ſup- 


ported by ſo little; but it is more ſurprizing how they 
find ſo much, conſidering what numbers ride in moſt ſu- 
perb equipages ; and, which is much worſe, that we 

are tributary to every nation that will lend us money. 
Our wars are become ſo expenſive that we mortgage 
| our ſhirts on our backs to ſupport our honor and mi- 
| litary reputation, neither of which, in a direct pecu- 
mary view, brings in any thing to the common ſtock. 
If in the conſequences they contribute to our quiet eſta- 
bliſhment in the American world; to our defence; our 
portion of foreign commerce; our rank among the na- 
tions abroad; and our liberty and religion at home; theſe 
are ſubſtantial goods, and we muſt ſubmit to pay for 

them. But as we act as if we were enriched by war, 
becauſe we have made the right hand in debt to the left 


we 
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we are in danger of falling under the weight of our own 
extravagancy. 


Our moſt ſubſtantial riches are our improvements in 


agriculture, our manufactures, houſes, wives and children; 
in other words, our numbers, and the means of living 


ſafely and happily, Whether our chariots be gilded or not 
is very immaterial, except that if we conſume our gold 
in parade, we ſhall have fo much the leſs, when gold 
and ſilver alone may avail us. 

That the maſs of the people live upon leſs than 51. per 
ann. when proviſions are at what we call a moderate price, 
is, I believe, as ſure as that a huſbandman was wont to 


| ſupport three or four children and himfelf, on 1s. to 


18. 6d. a day. If he cannot do this at the preſent price 
of proviſions,” run up 19 per cent. this huſbandman 


muſt in proportion be paid 19 per cent. or within a 


ſmall fraction, three-pence a day more for his labor; 
the produce of his labor will be worth 19 per cent. more; 
and this is a vaſt burthen on every thing that labor 
produces, for home and foreign conſumption. _ 

I know of nothing which riſes ſpontaneouſly without 


labor; and the greater number of induſtrious people 
there are, it is confeſſed the greater will the riches of a 
nation be; ; conſequently were we, in order to ſave ex- 


pences, to condemn this poor man to a ſtate of celibacy, 


or to complain that we cannot find employment for 
his children, it is abſurd: he will be leſs laborious, 


leſs comfortable to himſelf, and leſs uſeful to ſociety; 


and we ſhall ſoon want people. This will operate in the 


ſame manner as the dearneſs of the produce of the earth. 


It is clearly demonſtrable, that the expence oſ a na- 
tion, as well as that of a private man, muſt keep pace 


with, or be proportioned to its incame. If we ſpend or 


conſume more than our income, we muſt encroach on 


the principal, as we moſt apparently do in time of war, 
particularly when we borrow money of ſtrangers. 

In the mean time, if we do not preſerve all the peo- 
ple we can, our ability for war will decline in men as 


well as money; the former, humanly ſpeaking, being : 
leaſt within our command. Therefore, I hope, when 
| ſo ſacred an object as life is concerned, you will not uſe 
arguments, drawn from neceſſity in our national ca- 


pacity, to leave infants in diſtreſs for the common ne- 


ceſſaries of life, unleſs you mean to oppoſe the doctrine 


that the glory of a nation is founded i in the ſtrength and 
number of uſeful individuals, 


I am alſo to recommend to. you, that } in x waking, an 
eſtimate of the coſt of preſerving infants, you will not 


blow hot and cold with the ſame bieath: you will not 


ſay 71. 10s. is a great deal too much for a nus ſe and a 


child, and 3ol. a great deal too little for a ſingle perſon 


in higher life, infants included, The real value of the 
neceſſaries of life is equal to both. | The only difference 
1s, that by habit one has made ten times as many-things 
neceſſary as the other, and oftentimes is. leſs contented. 
Let us be grateful that we have in general ſo much 
more to ſpend. 1 than I believe any other people on the 


face of the earth ; and from thence learn, not, to ty+ 


rannize in any degree over our fellow-creatuxes, and 


 fellow-ſubjects, either in their infant ſtare or in any 
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other. And ſurely of all acts of oppreſſion, that of with 
holding the means of life from an infant, which can by 


no means provide for itſelf, however we may flatter 
and amuſe ourſelves in relation to names, cuſtoms and 


manners, is a capital offence againſt our country, againſt 
nature, and againſt God This evil appears to ariſe from 
the ſame cauſe as our impatience of gain. Not to pay : 
what we ought, or to receive what we ought not, ſeems 
to be nearly the ſame thing. 

If a ſpirit of impoſition and avarice on one fide, and 


cruelty or violence on the other ſhould prevail : if the 


preachers of the Goſpel cannot teach us what the Goſpel 


requires in conformity to the ſpirit, as well as the letter 


of our laws; as our government is built on the liberty 
which chriſtianity inſpires ; we ſhall deviate into mon- 


ſtrous political extravagances, as if we had no hopes 


nor fears beyond the preſent moment, nor yet truly 


underſtood the principle, Let ns eat and drink, for to-morrow 


3 


we die. Yours, &c. 
4 Ae Bflimate of the national Income, and the Expence of 
Ba vidual. 


LETTER XVII. 


N conſidering our national income and expences, it 

is not neceflary to make the diſtinction of ſtate and 

people. The greater the ſums required by government, 

the heavier the taxes muſt be; and the greater alſo will 
de the emoluments to ſome individuals, whether as pro- 

\prietors of monies, tlie intereſt « which is annually paid 

them ; 
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them; as officers under the crown; as ſailors, ſoldiers, 
and ſuch. like. OE Lo 
T have ſuppoſed our income to be 
643,000,000 /. and that 3,500,000 inhabi- = 
tants conſume in value — — — 39,850,000 
3,500,000 others conſume — — — 23,187,500 
The firſt 3,500,000 on a medium is per hes 
head near — — — — 11 7 8 
JJ... 8 
Hints of this kind often lead us to enquiries of utility. 
And although exactneſs in ſuch a comprehenſive matter 
can never be reached, we may form a conſiſtent idea of 
what we can afford to ſpend, and what is really neceſ- 
ſary to life, according to the uſual prices of the pro- 
duce of our land and trade. There is a certain propor- 
tion which things bear to each other, the knowledge of 
which, as nearly as the nature of the caſe will admit, 
cannot fail of being of conſiderable uſe. | ” 
Lev us then attempt to inveſtigate the ſituation of the 
laboring part of mankind, and we may ſuppoſe them to 
expend, old men and young, women and children, full 
61. 125, 6d. per ann. each, beſides the advantage of ſuch 
aſſiſtance as occaſionally flows from the aMuence and be- 
nignity of the higher claſſes of the people, not properly 
gained by the poorer part, Let us ſeek for a computa- 
tion of our genefal income, | 
| Some ſanguine accounts make us to be worth a theuſtnd C 
millions: ſome go as far as tivelve hundred. My eſtimate 
is made on 800 millions: I find the analogy correſpond 
with this value, and a fine eſtate it is, and very im- 


-proveable if we do not ſquander and mortgage it away, 


N 2. pan — 
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I include our poſſeſſions abroad, which axe of great 
conſideration, on! y in the view of trade, for we.draw no 
revenue from them. Go 
The value of our land, on. the preſent t tax of 48. 
in the pound, producing but two millions, if it were a 
real fifth part, would be but ten millions per annum; 
but! apprehend it is worth near three times ten per = 
Let us then call it four bund; 0 millions, and reckon the 
produce for the landlord 3 per cent. for the ſupport of 
the farmer and his family 3; and for ſtock, tythes, and 
taxes, 12 more; the medium eſtimation, be it a little 
more or leſs, being 73 per cent. is 30, 000,000 
N. B. As I have not computed the | in- 
habitants of North Britain, you are to 
ſuppoſe, that I leave out the portion which 
theſe pay to the land- tax. | 
Houſe-rent, ſuppoſing one e houſe for fix. 
people, is 1,196,666 houſes. If we take 
Zoo, ooo houles only, and put them at 10 J. 
on a medium, and, I preſume I am with- _ 
in compaſs, the amount is — — — Z., ooo, oo 
N. B. You perceive that houſe-rent 
on this computation conſtitutes near one 
eightn part of the c hence of individuals. 8 
Our perſonal. eſtate, I ſuppoſe to be 
equal to four hundred millions more; and | 
upon this I reckon a produce of 6% per 
cent. conſiſting | in profits on manufactures, 


produce of mines, foreign commerce, and 


domeſtic traffii — — — 25,000,000 


63, 000, 0 
. 


18 


Thus you ſee I make it out to a farthing, and fo far 
as its analogy with what we are clearly acquainted with, 
holds good, we may give it credit. As to what goes off 


for taxes, ſuppoſing it be 10 millions, it is ſtill ſpent in 


the maintenance of individuals. And in this general 
computation, ſuch taxes are not above a ſixth part of our 
income; but by our cuſtom of preying on each other and 


extorting near tuo, where government receives but one, it 
may be doubted whether the taxes of all kinds, in this 


view, do 1 not amount to near a third part, which i is an 


10 1 


evil we ha 
muſt find my means to render the burden lighter, It i is 


fl Ji! t 3 


our duty a and our intereſt to perform this as ipeedily as 


poſſible, before things take a more rapid turn to de- 


enn 


clenſion, which on our preſent plan they will do. 


4 


You will hardly think, from the « compiitations which 
10 E117 307 


” 


vixgh | 
I have made, that I mean to overfeed the rich or the 


ub: 
poor; but to induce them t to conſult each other's $ hap- 


| pineſs, by promoting x peace and good order, the happi- 


neſs of the opulent, and the comfort of the indigent. 


Speculative political arithmeticians, are apt to calcu- 


1 


late on what. can be done under all poſlible advantages: 


not on what | is reaſonable to be expected under various 


* 


diſadvantages. . = 


We are too good maſters of the great ſcience of —— 9 


ty, as well as religion, to be ignorant that the preſerva- 


tion of the poor is our firſt and greateſt object. —There- 

fore, ſo long as we can find the means of employing 
them, whether it be more or leſs profitable, ſo long 
they will be of ſuch a pecuniary value. But if it ſhould | 


pleaſe 


e brought on ourſelves, ſo heavy, that we 
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pleaſe the Almighty to humble our pride, and reduce 
our firſt people to a more parſimonious or leſs extrava- 
gant way of living; and inſtead of ſo many luxurious 
indulgencies, to ſeek health and virtue, and a fairer 
proſpect of heaven; in the eye of reaſon and religion, 
the change will not be to their diſadvantage. 

If we conſider common people as mere animals of the 
day, yet ſo long as they have paſſions and ſenſations, and 
are fired with the generous ſentiments of liberty, we 
ſhall find that it is the valor and ſtrength of ſuch com- 
mon people, ſupported by the hand of providence, which 
muſt ultimately decide whether we ſhall live and die in 
poverty as ſubjects of a ſiaviſn government, or in abun - 
dance, under a free, rational, and happy conſtitution. | 
After being ſo laviſh of the lives of many thouſands 
who might have fought our battles, or been plowing our 
fields, in order to avoid the ſame misfortune hereafter, 
and create plenty, let us compute what the pecuniary 
value of a life may be.—By vulgar e it is 100. 
IIt appears to me to be full 300 l. 

The allowance for children is 71, 10s, 
under the care of nurſes ; let us allow as far 
as for 1 in 3 to die after a life of 5 years, 
and at 5 years end the 2 ſurviving children 
will have coſt each — — — — — 56 5 o 
If we add 41. per head for 5 years more 
it is — —_ 5 — 20 98 0 
For 5 years more = — — — 10 0 0 


86 5 0 
„„ 
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It may be expected they ſhould maintain themſelves 
by the age of 12, but in this general view I believe it 
will not be found ſo, They may do it in part, and there- 
fore I reckon only 21. for the laſt 5 years. Let us ſet 
the coſt till 15 years old, charges on all dead, as well 
as living children included, at — — — $61. 5s. 


The duration of life, fit for labor, I compute, upon a = 


medium, to be from 13 to 38, i. e. 23 years of labor. 
Conſidering that near one fourth of mankind are of 
8 ſeven years of age and under, the number of aged per- 
| ſons whoſe ſtrength is exhauſted, and the idle of both 
ſexes, there cannot be above 3,500,000 working to ſup- 
port themſelves and as many more, and theſe, on the 
computation of fix days of labor in the week, | muſt 
earn for themſelves and others, as much as will ſupport 
the whole, Every mortal is at work, but not all i in pro- 
viding food and raiment, nor building houſes. | 
On this principle, 3,500,000 people, at 133 pence a 
day, it amounts to near — — — 63,000,000 I. 
137 pence a day for 313days is — 171. 18 1. 7 d. 
Conſequently every working perſon 
at 15, whoſe life is eſtimated at 23 years 3 
purchaſe for labor, is equal to — — 4121. 78. 5d, 
Deducting the charges already mentioned „ 
Remain nett — — — H— 326 2 5 
The Orphan Hoſpital account will be full 801, each, 
ſuppoſing the living chargeable with the expences made 
on the dead; but only 1 in 3 of them is preſerved, and 
the others died young: had 2 in 3 lived, the charge mult : 
have been much greater, 


1 
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If we ſet the annual ſupport of a life at 61. 125. 64. 
and add all expences on thoſe Pali their labor, 1 appre- 


hend this computation of 1 working for 2, will be found 
correſpondent with the moſt rational deduQtions, If + we 
could preſerve a life for leſs, and the labor were of leſs 
value, till the life may be worth to the community 


3261. 28. 5d. 


4 


It is not ſuppoſed the young perfon i is to get nothing : 
before 15, nor quite 133. pence. a day immediately af- 
ter, but a medium computation: and 1 believe it will 
be found in this kingdom, and the principality of Wales, f 


to be near the mark; 1 mean of the value of labor ; J not 


that they all receive fo much per diem, but upon the 


computation that 35 work for 70. 


If there are not ſo many at work as 2, 500,000 ; ; or if 
| there are not ſeven millions of people to ſupport, then 
the value of the labor muſt be more than 1 33 pence 


A day: for the fact! is, we are ſupported, and ſupported 
by labor, which has its value the ſame as the bread it 
produces, to thoſe who eat it. +. 


We have, for ſeveral years paſt, made the mortifying 


diſcovery of the danger of placing too high a value on 


proviſions, and alſo on labor: the good being over- 
looked, the evil preſſes hard; other countries having alſo 


their policy, we muſt have regard to it in our commerce 


with them, or we ſhall loſe it and our ſelves allo. 

"WF therefore we conſider men in no higher rank than 
horſes, not concerned in the glory of their country, as 
dependant on liberty and defence; nor on the hopes of a 
better ſtate aſter death, in conſequence of the genuine 


wes 2 | love 
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love of our neighbor : dropping, I ay, theſe momentous 
conſiderations, we act a very fooliſh part, whenever 
we ſuffer a child in any place to periſh for want of neceſ- 
ſaries. He that has no idea of national arithmetic, or the 
pecuniary value of a life, is not the leſs bound to avoid 
ſuch neglects or evil practices as deſtroy his fellow-ſub- 
jects; and he muſt be ſtrangely ſhort-ſighted who doth 
not ſee that it is from the numbers and value of lives, 
that we enjoy all the adyantages which the mercies of 
heaven beſtow upon us; that there is an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of appropriating a ſum adequate to the importance 
of the object, and that it ſhould be expended in ſuch 
manner as the end in view may be fully and effectually 
- anſwered. Money alone will not do the buſineſs; but 
the great evil hath been in ſaving the money and loſing 
the life, though no private perſon | is the richer for it, 


and the ſtate very much the poorer. 5 
Vours, &c. 


Enquiry into our Numbers, and the State of the common People, re- 
Jpecting the Price of maintaining Life, and our Dependance on 
the 8 weat of their Brows. 


LETTER XVII. 


1 Hope you will not deem it immodeſt, impolitic, or 

1 romantic, to ſuppoſe that we are ſeven millions in 
England and Wales. Some calculators eſtimating our 
numbers on the houſes which pay taxes, and on the : 
conſumption of corn, ſuppoſing each perſon to expend 
a quarter of wheat in a year, would perſuade us that we 


Q -:-- e 
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are but ſix millions. Truth is the object we ought always 
to purſue ; but it is not neceſfary that all truths ſhould 
be exactly known, more than always ſpoken. Nor need 
every one know what may concern the profeſſion of a 
ſtateſman. But if we are to acquieſce in ſomething like 
truth, then that which encourages men moſt in purſuits | 
of a uſeful ee, ſeems to be entitled to the moſt at- 


tention. 
This nation is perpetually hunting after new worlds, 
to feed or clothe the inhabitants, eſpecially if they have 
any gold, or that which we can make gold of, to give us 
in return: and as there ſeems to be no more worlds to 
explore, conſequently if we find a million of people in 

our own land, dear to us by every tie that religion, hu- 
manity, language, laws or liberty can make, let us keep 
them properly fed, clothed and cheriſhed, that their num- 
bers may encreaſe. If there is yet no ſuch exiſtence, it 
is our intereſt and our honor.to obey the laws of heaven, 
and by every honeſt art to encreaſe and multiply. 
As to the numbers living in houſes that pay taxes, we 
know it very imperfectly; ö but the numbers who pay no 
taxes, is leſs known to us; and the thouſands who hardly 
ſleep in what we call a houſe, are very conſiderable. 
— 1 alſo apprehend it is difficult to come at the con- 

ſumption of corn. Some make the angud conſumption 


in quarters as follows : 


3,750, 000 people, each, of 1 
739, 00 — "mn barley — — + 
$88,000 = , ne. 3.4. 
023,000 — — — oats — — 2 1 


Beſides 
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Beſides barley for beer — quarters 3,300,000 
Oats for horſes, &, — — 2, 461, 500 
This proves only that ſome live hard, but not that 
each conſumes 1 3; lb. wheaten bread. : Indeed I appre- 


hend this quantity is more than is generally conſumed, 


one fourth of mankind being under 7 years of age, and 
many old, and perhaps many more than computed who 
conſume wheaten bread. Granting that a ſtout working 


man may eat 14 lb. of bread in a day, yet in general the 


conſumption ſeems difficult to aſcertain. | 
If there were but 6 millions, the half part being 3 
of males, and I in 15 of theſe taken for war, makes but 
200,000. So many we have maintained at one and the ſame 
time, tho' not all Engliſh or Welſhmen, But conſidering 
the neceſſity of recruits, and how much more populous 
in ſubjects fit to bear arms, England is, than Ireland or 


Scotland, there is a ſtrong preſumption from hence that 


the computation of 6 millions is ſhort of the truth. 
But ſuppoſing ſeven millions, conſidering the extenſive 
dominions of the Britiſh empire; the rank we aſpire at 


among the nations of the earth; and the expence we 


live at, it behoves us very ſeriouſly to provide the means 
of furniſhing more people, which is practicable by ren- 


dering the ſupport of life cheaper, taxing celibacy, making 


whoredom infamous on the ſide of the male as well as 

female, and encouraging matrimony, WEL 
As to the firſt of thefe, upon the ſuppoſition that we 
have 7 millions, and that the analogy of the computa- 
tions I have ſent you, has a concordance or affinity with 
the certain datum which I have produced, you will allow 
02 
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11 
me to proceed to ſhew you, how neceſlaty it is to drop 
| part of our vaſt property, in order to render the remainder 

more valuable than it is at preſent, and to apply our- 
ſelves to the cultivation of ſound policy rather than the 
arts of magnificence, which in the iſſue will deſerve no 
higher appellation than flavery and ſplendid poverty. 
Let us ſee how a poor man can live, and whether at 
the preſent prices of proviſions h he has or has not cauſe 
to complain. 8 
Bread, 12 lb. at 1 d. per Ib. is per ann. — 2 5 7 
Cheeſe, 3 oz. at 4d. per Ib. is per ann. — 1 2 10 
Meat, 4 0z. for 6 days in the week (or roots, 5 


* 


vegetables, &c. * at 39. per Ib, is = ann. O 19 
Clothing per ann, — — — — 1 4 
Soap, candles, cottage, and other articles — 1 oo 


© 12 
Here is nothing for beer, which is an eſſen- 7 = 
tial article to his health, as well as the joy of 
his heart; he will drop his bread and die, 
rather than his beer. If he pays 12 d. per lb. 
for bread, as at this time, then his life will coſt 
him more, 11. 2 8. 9 d. or in all — — 715 3 
Some do not eat + lb. of bread, nor expend . 
above 158. in clothing If a man is in health 
and ſtrength for laborious. work, _ inſtead of 
the computation of — — — — 612 6 
he will earn 18. 6d. a day, for 6 days in a 5 
week, which amounts to — — 23 9 6 
conſequently there remains — — 16 17 0 


EE 

which he has to lay out in beer and meat, or clothes, or 
whatever may be moſt agreeable to him. But being in 
this ſituation, we are to ſuppoſe if the wife and their 
| children add 9 d. a day, it makes both equal to 134 0 
the computation I make of the value of labor, and both 
comes out per ann. to — — — 351. ITO 36: 
If they have 3 children to ſupport, i 


|. 


comes out each perſon at — — — 7 3 4! 


and if they have none, it muſt be ſuppoſed that they 
work for at leaſt two others beſides themſelves; or that 


two others do not earn half ſo much for themſelves o or 
for the perſons who employ them. 

But if theſe people are obliged to ſpend their gain in 
providing food, they will be kept very bare in clothing, 


and if a conſumption of elothing is not kept up, manu- 

factory will neceſſarily decline, and conſequently there 

will be a chaſm; and ſo much leſs circulation of national 
opulence will be created. From hence it is evident that 


agriculture muſt be attended to as the f article, in or- 


der to make proviſions moderate in price, or manufac- 
tory cannot be promoted, nor the circle made completly 


round. 


This 1s impoſſible to be 4 till the eyes of the moſt. 


opulent are ſufficiently opened to diſcern their true ſitua- 
tion, and that ſtrictly ſpeaking they have no natural 


right, reſpecting the duties of humanity, nor political 
rights, with regard to the welfare of their country, to 
count upon all they receive, as property which they may 
ſpend in whatever manner they pleaſe. There muſt be 
a voluntary or compulſive reſtraint ; and every individual 

| e muſt 
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muſt conſider his neighbor's ſituation as his own, not 
merely by temporary reliefs, but by the moſt political 


permanent modes of promoting induſtry, abridging ex- 


pences, and learning how to live to-day, that we may 
de morally ſure of the means of living to-morrow. 


When a nation is arrived to a ſummit of earthly 
glory, which it may reach in a ſhort period of time, 


a people will perceptibly grow wanton and averſe to 


ſuch alterations in their manner of living, as differ 


from their cuſtoms and faſhions which exiſted during 
the advancing progreſs of their national ſplendor, But 
fo long as it appears that any conſiderable numbers of the 
working part of the nation, are in real diſtreſs, the rich 
may be certain that they are enjoying ſomething more 


than ſtrictly belongs to them; and they ſhould alſo con- 


ſider by what means they may do national juſtice to 
their fellow - ſubjects, the inſtruments of their Pane, 


at leaſt with reſpect to food and raiment. N 

Poor men often live to a good old age, and lay down 
their heads to reſt, in the ſleep of death as in the ſleep of 
refreſhment, as rationally and contentedly as if providence 


had placed them in a higher ſtation : but whilſt they 
live they muſt eat and drink, and be clothed. 


I am yours, &c. 
F uri her Enquiry into the State of the Poor. 


LETTER XR. 


Owever complicated the caſe may be with reſpect 
to the general ſtate of our country, as to poverty 


or riches, ſcarcity or plenty, the remedy for the preſent 
dear 


n a. 


[03 i} 


dear price of wheat lies ſo level to common apprehen- 


| fron, that were there nothing more than this temporary 


ſcarcity, it doth not appear to be an — of — 


alarm. 


When one ſpecies of proviſion is very dear, we mult 


neceſſarily uſe the leſs of it, and the more of ſome other: 


And, conſidering that three fourths of mankind in gene- 


ral never eat any wheaten bread at all, there is no danger 
of being ſtarved to death for want of this ſpecies of nu- 


triment only; therefore if we can get any other good I 


proviſions, we may ſet our hearts at eaſe, 
But the evil lies in the general high price of every ar- 
 ticle, and in the cauſes of it, which are ſo obvious. Every 


one hath done all he could to make every thing dear; 
as if the more each received, the more opulent each would 


become, no matter what he paid. - This hath ſome ana- 
logy with our national debt, that the more we owe the 


richer we are. If a merchant, in making up his books, 
were to paſs over all the accounts which ſtand on the 


creditors ſide of his ledger, and reckon only the debtors, 
he would deceive himſelf into ſpeedy ruin. Yet this is 
in ſome meaſure our caſe, We do not reckon what 


we owe : but government muſt make demands on us, 


and we muſt ſatisfy thoſe demands. This evil. which 
A 


ariſes from our wars, which neceſſity in ſome meaſure 
brought on us, extravagancy has confirmed. Thus 


exactions of every kind have become faſhionable. The 

poor have riſen in their demands as well as the rich; but 

when we all find our miſtake, the latter will be moſt | 

expoſed to ſuffering. The evil muſt fall the heavieſt on 
T ns thoſe 
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_ thoſe who have no other property than the labor of their 
hands and the protection of their country. | 

If our diſtreſs increaſes, and no kind of proviſion is to 
be obtained within the ability of many purchaſers, in one 
part of the dominion, we muſt carry it to them from 
another part. And if we conſider 
1. The great fertility of this kingdom; 

2. The abundance of fiſh which ſome of the coaſts of 
this iſland produces at certain ſeaſons ; 

3. The plentiful productions of Ireland; 

4. The cheapneſs of rice in Carolina, being leſs than 
two-pence a pound landed in England; 

5. The facility of getting any quantity of dried fiſh 
from Newfoundland, at three half-pence a pound, &c. 
From ſuch-like advantages, it is, humanly ſpeaking, 
| hardly poſſible for this nation to be in diſtreſs for any 
length of time; unleſs our national prejudices, with re- 
gard to the uſe of particular kinds of food, are reached 
to ſuch a height, as not to be ſubdued, even by the force 

af hunger. *** 

I is a part of our policy to confine ourſelves to the 
ance of our own lands at home ; but it is our duty, at 
all events, to ſee that the people be fed at a price they 
can pay. | 

There ſeems to be a vulgar error concerning the price 
of labor in this, compared with other countries. We 
are now paying a great price for manufactory and agri- 


culture, but our people generally do more work in a day 


than the ſubjects of any other nation that I have ſeen ; 
and if it were not ſo, we ſhould have loſt our markets 
long fince, For the ſame reaſon, if they would ſtick to 
| their 
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their work, ſuch a ſcarcity as the preſent would not be 


much felt by working people in health, as a half- penny 
a day in bread is a conſiderable addition, and a penny a 


day in work is eaſily earned. 


It hath been often remarked in manufacturing towns, 


that when proviſions are dear, then the moſt work is 


done, becauſe fewer perſons are idle, fewer loſe ſo many 
days, or hours in a day, than when they can gain their 
| ſupport for a week, » By the labor of three or four ys 


only. 


In time of war, when we can command e our r mths, 5 
theſe arguments are not bad ones: but they are not of 


equal weight when there is a leſs demand for the labor 


of the working part of the nation. If we conſider how 
many old men, women and children can gain but little; 
if that little is not adequate to the price of the ſupport of 
life, they muſt be in diſtreſs. And the greater the plenty 
they have been accuſtomed to, the greater will their diſtreſs 


be. And this entails another evil; the more liberally 

they are relieved, the leſs vigilant they will be to help 
themſelves; ſo that where there is ability for work, it is 
far better they ſhould be employed in offices of no uſe 
than fit (till, 


In regard to manufacturers, it would be difficult for 


us to obtain proviſions for them always at a certain price, 
as I am told is an at Lyons, for the rich manufac- 
turers of that city, If theſe enjoy ſuch a privilege in an 


arbitrary country, they are alſo confined within narrow | 
bounds in the price of their labor; they are not relieved. 
by any pariſh-rate in caſe of diſtreſs ; and the very ad- 
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vantage they enjoy is a proof of their abject ſtate. Pri- 
vate men may eftabliſh rules of this kind, by private 
contracts, and ſomething of the ſame nature is already 


done in parts of this kingdom: but it is difficult to 
comprehend how it can be performed on any other prin- 


eiple than a total freedom. = 
Time and chance happen to all men. Next to our 
own growth, we uſually apply to our ſiſter iſland, as 
neareſt at hand; in the next place to our colonies, hap- 
pily abounding in the neceſlaries of life, though at ſome 
diſtance ; and next, our fiſheries : and, according to the 


| meaſure of our wants, we may call for a portion from all 
theſe parts, and of every kind, either on private, or, if 


the caſe was very urgent, on public account. But ſurely 
we ſhould change our uſual mode of living, and eat 


bread of potatoes, rather than part with our gold and 
ſilver for proviſions bought of ſtrangers, which turns the 


tables and the balances of trade upon ourſelves. 
| Theſe balances were formerly much more conſiderable 
than at preſent, and therefore we ſhould be the more 


careful of them, even as careful as of our bread, when 
we want it for our own uſe, They are a commodity, it 
is true, but ſuch, as by means of them, we may com- 


mand any thing, not bread only, but defence in war; i. e. 
the uſe of men in armies and navies, both natives and 


foreigners. 


Upon the ſame principle we ſhould be careful how we 
put a ſtop to any branch of trade, Spirituous liquors, 


whatever grain it is made of, is a commodity, which, 


upon the whole, is hurtful to mankind, but they will 
3 — 
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uſe it. It is an article of foreign traffic, it is a link of 
the chain of commerce: if it is not provided at home, 
it will be run in upon us, and therefore an object of 
conſideration how the diſtillery may be reſtrained, with- 
out a ſtop, ſuppoſing we can find good nutriment at a 
moderate price, whatever kind it be of. On the other 


hand, God only knows how long this temporiſing ſyſtem 
to purchaſe wealth, at the hazard of ſafety, can exiſt} 


Many a man in private life has been undone for fear of 
being undone ; and if we connive at a great certain evil 
where we find it, to avoid a leſs misfortune, not ſo cer- 


tain, we ſhall ever be indanger of ruin, 


Neceſſity hath no law; but there are few neceſſities 


where there are not reſources; and-of two evils we are 


taught to chuſe the leaſt. But men's mode of judging ; 


depends on cuſtom, rather than on the reaſon of things : 


we cannot eaſily accommodate our minds to one prin- 


ciple of action when we have been uſed to another: 


Private men are often ruined by bad cu/tems, and fo are 


nations undone by doing evil with a view to good. 


But there is ſomething, diſtin& from cuſtom, to be 
ſubdued ; it is the humor of the people, who do not always 
underſtand their own intereſt. National prejudices in the | 
political, are like inveterate diſeaſes in the natural body. 


Happily we have an antidote againſt the poiſon of them : 
for faſhion governs arbitrarily, and this depends | on the 
leading part of the nation. 


Neceſſity is alſo the parent of invention or 3 


We all plead for trade, as the grand ſource of employ- 


ment; nor ſhould we loſe any part of it which can be 
F-3 rep 
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kept with ſafety. We may conſtantly retain a view of 
the great principle by which we are kept in action, 
and which feeds both poor and rich ; whilſt we guard 
againſt quick changes in traffic, which, however well in- 
tended, are often productive of very evil conſequences. 
But, whilſt our darling object is gain, we ſhould en- 
devor to diſtinguiſh between pecuniary advantage, and 
the more ſubſtantial benefits 'of ſocial intercourſe and the 
good of others: the gain of the public, and tne gain of 
individuals, is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed ; nor is the 
object of the public gain always clearly underſtood. At 
preſent the greateſt public gain ſeems to be plenty of 
common neceſſaries, contentment, harmony, and na- 
tional ſafety; theſe are wound together as the ſtrands of 


a cable, by which a ſhip rides at anchor, in foul weather 


and in fair; and, in proportion as they are cut, fretted, 
rubbed, or worn, the cable is in danger of parting, and the 
ſhip of going on ſhore, 


We imagine that we exiſt as a nation by trade, by 


| which we mean the exchange of commodities, and the 
augmentation of them. But we might be happier and 
ſafer if we had leſs wealth, and more plenty of the nece/- 
ſaries of life. Freedom is the choiceſt gift of heaven, 
yet by purſuing it too eagerly we may be undone, as we 
may by be our wealth. We may be undone by having 
too much trade, or too little foreſight in traffic. If, 


for inſtance, there is a demand for the produce of our 
lands, and the individual gains by the exportation of it, 
if not reſtrained within proper bounds and limitations, 


ve may ſuddenly find ourſelves in a ſtarving condition. 
5 | Our 


ſo! 


09 1 

Our neighbors, the republicans, are ſaid to have once 
ſold gunpowder to their enemies the day before a battle. 
Whether this be true or not, it is a lively picture of 
paſſion for that object by which we generally mean trade. 


1 uam yours, &c. 


The Relief of the Diſtraſed efential to Liberty. 


LETTER TT 


O direct our courſe right, and ſteer between ex- 
tremes, it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh new cuſtoms and 


new manners, laws alone cannot bind us. It ſeems as 


if we were wantonly careleſs in plenty, by a profuſion of 


conſumption : and the ſame. conduct prevails when we 
grow wantonly undiſciplined in ſcarcity, If the rich 
guard againſt acting as if they were richer than they are; 
we may then be ſurprized to ſee the poor act as if they 
were rich, to which they have a ſtrong propenſity, and 


not before. If, under a notion of abundance, we light 


our candle at both ends, it will be waſted and burnt out 
before we are ſenſible that we ſhall be in the dark. Our 


greateſt danger is from improvidency, in other wards, 


from tempting Providence, Whether, as individuals, 


accountable to ourſelyes for imprudence; as unities, ac- 
countable to our Maker; as members of a community 
which we ought to love and ſerve; as fellow- creatures, 
whom, notwithſtanding our common infirmities, we 


ought to inſtru, perſuade and cheriſh ; in every view 


we ſtand bound to be provident, and guard againſt the 
expenſiveneſs of the times. We cannot ſuppreſs the ſpirit 


of 
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of gain without growing languid in the purſuits of in- 
duſtry ; much leſs can we command the ſkies for favor- 
able ſeaſons; but we can be contented with a moderate 


- expence, and maturely conſider thoſe who ſtand in need of 
our aſſiſtance, . 


And if ſuch as enjoy great ſuperfluities, for which 
nature makes no demands, do not retrench for the ſake 
of thoſe who are in real want, we may ſafely pronounce 
that the community will not exiſt very long, at leaſt on 
the principles of virtuous freedom, If the love of liber- 
ty neceſſarily leads us to ſpill our blood for each other 


| when any one is injured, to leave him in any great 


ſuffering for want of ſuch aſſiſtance as we can afford, at 


much leſs expence than our blood, is a rank deviation 


from our own principle, and a proof that freedom droops 


and languiſhes, as if the divine ſpirit of it was departing 


from us. Nor is an occaſional effort of benevolence ſuf- 


ficient to anſwer the great ends of virtuous liberty: it 


muſt be a permanent principle of action: it muſt be in 


politics what charity is in religion: we muſt bear and 
forbear, and hope with zeal and fortitude. Indeed in the 
fame view that the exerciſe of humanity is an eſſential 


part of religion, ſuccor to a diſtreſſed countryman is an 
eſſential part of liberty, 
I am yours, &c. 


Vigilunce 


L 1 1 


Vigilance and Attention to the Welfare of the laboring Part of the 
Nation, the Intereſt, Duty, and Honor of Gentlemen of 1 
Op 


LETTER U. 

F thoſe who are, and thoſe who are likely to be, in real 
L diſtreſs, could be in any degree diſtinguiſhed, the 
mode of relieving them would be the more eaſily diſ- 
covered. What I remarked in my laſt is too well 
known, namely, that ſome make ſcarcity an occaſion of 
idleneſs, and others who are really in want, preſume {ſo 
much on the humanity of, their benefactors, that they 
are apt to inſiſt on terms. Nor is it always enough 
that proviſions be good; they muſt alſo be of a particular 
kind. This is a national misfortune, ariſing from great 
plenty; and it ſhould be treated rather as a kind of 
frenzy, which is apt to predominate in this country, 
than reſented as if the objects of our mercy were un- 
worthy of regard. But where this prevails in any great 
degree, the people cannot be conſidered in extreme diſ- 
treſs; but that unhappily they have been accuſtomed to 

be better fed than taught. 

That they are not better taught how to preſerve 
their bodies as well as ſouls, is in a great meaſure the 
fault of thoſe who ſhould be their teachers. I do not 
mean to reproach the clergy in particular. I apprehend 
they are as pure in belief of what is to be hereafter, and 
act as agreeably to ſuch belief, as can be expected under 
a ſtate of corruption of manners, Some a are remiſs in their 

attend- 


[i 112: J 
attendance on their flock : but where they do their duty, 
they are ſubject to be counteracted. If in 4 to 7 years, 
as mortality and elections come on, we lead the poor into 
idleneſs, diſeaſe, and death; in proportion as this rotten- 
neſs in the conſtitution of our body politic prevails, the 

poiſon will play havoc with the morality and religion of our 
common people: and the very circumſtance from whence 
vue are ſuppoſed to derive our liberty, may become the 
cauſe of the total loſs of it. That ſome check is given 
to this evil, is owing to the virtue of a few: but it is 
very apparent that the ſquandering large ſums in every 
kind of debauchery muſt bring on ſuch univerſal diſcord 
and anarchy, as no government can long ſtand up againſt, 
We mult hope for the bef? as to length of duration: but 
admirable as our conſtitution is, the folly of ſome, the 
ambition and avarice of others, and the debauchery of 
the multitude, give it ſuch a turn as to make it carry the 
ſeeds of its own diſſolution, beyond the common meaſure 

of the finite ſtate of human concerns. 
In the mean time the miſchiefs created have not a due 
counterpoiſe by the force of example, which 1s the parent 
of virtue, and the guardian of liberty. It is by exampl: 
that men are fired with reſolution to do their duty. But 
| what ſhall we ſay of the country gentleman, who wan- 
tonly leaves his domain, and ſpends no time nor thought 
on his tenants, pariſhioners, or dependants? He muſt ex- 
pect, that unleſs the ſpiritual teacher and his ſteward 
perform wonders, the freedom of the people will dege- 
nerate into ferocity; and whether he thinks ſo or not, 
we may preſume he will be anſwerable to God, as he is 
to 
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to hls courtey for the greateſt part of the miſchiefs which 
may happen from theit being left uninſtructed in right 
ways; ot unprevented from deviating into wrong ones: 
for what can be the iſſue ? Is it not the eys of the maſter 
makes the on fat? Is it not a very acute, though vulgar nz 
adage, lite maſter, lite man? How rarely do we find, = 
that things left to ſubalterns, or fortuitous events, have 


proper marks of that deſign, and judicious rule of con- 1 
duct, as conſtitute equality and conſiſtency, or indeed 9 
have the proper end in view? There muſt be a directing 


hand guided by prudence, and a heart warmed with be- 
nevolence, acting as it were by a pteternatural power 
over the minds of men. In proportion to the rank we 
bear, and the proof we give of the goodneſs and pro- 
priety of our intentions, our labors will be crowned. 
On the othier hand, in the fame degree as we de- 
part from ſimplicity of manners, in cities and great 
towns, even the peaſant becomes corrupted. Vet where 
he ſees the lord of his lands act the part of a nun and a 
cbriſtian, the example ſtrikes him with a religious awe 3 
be calls to mind that there is a God, and à ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments after death. In like manner, 
where examples of prodigality unite their force with 
a careleſs contempt of fellow ſubjects, we muſt not bs | 
ſurprized if they generate confuſion. 
The higher men are in fortune, the greater will their 
natural and acquired influence be: but when young 
noblemen and gentlemen, coming to eſtates of above” 
10001; or 15001. per annum, think they are abſolyed 
ſtom all vbligativax « of this kind, the liberty of their 


Q . country. 
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country ſhudders. And how few ſuch do we ſee acting . 
the part of fathers to the people! It is very true they 


have been bred up with high ſentiments of Roman, 
or, which is full as good, of Britiſb liberty, ſupported 
by the exalted benevolence which chriſtianity inſpires : 


They are taught to bleed for their country; and it x 


is alſo true, that in the pomp and parade of military 
atchievements, they often dare to bleed. But it is not 


Aying for their country in the field of Mars, ſo much as 


living for it, that conſtitutes the patriot, and friend to 


human kind. And where can he diſplay his powers, 


and give proof of his love for his country, if he is not 


attentive to thoſe who depend on him? What does his 


country mean, if his countrymen are not to partake of his 


council, his correction, his benevolence, his protection? 


If he flies from one corner of a kingdom to another, in 
| ſearch of pleaſures, which he rarely finds; if he forſakes 


thoſe whom Providence hath placed under his eye and 


patronage: if only ſcenes of amuſement in crowds, can 
afford his undiſciplined mind any delight, he will inevi- 
tably loſe all reliſh for ruſtic ſcenes of Roman virtue, and 
Britiſh philanthropy ; the Chriſtian religion will have no 
charms. to him; the ſocial ties of paternal tenderneſs for 


thoſe who ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance, will become 
as viſionary dreams and romantic plans of life. And if 
he will not reach out a foſtering hand to ſuccor drooping 
age and tender infancy, he will loſe his weight; nor will 


the reprobate ſtand in any awe of him. 
Freedom and plenty are coeval; they deſcended from 
beaven in the ſame hour, and may return to heaven 
WY again . 
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again; but virtue only can guard and defend them here 


on earth, Whether in high life or in low, virtue and 
good diſcipline are as eſſential to liberty, as ſight to the 
condition of human nature. We are bound to love each 
other as fellow- ſubjects and as Chriſtians; but where 
love is abſent, indifference will ſupply its place: the 


tranſition from thence to contempt is familiar to the 
mind ; and hatred too often follows. The very profli- 


gacy, which by our own neglects have obtained ground, 


will ſeem to render our hatred, or at leaſt rn. of each 


other, warrantable. 


When one conſiders the very teſpectable light in | 


which gentlemen of landed eſtates in England are placed, 


where they are attentive to the part which Providence 


hath aſſigned them, there can be no condition more dig- 


nified or amiable; when they neglect their duty and 
proper occupation, they grow into contempt themſelves, 
and will be anſwerable for all the miſchievous effecte ; 


of their loſs of influence, 


 Thedifference between him, who acts like an Engliſh 
country gentleman of fortune, and him who is con- 
cerned only for the receipt of his rents, and how much 


theſe ſhall amount to, come as they may, is very great 
indeed: it is not eaſy to deſcribe, but it may be ſorely felt. 
It is from this ſource that I preſume to date many of 
the evils we now labor under, and many more which 
threaten us, If every man of property in land, or other 
great wealth, will at this {ime enter into the ſituation 
of his dependants, within the boundary of his particular 


influence, no occaſional flight calamity can deeply af- 
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wants could not prevail, and natural ones would grow 
light. Each would ſet his hands to the plough or the 
ſpade : pots and vegetables, and animal ſubſtance, would 


ſupply the defect of grain: our horſes ſhould feed on 
ſtraw, that our feliow-creatures might feaſt on oats : theſe 
being kiln-dried, and made into grots, become excellent 


food for ſeamen, and might ſurely be for /andmen alſo. 


If ſuch events are not to be expected, we muſt be 


contented to part with ſome of our gold and ſilver for 


ſuch neceſſaries, as we ſtand in immediate need of; and 


recover ſuch riches again by trade as well as we can. 
1 am urs, &c; 


Virtue and Prudence effential to the _ Welfar of ha Nation | 


LETTER XXII. 


L extravagant, is, I believe, granted; if I ſay very 


extravagant, it may not be denied. If we trace things 
back to the year 1720, we ſhall ſee the frenzy ran ſo 
high, and the paſſion for the means of luxurious grati- 


 fications predominated ſo much, that our fellow-ſub- 


 jefts imagined we poſſeſſed a trade, in which large ſums 


might be embarked to yield one thouſand per cent. Thus, 
ſome from riding in their coaches betook themſelyes to 
their feet, and others were mounted inte gilded cars, 
who had but a flender title to them. 


This ſeems to be a picture of theſe times, in regard 
; L one part of the nation ins on the other ; and then 
5 — 
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fe the comfort and ſupport of the people. | Artificial 


AHAT we are, and for ſome years paſt have been 


10% 
counting all as riches, and ſpending accordingly. It is 
true, that every one embarking in enterprizes of gain, 
the whole, during half a century, have been conſiderably 
enriched, but not in the proportion as we haye lived for 
| ſeveral years paſt. 
The peace of Utrecht, 8 til the 8 paniſh war 
of 1739, added to the encreaſe of our wealth ; but 
that very wealth has encreaſed our public and private 
expence, and ſecretly ſapped the foundations of our 
national virtue. It was then, after a long peace, and 
the advantages of it, we begun to run ourſelves 20 to 
30 millions in debt ; and from 1754 we went deeper 69 5 
or 70 millions, private expence encreaſing in proportion. 
The faſcinating ſweets of public emoluments betrayed 
us ſo much, that many thouſands have maintained as a 
maxim, that government cannot ſubſiſt without corruption; 
| whereas it is coming to light, by à regular train of con- 
ſequences, that a free government cannot ſubſiſt with it, 
The current of our thoughts being turned.to gain, as 
the God of Plenty, and the Idol of Pleaſure, we have 
deemed that as a remedy for all diſeaſes, which ſeems to 
be in itſelf the greateſt diſeaſe of all, and carrying with 
it too many marks of a ſpeedy diflolution, 2 # 
From the ſame ſource, riches, parade, amuſement, 
and diffipation, haye been ſo much preferred to the ſo- 
ber duties of domeſtic life, that the cultiyation of rural 
ſimplicity, honeſt zeal, ang laborioys induſtry, have 
been left to thoſe only who can act but an under part. 
How theſe have really performed their part, may be 
Fe of by the ot and it eannot be ex- 
pected 
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pected they ſhould perform it well, where they have no 
light to follow from more exalted ſtations. Where the 
duties ariſing from thought and deſign, and the exerciſe 
of humanity and religion are diſplayed in theirgull luſtre, 
they will chear the heart, and mend it alſo : they will en- 
large the underſtanding, and bring things to the ſtandard 
of reaſon and virtue. How little theſe duties have been 
in faſhion, is too melancholy a truth to inſiſt on, I do 
not mean but that we have a portion of virtue; and we 
have parted with our money ſometimes with a wanton 
liberality; but to inſtructing, correRing, and promoting 
the intereſt and comfort of the people, by ſhewing them 
alan they /hould, and ſhould not do, we have not had 
time for ſuch home-bred thoughtful avocations. . 

What is true of a private family, muſt be true of a 
million of private families, all following the ſame courſe, 
with few exceptions only. Our forefathers grew rich 
by parſimony and attention: will prodigality and diſſipa- 
tion, tho blended with generolity, guard their children 


againſt poverty? We cannot continue to enjoy what we 


conſume beyond the reach of natural encreaſe, nor re- 
main opulent at an unmeaſured expence. Extravagancy 
will lead us into the temptation of preying upon each 
other, which is the very thing we ought moſt to guard 
_ ourſelves againſt, In private life, diſtruſt of our virtue 
is ſometimes the beſt preſervative againſt vice: and in 
our capacity as ſubjects, we ſhould wiſh to be reſtrained, 
tho not by arbitrary power. 
It will be happy for us if we now diſcover the evil, 


and immediately ſet about correcting ourſelves. It can- 
not 
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not be ſaid by the moſt melancholy and deſponding per- 


ſon, who is in his right mind, that we are already re- 
duced to a great extremity : that will arſe Juſt as we direct 
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our courſe hereafter. + 


To guard againſt ſlavery, it ſrema . to re- 7 


member how eſſential it is that the lower claſſes of 
mankind will and ſhould, in the nature of things, ſhare 


with the higher, in a greater proportion than in coun- 
tries where men are born in an abject ſtate of ſervility, 


But the better theſe are taught, the more conſiſtent will 
their deſires and demands be: and the more eaſily will 

they ſubmit to neceſſity where the chaſtiſement comes 
from heaven. Hy 90 ORIG vv Tu 


The equal object of a free government is to preſerve 
both rich and poor; to prevent their oppreſſing each 
other; to ſupport ſubordination, and oppoſe any cuſtoms 


trary to the poſkbility of government, as repugnant to 


the decrees of providence. non 
That we have inadvertently erred in our politics, by 


purſuing ſuch meaſures as have driven many ſubjects off 


the glebe, where they and their fathers earned their 


bread in huſbandry, is generally allowed This has de- 
ſtroyed the little property of numbers, and put them 


on a level with what we call the poor, which they were 


not before. The meaſure was calculated for pecuniary 


profit, not ariſing from conſiderations of humanity; it 
did not ſeem hurtful in a political view, but the event ſeems 
to "ak that it is injurious to the nation. 


That 


* 
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| That individuals may be benefited by the very means 
that the ſtate is injured, is as evident, as that a ſtate 


may be benefited though ſome individuals ſhould ſuffer, 


| Our characteriſtic is humanity, and it is to be hoped we 


ſhall not perſiſt in our error, but alter our mode: it 
muſt be a work of time, and the ſooner we ſet about it, 


the better chance of a thorough re-eſtabliſhment. 
In the mean while, how are we to reſtrain the price 


of proviſions in a ſcarcity? The farmer expects his 
price, and trade is free. The fear of a mob; the per- 


| ſuaſion of a landlord z an import from abroad; are con- 
fiderations which may induce him to. open his barns : 
but we cannot regulate the price of grain, as we reftrain 

the price of intereſt of oy z we muſt i in foms mea- - 


ſure go with the ſtream. 


Here again we ſee the effects of extravagancy joined to 
Eier. Cuſtom, and the cultivation of religious and 


ſocial duties, make men moderate in their deſires of gain; 


but ſuch motives, tho' in a free country, will not ope- 


rate, unleſs they are taught and cultivated by people 


of the ſuperior ranks, and by the influence of their er- 


ample. If the example turns on the other ſide, it falls 


in ſo much with the depravity of human nature, it will 


be followed, and each will prey on the other. 


The law of a man's mind is ſuperior to every other 
law, and conſcience not more neceſſary among the traf- 
| kicking part of mankind, than in other human actions; 
yet, guilt flicks as cliſe to buying and ſelling, as the nail 
* driven between two ſlones * conſequently, according to 
this figurative expreſſion, there is ſo much the more 


danger 


os. © as a 
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danger of guilt. And in places of great commerce, we 
accordingly ſee the morals of the people generally ſpoiled, 
_ eſpecially in arbitrary countries, ad where religion is 
converted into a farce. 15 | 

The purity, of our conſtitution, and the excellency 
of our religion, will preſerve us 7 much the linger; but as a 
mercantile nation, we are always in danger of degene- 
rating into ſuch a rapacious diſpoſition in our traffic, as 
tends to weaken the force of conſcience; and in propor- 
tion as this decays, the virtue that is eſſential to liberty 
wilt decay, alſo; ſo that in every view, trade, though 
founded on liberty, which enriches, has alſo a tendency 
to enflave and impoveriſn. And it requires a kkilfyl 
management to ward off this conſequence : an awful re- 
ſpect for religion only can do it effectually. | © 
The cuſtoms and manners of this nation are cer- 
_ tainly very much altered; and example is more pre- 
valent than precept ; ; yet if we do not correct ourſelyes . 
by choice, we muſt do it from neceſſity, and that neceſſity i is 
near our doors, but we do not all ſee it. We may 
hope our guardians and directors will open our eyes by 
making us pay handſomely for our unneceſſary and injur ion 
indulgencies: this may in part remedy the evil. 

Taxes, of the nature of ſumptuary laws, not actual 
ſumptuary laws, ſeem to be required; and many will 
be glad to be reſtrained, having a good plea, who are 
now too proud or too irreſolute, or too nuch enſlaved by 
cuſtom, to retrench, though conſcious that they are act- | 
ing an abſurd and pernicious part, equally hurtful to | 


their own reputation, and deftruRtive to the welfare of 
R 1 their 


1 


their wives and children. If we could bring ſuch cul- 
prits to the bar of honor and conſcience, and have their 
accounts ſtated debtor and creditor, by a tribunal of 


able merchants, we ſhould open the eyes of many thou- 


ſands well inclined men, and convince them that they 


are as poor, reſpecting their manner of life, as thoſe 
who are really diſtreſſed by the price of bread. IE 
If the nobility and gentry only were under this mĩ- 
ſtake in their political and moral conduct, we might 
have the leſs reaſon to fear any evil; but, unluckily, 
it reaches down to mechanics, and even the laboring 
part of the nation. They complain of ſcarcity, and 
that the ſeaſons have been unfavorable : one reaſon of 
Tuch ſcarcity is, that they never confumed the produce of 
the earth at ſo great a rate as of late years. | 


Men's deſires encreaſe with their enjoyments, and that | 
defect, which at one period was not confidered as any = 
calamity, -at another the want of it will en as 3 real 


diſtrefs. 
n &c. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


> i is very apparent chat we have four great points in 
vie w, as eſſential to bur happineſs, if not to our Be- 
ing: i. e. encreaſe in numbers: the cheap maintenance of 
the people and in order to promote induſtry, the produce 


of labor to be vendible to ſtrangers: and our moral and 


1 


1 religious 


— 
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| vigilant, laborious, and obedient to government. Thus, 


whilſt the eochmon people promate their own temporal 


| and eterpal H pineſs, they may tecover and eſtabliſh the 
felicity of hy. | 


ate. 
T have attempted to explain to you, what our loſs of 


| ſubjects appeats to he in theſe cities, and the latent and 

more apparent cauſgs of it. As now lights dart upon the 

mind, now matter ig ſupplied a and freſh informations come 
to hand, 1 ſhgll think it my duty to communicate them 


to you. ' You profeſs yourſelf a friend to the poor; you 


muſt negeffarily be ſo to the rich likewiſe. 


The eonſideration of the loſs or diminution of labs 


jects, is ſo intereſting. to the caufe of policy as well 


as humanity, that it cannot be too much attended to. 
The evil predominates moſt in theſe Cities, as as is univer- 


ſally oopfeſſed ; and indeed is obvious from the common 
bills of mortality. The degree ef it will appear from 


the ſhort ſpecimen of the accounts of a few of the beſt 


and worſt pariſhes as they roſe. I ſend you incloſed the 


year 1763, which was the firſt full year of the regiſter of 
the pariſh infant poor 'under 4 years of age; and as it 


may be carried on into the year 1764 and 176 5, it os 
moſt diſtinctly what the ſtate of the caſe is; and how 


far the example may be ſuppoſed to operate on the 


common people in general of theſe cities; conſequently 


whence it ariſes; among other cauſes, why there is ſuch 
a devaſtation of human life. 


Ra Name 


Thus 256 are dead (including the 11 ſuppoſed dead, as moſt 
agreeable to the cuſtom of St. Luke's Middleſex) out of 


275, in ſo very ſhort a time, that only 19 died after 


the firſt year's mortality.—This is an exact repreſenta- 
tion of the ſame tragedy as appears to have been aCted 
half a hundred years ſince, agreeable to an extract of 


poſed of. 
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the minutes of the Houſe of Commons in 1716, upon 


occaſion of an enquiry how the pariſh money was diſ- 


« Mr, Moleſworth, according to order, among other 


things, reported from the committee appointed to in- 


ſpect the poor's rates, That the committee finding it a 


work of inſuperable difficulty to peruſe, within any 


com petent 


was } 


competent time, all the books and accounts of the ſaid 


pariſhes, i in ſuch a manner as is neceſſary for the tho- 
rough. information of this houſe, have thought i it more 


for the publick ſervice, to apply their endeavours princi- 
pally to thoſe that relate to the maintenance of the poor. 


In. St. Martin's pariſh, then reputed. the beſt, it was 


found that of 1200children chriſtened, oo died in one year. 
After many other articles, he goes on That a great 


many poor infants and expoſed baſtard children, are 


| inhumanly ſuffered” to die by the barbarity of nurſes, 


eſpecially 'pariſh- nurſes, who are a ſort of people 
void of commiſſeration or religion, hired by the church- 


wardens to take off the burthen from the pariſh at the 
cheapeſt and eaſieſt rates they can, and theſe know 
the manner of doing it nenn as a the Dong 
books may evidently appear (a). Wolz 0 15 


It is remarkable that the expences Aud Aiſburſements | 


of the churchwardens and overſeers given in for the years 


1712, 1713, and 1714, amount to wan 108. ie : 
excluffue of all charities to the poor. 
A bill in favor of the pariſh poor in who then ts the | 


Commons, but was thrown out by the Lords; ſome of 


the maſters of ſchools ordered to be under lay-juriſ- 
dicton, being clergymen: man of this kind is in 
queſtion at preſent. ae wee r 

From the whole you wil judge of the abſolute neceſſity 


of eſtabliſhing ſome permanent mode, whereby poor 


infants may be effectually relieved, and their lives pre- 
ſerved. Whether they be hereaſter congregated-in Hoſ- 
pitals or not, will depend on the public, which may 

0% Political State of Great Britain, Vol. xi. p. 331. 


dis 
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diſpoſe of public children as they think moſt proper: 
and it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between an Haſpital, 
where children are ſo far ſecluded, that they can hardly 


fee the difference between graſs and corn, a horſe and a 
cow; and another where they are familiarized to ſuch 


ruſtic objects, as ſhall bear a great affinity with the 


mode whereby they are to get their bread by the ſweat 
of their brows, the remainder af their days. 
In this view it is no wonder that what I told you in one 
of my former letters ſhould be true (a); If iſa ſpeedy 
and ſo recent a mortality hath enſued, it can be no mat · 
ter of ſurprize, that of children received fam 174 T to 
1762, being 20 years, there ſhould not have lived in ſe- 
verab capital pariſhes above-11, to be Placed out appren- 
tices in 1754, 1755, 1761, and 1762, i. e. of the claſs 
of our fellow-ſubjeCts born and received of and under 12 
months old. On the whole account of the ſeveral pariſhes 
toit bout the walls of London, in Middleſex and Surry, and 
the city and liberties of Weſtminſter, the number of 
ſuch children preſerved appears to be but 19, and but 36 
of thoſe. received under 3 years old. The uſual num- 
ber of the children born and received under 12 months 
old, appears to be near 500 per ann. ſo that if we take 


only 12 of the 20 years, the groſs number is 6000. Can 


we wonder then at ſo grievous a havoc, as the encreaſe 


of the burials on the births, within the bills of mortality, 


ſo evidently declare? 


That tha evil lies chiefly. on "th ſmall number of 


births, and the great number of the deaths of infants, is 


Very apparent, The æra which afforded a tranſient tem- 


(a) Vol, I. | | 
porary 


K 
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porary relief to ſach infants was 2756 to 1760 but by 
the injudicious mode-of doing it, by blending it with 
another object under different circumſtances, this act of 
humanity ceaſed, as has been fully deſcribed. 25 | 
| The account of 1753 to 1765, by the bills of mortal- 
ity; is as follows, visz. 5 


Medium of | Medium of - FO Medium of 
1 un. ; burials, | diminution. 
1753 * 1 3 
17547 | 35200 | 21296 1 6096 
17554 | . 
When the Founding Hoſp was open, | 
175 | of 
17587 145 1 b 8 
1759) 5 


Since the Hoſpital was * up. 
1763 | 
ö 0 16102 ll 24191 T 9060 
1765 
Hence it appears, chat j in the courſe of thirteen years 
there is an encreaſed loſs of one 3d part, yiz. 1993 on ; 
6096. If there is not one 3d part encreaſe of inhabi- 
tants, then the proportion ariſes from the accumulation 
of the numbers who do not marry; and the diſlolyteneſs 4 
of the common people, particularly in their negle& of 
infants, among whom the mortality chiefly rages. 
The years 1753 to 1755, are immediately preceding 
the opening of the hoſpital. In the years 1757 to 1759, 
the hoſpital was open. The number of infants who 
died under the care of it, were buried aut of the bills 
of mortality; the decreaſe of 770 annually, upon theſe 
three years, cannot therefore proye much, Almoſt all 
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the pariſhes in the bills ſent their infant poor, and without 
doubt ſome other children not belonging to the bills 
were alſo ſecretly conveyed thither by the officers. It is to 


be preſumed, from a view of the ſubſequent three years, 


1763 to 1765, that the number of burials was encreaſing, 
partly from the hoſpital being ſhut up, and partly from 
an encreaſing number of inhabitants. 

At the cloſe of a war, ſubjects return home, and the 


| increaſe of inhabitants muſt have been conſiderable, but 


by no means ſo great as one third part amounts to. If 


| 8089 are drained off by an exceſs of mortality, though i it 
is a local evil it affects the whole nation, If numbers 


go as adventurers to our new conqueſts, and his Ma- 


jeſty's other American and Aſiatic dominions, it behoves 


us to ſee what ſavings we can make for ſuch purpoſes ; 5 
and rather ſuffer ſo many drops of blood to be taken from 
our hearts, than children to become a ſacrifice for want 
of a neceſſary expence, within theſe cities, or any where 
elſe, | 
Neither riches, luxury, nor exceſs, tend to longevity ; 
and plagues, wars, gin, foreign dominions, and domeſtic 
neglects of infant poor, unite their force againſt us. 
Let us compute how we will, if the chriſtenings remain 
nearly the ſame, and the burials encreaſe ſo as to make 


an annual additional loſs of 1000, or a leſs number, it 


muſt ariſe from one of theſe cauſes; That marriage is at 


a total ſtop here, i. e. that it makes no progreſs with the 


encreaſe of inhabitants; or that numbers of people who 


Have no enereaſe, come here, equal to the augmentation 


of the mortality, 


Let 
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Let the number which come here annually be what it 
may, the greater it is, the more the proportion of mor- 
tality upon the births. will encreaſe, and the more we 
| ſhall drain the parts of theſe dominions where. people 
might be beſt employed in agriculture and manufactory. 
It is not generally the aged who come here to die, but 
people in the prime of life, either to go abroad, or 
ſupply the town, with domeſtics, numbers of which are 
for parade, and too many for proſtitution, and a mi- 
ſerable, unlamented death. | 

If to this we add the labor of W the necellatles 
of life for a ſuperfluous, multitude, . congregated on one : 
ſpot, compared with working in the field, or at the 

loom, we ſhall find the loſs doubled ; eſpecially as our 
cuſtom amounts to a kind of prohibition of marriage to 
certain ranks of our fellow- ſubjects. 

To encreaſe here, as in other places, is far from be- 
ing impracticable, if we would countenance marriage, 
and take care of infants. We ought ſurely in every 

ſhape to provide the ſinews of war, and the means of 
promoting the arts of peace; and to ſupply a reaſonable 
quota of the number demanded for the uſe of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions in Alia, Africa, and America. We 
muſt either do this, or ſuffer in our intereſt in thoſe do- 
' minions, or find ſupplies in other quarters of the earth. 

If we form @ judgment from the profuſion of bujld- 
ing, there never was ſuch a rage of deſire. to con- 
; gregate ourſelves, and live in crouds, as at this time; 

but part of this muſt be imputed to the , bujlder's defire of 
ain, which I fear will bring on the ruin of many active 
8 good | 
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good ſubjects. This event depends on the numbers 


Who live on the intereſt of the public debt. In the 


mean while, the diminution of our numbers here is ſo 
great, our encreaſe of buildings will tend to our en- 
creaſe in loſs; and it is much to be wiſhed ſome means 


could be contrived to turn the current of the inclinations 
of a part of the people to ſome other \] pot. 


There are many beautiful and healthy ſituations in this 


kingdom: we have acquired an elevated taſte in the dif- 


poſition of houſes : we underſtand what belongs to ſite, 
water, ſoil, and plantation. What a delicious town 


might be formed out of the ſuperfluities of thefe cities ! 
If the inhabitants of ſuch a place were to live chiefly by 


ſowing and planting the earth, inſtead of ſo immenſe a 


traffic in ſplendid idlencſs, it might be happier for them 


and us. Such a city might eaſily be maintained by in- 


duſtry, in providing London and Weſtminſter more im- 


mediately with the neceſſaries of life, and receiving uten- 
ſils, foreign produce, or manufactures in return. The 


idea of a rural city, by means of extent of land and ſe- 
parate houſes, is not contradiftory, and might have 


charms far ſuperior to thoſe we enjoy here. I am ſen- 
ſible the ſuggeſtion will appear to you romantic, yet I 


apprehend fomething of the kind will be done in leſs 
than half a century, if not from choice, from neceſſity. 


In ſuch a caſe, the inhabitants of both the new city and 


the old ones would marry in greater numbers, as they 


would be the better enabled to live, and ſand Tels in 
Each others way. 


* e e LL: 3 


If men of vaſt fortunes and extenſive genius, who 
_ now level mountains, or dig through them, and cut 
rivers for miles together, would build ſuch a city, and 
carry part of the inhabitants from hence to people it, 
we ſhould become ſo much the more numerous, and I 
apprehend the more happy nation. . 

We need but look back for one 1 and fifty | 
years, and we ſhall. find the burials within the bills 
of mortality, excluſive of near 200, oo dead by the 
plague, to be , - 2,637,137 
The chriſtenings only — — „ HHn9 
Conſequently, the diminution of fubjects, | 

by waſte in theſe cities, is — —_ $24,368 
Including the plague, near — — 1,024,368 


This, upon a medium, is annually — . 6,829 
The number, upon a medium, of the el 
3 laſt years 1763, 1764, 1765, being — 8,089 


If we go on 150 years longer in the ſame 
proportion, we ſhall loſe — — — 1,21 13,350 
Sad only knows where we ſhall procure recruits for 

hs ends of luxury, frequency of war, and ſupplies for 

large and extenſive domjnjons abroad, unleſs we can find 
means to render the produce of the earth cheap, and 
marrjage faſhionable. If ſo many cauſes unite their 
force againſt ys, we myſt alter our plan, and either 
bring ourſe]ves into a mere phalanx, or uſe means to 
expand our force, and yet make it formidable. 

With regard to the diminution created by theſe cities, 

can any place boaſt of ſo grand, ſo healthy, ſo advanta- 

geous, ſo beautiful a ſituation ? If we contemplate the 
» 2 foil, 
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ſoil, the river, the riſing ground, the neighbouring hills, 
and the beautiful inequality of ground, in ſpite of this 
unnatural multitude contracted into ſuch a ſpan, we can 
hardly obſcure any of its charms. | It is true, we have 
taken pains to render its environs diſpleaſing, both to 
the ſight and ſmell. The chain of brick-kilns that ſur- 
round us, like the ſcars of the {inall-pox, make us la- 
ment the ravages of beauty, and the diminution of in- 
fant aliment; but it may be hoped, in ten or twenty 
years, we ſhall ſee theſe fields again "reſtored: to paſture 
lands, with that plenty of animal nutriment for our chil- 
dren, which our well-watered climate ſo naturally fur- 
niſhes. | MO So Tam your, kr. | 
The Ly of Infant Poor one 0 Cauf of the general Loſs in the 

a Bulli of myers 


LETTER XxXIV. 


Hether the evil! Ko repreſented be now greater 
or leſs than it has been in ages paſt, is not ſo 
material to enquire, as what meafures have been taken 
to redreſs it; how they have operated; ; and what is yet 

heceſſary to be done. If the misfortune conſiſts in the 
great proportion of the death of -infants exceeding ſo 
much what is found to be the rate at the diſtance of 
ten to forty miles from hence, and we can preſerve a 
number of ſuch as are thrown upon the public for pro- 
tection, in ſuch places; will it not be ſtrangely abſurd to 
neglect ſuch mas, and to decline a duty of ſuch im. 
porance? N | 


— 


With 
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With regard to many hundreds of other children, 
who are ſuffering by the penury and profligacy. of their 
parents, it is our buſineſs to enquite, to perſuade, or to 
uſe authority, provided the freedom of the fubje& be nog 
— violated. By ſuch: means a great number of ſuch chil- 

' dren may be preſerved. It certainly would be ſo, if the 
civil magiftrate were to make a cloſe inſpection, and pa- 
fiſh officers encourage, by every proper means, thoſe who 
preſerve their children, ſo that, in addition to natural 
_ affection, it might appear to be an honorable duty for 
the lower claſſes of mankind to ſuſtain their offspring. 
Theſe hiſtorical and political remarks being brought 
| home. to our own time, and to our own boſoms, and ap- 
plicable to our immediate ſubject, now ſo clearly com- 
prehended, and to appearance ſo eaſily rectified, we may 
at length hope that all difficulties will be ſubdued. , 
| The preſent received opinion is, that we encreaſe in 
numbers in theſe cities. This is preſumed from the vaſt | 
number of houſes built; the dearneſs of proviſions ; the 
numbers aſſembled in conſequence of the peace; ; and the 
_ acquiſition of dominion by war, which naturally makes 
theſe cities the reſidence of the people of ſo much 4 


greater empire. The abſtract of the laſt I 3 js ſtands 
we” $39 Neg.” 


we Chuiteniag, | Bucias, 4 
a ATOS 1 AIST 19,276 hs 
1763 — 15,133 — 26,143 5 


3765 — 16,374 | — 23,20g050 
| The difference of bwrials for eleven years, from 1753 to 
_ is remarkable, owing, I' preſume, to the con 


_ courſe. 
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courſe of people upon the peace. But, upon the fame 
principle, 3 in 26 of theſe appear in 1765 to have re⸗ 

treated. The year 1765 ſeems to mend a little, ſor the 
chriſtenings are encreaſed and the burials decreaſed. 

The whole number of burials being 23,230 
if we deduct thoſe of five years of age and under 9,948 
the remain of burials is — — — 1 3,281 


which, upon a computation of three fourths, or 525,000 
inhabitants above five years old, is but 24 per cent, 


proving the mortality to rage only among infants, and 


ſhowing a probability from this ſmall number that we 


are fully reckoned at 700,000. 


The bulk of mankind delight i in the marvellous, and 


are ingenious in deceiving themſelves. I have heard a 


| Frenchman inſiſt that there is a million of people in 
Paris. I much doubt if there are above 500, ooo. Berlin 
is one of the populous cities of Germany, but it was not 


reckoned by the moſt flattering account in 1750, that, 
excluſive of the ſoldiery, there were above 100, ooo in- 
habitants; and I ſuppoſe, though his Pruſſian Majeſty 


had then done, and was doing wonders in this great at» 


ticle of grandeur and ſtability, the number of inhabi- 
tants in his capital was exaggerated, = 
Sir William Petty reckons one fourth part of a na- 


tion to be under the age of ſever years. But if we were 


to judge from the Bills of Mortality, near one half of 
mankind are under this age. 


1 have juſt obſerved, that in 1765 are dead in 
7777 23230 


Of whom under five years of age -— — 9948 


Add 


a a A Þ 
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Add the ordinary rate of mortality on 9948, 
of 19 per 1000, allowed for two to ſeven 


years of age, — — —, — — — 190 


The amount „ 10138 
The proportion of ten on twenty-three dying at this ten- 
der age, ſo much exceeds the common rate, that it 
ſhould be but ten in forty. 5 — 


It would be contradictory to common ſenſe to ſup- 


poſe that ten in twenty-three inhabitants, in any popu- 


lous town, are of ſeven years of age and under, But 


ſtill Sir William's principle is agreeable to experience. 
_ Conſequently, if we ſuppoſe one fourth part of the 


23230 dead, to have been ſtrangers and perſons abſent 
from their wives and families, not having any children 
born here; batchelors, ſpinſters and domeſtics in a ſtate 


of celibacy ; (theſe now exiſting in a vaſt proportion 


beyond what Sir William imagined) the difficulty is re- 
conciled. To bring the iſſue to Sir William's princi- 


ple, there ſhould be dead under ſeven years old but 25 
per cent. on 23230, Viz. — — — — 5807 


But there are dead to this age — — —, 10138 


The difference is — — — — — — 4331 
being ſo many beyond Sir William” $ computation—I 
mean on the bills of mortality. 

I find, from the concurrent teſtimonies of many ac- 


curate informations, which my friends have obliged me. 
with from the country, of which I have informed you, 


that the deaths (including ſome principal market towns) 


| from ten to forty miles round London, do not exceed a 


quarter 
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quarter part under ſcuam years old, ark correſponds 
with Sir William's eſtimate. „ 
From all which it appears, that we pay very Aue 


in lives, by not taking proper methods to munteract the 


effects of living in ſuch vaſt crowds. | 
I one fourth of mankind are under ſeven years of 
8 and villages, where the air is good, and the nurſes 


careful, are the proper places for preſerving children, 
ſurely we ought, if children are of ay value, to take 


advantage of our knowledge. 


Tze burials here unger ſeven years of age upon the 


bills; are above 43 per cent. viz. 10138 on 23230, 


whereas they are not above 25 per cent. in villages, con- 


ſequently we loſe 18 per cent. This is computing on 


tte whole common bills of mortality: but when applied 
in particular to the pariſh infant poor's mortality, inſtead 


of 18, it may be called 80 or 90; or, if you pleaſe, 
upon thoſe received under 12 months old, 99. 
In every view, the great evil lies in ſo few children 


being born, and in fo many kept here to die, the pariſh 


Want poor conſtituting a eonſiderable part of the liſt. 


From the ſame cauſe it becomes neceſſary to draw 


A 0 from the ſeveral counties of 6 to 8000 an- 
nually. This demand for London and Weſtminſter, 


Burt of 7, ooo, ooo is but x per thouſand; yet if we con- 
nder this number as drawn from the prime of the 


working youth, and ſuch as are. moſt fit for popu- 
lation, to live here ig a ſtate of celjbacy, it may * 


reckoned equal to five times the number. I his repeated 


conſtantly every year, with much greater demands fer 


2 
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people than in former times, * in the iſſue operaee to 
our deſtruction. | 

If we can reduce the price of proviſions, 15 en- 
courage marriages in theſe cities, ſo that there may 
be more chriſtenings than burials, Sir William Petty's 
hypotheſis will correſpond with experience; for it is 
evident, where only 25 per cent. or a fourth part die 
under ſeven years of age, a fourth part may be ſup- 
poſed living. And it is no leſs apparent, that if ſuch 
fourth part of mankind may be preſerved in @ pure air, 
and that deaths encreaſe in an improper fituation,, the 
more we deſcend to the lower claſſes of mankind, the 
greater will the evil be; and it is evidently from this 
cauſe,” that great numbers here die at an early period, 

Where people are ſupplied with neceſſaries, there life is. 
actually preſerved; and if we mean to promote the na- 
tional welfare, by our numbers, we muſt ſearch the re- 
ceſſes of miſery, and relieve the child directly, or aſſiſt 
the mother to do it; and if ſhe is not worthy of the truſt, 
it ſhould be given to another perſon. 

It is well known that many children are thrown upon 
the public, for no better reaſon than that they are illigi- 
timate; many becauſe they are orphans ; ſome as being 
the children of domeſtic ſervants, unable to provide for 
them; many born where their parents have no ſettle- 
ment; and too many parents are profligate and, neg- 
lect their duty to their own offspring. 
Conſidering theſe various calamities, and that neither 
vice nor idleneſs can be imputed to this fourth part . 
mankind, their ſtate and condition is the more inte- 

T e 
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reſting. Inſtead of being ill treated, no part of the 

poor is ſo worthy of reſpect. Their innocence and di- 
ftreſs claim an awful tenderneſs and regard, beyond any 

of the children of men paſt this dangerous period. And 

| there is this further reaſon for providing for them, by the 
means which nature has pointed out; mothers who are 
aſſiſted to take care of their own offspring at the breaſt, 


are e to be protected with all due care. 
I am , &c, 


The pernicious Fears of the Neglect of Marriage, i in a Moral 
and Pelitical View. 


LETTER XXV. 


TT is eaſy to demonſtrate from the ſmall number of 
1 chriſtenings, that, amidſt all our pomp and ſhow of 
e's in theſe great cities, marriage is in a languiſh- 
ing condition. At the ſame time we acknowledge this 
in theory to be the ſpring and ſtream of political inſti- 
tutions, the cement of ſociety, and the beſt defence of 
the purity required by our religion. 

Were we to judge from the number of ſingle perſons 
of different ranks fit for marriage, within the circle of 
a large acquaintance, one might almoſt conclude, that 
this alliance of the ſexes is contrary to the policy and 
religion of our country: that concubinage and promiſ- 
cuous commerce are not repugnant to the law of Chriſt; 
and that the waſte of the flower of a nation by diſeaſe 
and early death, or their decay by a profligate habit of 
intemperance, are entirely agreeable to the political in- 


tereſt of our country, | 
When 
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When Auguſtus complained to the young citizens of 
Rome of their neglect of matrimony, he reminded them 
that they were doing every thing in their power to ruin 
their country: and nothing can be more apparent, 
than the injury created by negligence of this kind; or 
more fatal than the cuſtoms. and manners of a people, 
when they operate ſo as even ta create an oppoſition to 
the alliance of the ſexes. | 
Sir William Temple, if I remember a treats court- 

ſhip after the age of forty as improper, if not abſurd : 
but ſurely an indiſcriminate determination on this head 
is abſurd. Some men are old at twenty-five, and ſome 
young at fifty, whilſt convenience, inclination and ſo- 
ciĩal affection branch out the ſubject beyond limitation. 
In the ſame manner, the adage good men marry early, 
wiſe men never ;” if it means, that if they do not marry 
in the moſt proper time, they ſhould conſider well how 
they marry at all, there is ſenſe in it: but if it denies 
goodnefs or virtue to be man's. ſupreme wiſdom, then it is 
| nonſenſe; and this pretended apothegm is but an affec- 
tation of the contempt of nature, and of thoſe laws 
which exceed man's wiſdom, whatever his pride or po- 
| licy may lead him to believe. 3 
In a free country, the ruling paſſion of each member of 
the community ſhould always be the national exiſtence 
and the felicity of poſterity; and when rightly underſtood, 
theſe are interwoven with preſent advantages. Were it 
only the ſingle pleaſure of thinking we are doing that which 
will make others the happier, all political refinements, | 
not founded on ſuch a ſocial principle, will ſerve only 
1 2 to 
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to render us contemptible in the ſight of thoſe who walk 
in the paths which God and nature have pointed out. 
But to draw arguments partly founded in facts, I am 
to obſerve, that in 1565 the ebriſtenings were 16,374. 
To make out this account, we are to ſuppoſe as many 
marriages, within a certain number of years, as might 
produce ſo many births. Whether ſuch contracts were 
made in the churches within the bills of mortality, or in 
the circumjacent towns and villages, is very immaterial, 
Much the greater part of the marriages of the inhabi- 
tants of theſe cities are made in ſome or other of the 
ee churches. | 2 

Let us then ſuppoſe, upon a medium, that every church 5 
: produces annually weddings mm 16 


Theſe amount, on 147, . —é 2352 
And in 9 years to —— — — 221,168 
From which deducting one in four as ſterile, 
being — — — — — 5292 
| Remain — — — = = 15,976 


which, agreeable to the bills, may produce 
chriſtenings annually ——  — — 16,374 
tho' I apprehend 1 child in 17 is illegitimate. ES 
Let us now enquire what portion of 700,000 inhabi- 
tants may be married in theſe cities, within the ages 
of twenty and forty. Here are of males nd females, 
or pairs TTC 
From whom dedu& one fifth part for thoſe i 
who do not regiſter cbriſſenings with us, un- 
leſs children are brought as foundlings, or- 
phans, caſual, and occaſional illegitimate: 
theſe we ſuppoſe to be pairs — 5 70,000 
5 


(aj 

Of. the remaining 280,000 pairs, deduct AS b amply « as 
you pleaſe, viz. 5 os 
51 per cent. under 20 years of age — 9 m 
31 per cent. above 40 years of age — Ss 86, 800 
ſtill the remainder A 50, 400 
who on this medium computation OE 
many pairs in the prime of life, and it w 
amounts to/no more than one in three of theſe 285 
pairs, between twenty and forty, which are — 16,809 
which alſo correſponds nearly with the ns. 
ber of children chriſtened, and ſupports this 
computation. 1 

It muſt be obſerved, that though our women do not 
generally continue to breed till they are forty, ſome be- 
gin much earlier than twenty, and healthy men are 
young at forty-five, which abundantly allows for the 
portion. of ſterility. 3 

Thoſe who are, and thoſe Who are not rich, tl. 
1 5 plead poverty or - pride in their excuſe for not mar- 


i 


| rying 3 ; and if by pride they mean vice and folly, granting 
ſome exceptions, their confeſſion muſt be received as fair 
and candid: But, at the ſame time, it t proves our de- 
plorable ſituation in this inſtance. | 
Nor need we. go far for occular proof; we ſee much 
numbers of young people of beautiful perſons, good edu- 
cations, and amiable characters unmarried, that the evil 
may in reality be eſteemed much greater than this com- 
putation amounts to. 
. How far the reſt of the kinadon | is influenced by the 
example of the metropolis, in regard to marriage, I will 
not 


— — " 
—_———— —— eo em—— 
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not undertake to determine, But it is well known, that 


we make a faſhion of every thing, and the higheſt ranks 


of the people always lead the loweſt in the chains of 


Imitation, be it in wiſdom or folly. To this faſcinating 
power, we muſt aſcribe many deviations from the paths 


of our forefathers. 


In the caſe before us, we muſt dee from chriftenings 
and burials, In one large market town (a) and ſeven 


villages round it, * an account of tes yore, there are 


| chriſtenings a ee, e — — 610 


burials — — — — — 525 


ſo that, inſtead of a diminution of per cent. — 30 


as on the births, in theſe cities, here i is an en- 


creaſe of near per cent. — — — 14 
conſequently we muſt ſuppoſe the marriages to be 


proportioned, 


In another place (5) on 20 years, we find as follows: 


Chriſtenings „ — — — 864 


Burials — '—-  — — " 6560 
Encreaſe per cent. full — — . 23 
Marriags — — ne. 


of which the laſt 10 years — — — 98 
which I call per ann. — — — 10 


per ann. — — wi — — 40 
may be preſumed to ariſe from the ſucceſſive 
| marriages of 8 or 9 years. Be this as it may, 

if a village or little town has 700 inhabitants, and 
produces per ann, marriages — — 10 
5 Theſe 


(a) Maidſtone, Vol. I. page 216, 
() Vol. I. pages 117 and 118, 
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Theſe cities, having 7004000 inhabitants, 
ſhould produce — — — — _ 10,000 
whereas there doth not appear to be above — 2352 

I wiſh meaſures were taken to make it apparent how 
many there are ; that we may not think ourſelves well if 
we are not, nor yet ignorant of the nature of our diſeaſe, 
| It were much to be wiſhed, that a regiſter of births, 
burials and weddings, in all the cities and market towns 
in the kingdom, were annually tranſmitted to the Com- 
pany of Pariſh Clerks here, of which 1 ſhall: tell you 
more hereafter. As to villages, they will not ae of a | 
compariſon with the metropolis. 

The evil undoubtedly reigns moſt in cities and great 
towns, where the inhabitants follow nature leaſt. A 
high opinion of great wealth, and the expences which 
this opinion hath introduced, militate againſt nature 
and religion. The glitter of life dazzles ſo much, that 

men loſe ſight of the comforts of it ; and the beſt-grounded 
| hopes of happineſs here and hereafter, too often give 
place to a filly' fondneſs of the applauſe of each other, 
in caſes which we can never think of attentively, with- 
out a ſecret ſelf- contempt. When we diſcover that 
others are not ſo rich as they pretend to be, the folly is 
the greater: but when we find the miſapplication of 
riches brings on great miſchiefs, thoſe who are not rich 
may draw a double conſolation, Men often act as if 


hie conſiſted in the abundance which they poſleſs ; : 


Whereas the Son of God has declared juſt the contrary, 
So far as riches prove hurtful to morals and popula- 
tion, in the iſſue they will bring on diſtreſs, decay, and 


povertyyz 
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poverty; inſomuch, that we may dmot ſay of our opu- 
lency, ſuch as it is, what Mr. Addi iſon has put into the 
mouth of his Cato, concerning the good qualities of 
Julius Cæſar, which, however plauſible and captivating . 


in the eyes of the multitude, tended to the deſtruction of 
the commonwealth: 


Curſe on our riches, they'll undo our country ! ” 


Philoſophers diſpute whether, as Lord Bacon obſerves, 
all things ſhould be referred to virtue or to pleaſure; 
but this ſage declares, that money is the inſtrument of 
both. And ſo it is; but whilſt we complain of the effects 
of luxury, and every one computes how much, rather 
than how /xtle he ſhall ſpend, the ſecret ſeems to be diſ- 
cloſing itſelf ; that although, upon the compariſon with 
moſt other nations, we are truly opulent, yet we live 
as if we were much richer than we are. We. cer- 
tainly are not ſo cr/edly rich, but that we may live very 
comfortably, and enjoy a large portion of happineſs, 
in a married ſtate; and whilſt we remain free, we ſhould 
conſult the good of the whole. It is alſo neceſſary, that 
individuals ſhould compute, how much riches happineſs 
requires, and how much wealth fantaſtical notions of 
pleaſure demand; the enchantment will be then diſ- 
ſolved, and marriage will be more in faſhion, _ 
If we loſe the method of computing, in the ſame man- 
ner as we are apt to forget what portion of virtue is ne- 
eeſſary to the poſſeſſion of ſo much liberty, we ſhall in- 
creaſe the difficulty, if we do not render it inſurmount- 2 


: able. 
Well 
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Well then, let young perſons, who have the world 
before them, though at moſt their time is hort; let ſuch 
in whom the principles of human affections, and a ca- 
pacity of reaſoning upon happineſs, are not extinguiſhed, 
contemplate whether the Author of nature intended them 
for each 'other or not : What artificial happineſs they- 
can ſubſtitute for natural and ſocial enjoyments, in the 
good and evil of life, to encreaſe their pleaſures and di- 
miniſh their pains : Whether they have any regard for 
their country or not; and conſequently, whether they 
are ju/tly entitled to the falſe SH of doing as their 
fancy dictates ? | 
If in general, in theſe vaſt cities, two in three in the 
prime of life are unmarried, it may probably amount to 
four in five, or five in fix, among the higher claſſes, If 
theſe are enchanted with a rich een 4g the tinſel 
parade of a gala ſuit ; if the ſtructure of a chariot, and 
the pomp of a modern luxurious dinner, captivate their 
hearts, and they will learn only from experience, they 
muſt zry theſe irkſome vexations and fruitleſs efforts to 
pleaſe themſelves, or rather to pleaſe thoſe whom, per- 
| haps, they neither love nor fear : they muſt be con- 
demned to the drudgery/ of ſeeking applauſe, which, if 
they find, is good for nothing but to | ada more folly 
of the ſame kind. : 

When the ſexes have mutually compared their abili- 
ties to be arrogant or humble, proudly wretched, or con- 

 tentedly joyful ; when they have examined the duties they 

owe to Nature, to Gop, and to their Country, they 
woill then determine what part to act on the ſtage of life. 
WM: It 
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1. on 


It would be a vain taſk for the ſexes to recriminate on 


each other, at the very moment they mean to promote 
a treaty of amity. To ſay the men are the moſt daring- 
ly vicious, or the women moſt unquietly vain, will avail 
but little : But ſurely there never was a learned, inge- 


nious, civilized nation, which preferred the ſhadow of 
_ pleaſure, to the ſubſtance of happineſs, ſo much as we do. 


If native modeſty, real knowledge, or unaffected pu- 
rity of manners, can captivate an intelligent heart; in 


ſpite of the paint and forwardnefſs, and vanity and pride, 
which are often found, we may boaſt of the moſt amiable 
women in the world, and I believe the moſt beautiful 
too; ſo that our refinements are the more abſurd and 
contradictory to that good ſenfe for which we are famed : 


But money !— money, and the parade of life, have thrown 
down all theſe diſtinctions, and only the few diſcern be- 
tween this kind of good and evi. 1 am yours, &c. 


| 4 comparative View of Fa Marriages of heb. Cities and in 


Tuſcany and Paris. 


LETTER XXVI. 


T is a matter of uſe as well as curioſity, to compare 
the different parts of the chriſtian world in particu- 
lar inſtances. We ſhall ſee that the poorer nations of- 


ten act, as if they depended on Providence and their la- 


bor, much more than the richer, who are more abſorbed 


in the gratification of their pride and luxury; and that 
they give dowries to the poor to marry, inſtead of 
charging 12 or 1 38. To. as it coſts here by the mar- 
rrage act. 


In 
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In regard to the number I ſuppoſed to be unmarried 
between the ages of twenty and forty within the bills of 
mortality, it appeared to be at leaſt two in three. In 
the dukedom of Tuſcany, I find the inhabitants who are 
numbered, ſtand thus : | 
Married men and women — — 286,289 


Unmarried men and women — — 371,222 
Boys and girls . — — 248,185 
Churchmen, prieſts, monks, and hermits, 17,576 
| Nuns — — — — — 95349 


Proteſtants— — — — e 
| Jews —_ — e 8,977 


People in Tuſcany — — — 941,883 


To form a compariſon of theſe cities and the dukedom 
of Tuſcany, the account ſtands thus: | 

Computed inhabitants within the bills — Joo, ooo 

Deduct, ſuppoſed to be diſſenters, who do not 

marry with us, one fifth — — 140, ooo 

Remain — — . — 560,000 

Married (between 20 and 40) computed on 


our chriſtenings — — — [ 34132 
Unmarried _ _ — — 240, 268 
Perſons under 20 years of age — — L 285,600 


Computed inhabitants of the eſtabliſhed 
church, who regiſter chriſtenings within 


| the bills of mortality — — — 6560,00 


„ Under 


wad iow 
— — —— — ſo -_ = 
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againſt the Tuſcan boys and girls 31 202 
Married on the whole number — 6 30 
Unmarried on the whole number 94 70 


of mortality. 


1 


* 
— 


London and] | 
Weftminfler [Tuſcany] 


per cent, [per cent, 


Under 20 years of age, unmarried, ſet 5 = 1 


Great part of the Tuſcan marriages appear to be earlier 
than 20, for the number of their boys and girls do not 
correſpond to above half the number of our fellow- 


ſubjeQs, on the real rate of deaths under 20, in the bills 


- 


Were we to double the 6 per cent. for 
elder people and younger people, and make in all, 
married perſons '— '— — — 68,264 


And as in the Tuſcan account there muſt be 


ſome under 20, and many above 40, let us 


allow more — — — 11,736 
)ꝓVSVSVVTVTGC Bb 


It will not then BO a third of the number 


of the Tuſcan married perſons, they being 286,289 
At the ſame time it is worthy obſervation, that near 
three per cent. of their whole people are in a ſtate of ce- 


libacy from motives of ſuperſtition. 
If the Tuſcans were as prolific as in more temperate 


climates; if they underſtood the proper methods of 


nurſing, and had the conveniencies we enjoy, they would 
ſoon ſtock their country. But as it ſeems to be our na- 


tional, or at leaſt city crime, to negle marriage, it is theirs to 


abuſe it. They do this to a degree that kicks at Heaven ; 


or, as if they were totally ignorant of the Chriſtian law. 


3 1 We 


te 


0 
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We generally find the chaſteſt pairs are the moſt at- 
tentive to their offspring, and that the profligate regard 
them very little: ſo we may ſuppoſe the Tuſcans not 
only breed leſs, but take leſs care of their children. 
We may alſo learn ſomething uſeful by comparing our 


accounts of the bills of mortality, and thoſe of our neigh- 
den the French. 


From 1928] In 1764, 


„ | | ; to 1738. 
I find the births in Paris at a me- 18.688 . 
dium per ann. were — | ante Pete od | 
The burials at a medium — _ 17,804 | 18,034 | 


ſo that the French ſeem to gain 1149, or per cent. 6 
while we loſe here per cent. at leaſt — — 30 - 
In one large pariſh in Paris I have the following ac- 


count, which, compared with the bills of mortality, is 
as follows: 


Dead On our bills; 


|Years of age On a number Dead 
I inclufive, 5 deaths in| per cent. of mortality] per cent, 
3 one pariſh inſin Paris, | in 1765. | on our 
| Paris, bills, 


1 to 2| 1391 | 46? | 23,230 3 | 
„ LS TIF. 
6 to 10[ —— R — 32 

11 to 20 7 — — 1 4 b 
E 


W hence it ſhould follow, that Paris is leſs healthy than 
London for infants; but having many more children 
born, and ſent out to nurſe, gains in ſubjects, 
It is true, the climate at Paris is ſofter, and there is 
no ſulphur from ſea- coal, but frequently ſevere weather. 
The diet of the French alſo is lighter, but they want 
milk for their children. Their houſes are high, their 


ſtreets 


— — ” — —— — 
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fireets narrow, and they want common ſewers : theſe 


are diſadvantages which we do not ſuffer in the ſame 


degree. 


According to the cuſtom of the Pari laut, many 7 of 


their infants are ſent into the country to be nurſed, 
in a greater proportion than we ſend them, ſo that either 
their lives are preſerved, or their deaths kept out of 
their bill of mortality, which is one cauſe of the great 
ſuperiority they enjoy or ſeem to enjoy over us. 


I am perſuaded, however, they are wiſer than we 


are in reſpect to marriage. They do not refine ſo much. 
TI fay this, becauſe I ſee an account of the married in the 
nine years, between 1728 and 1738 — 37,015 


The half of theſe being pairs, are — 18,507 


and might bring into the world children — 18,688 


and if we ſet the illegitimate born againſt the ſterile in 


marriage, and the acceſſion of new people coming to 
Paris, whilſt others dropt off, it is eaſy to account for 
18,688 births from ſuch marriages, 


If we judge from the appearance of that city and theſe, 


vue can allow Paris but — — 500,000 
Ourſelves — — — 70o, ooo 


Upon a comparative view we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that the inhabitants here are moſt numerous by 


2 in 7, and yet their marriages are ſo many more than 


18 ours, that they have on their bills full 18 births to our 16. 


The French are ſaid to live in greater numbers in their 
houſes; and if we give them 10, and ourſelves only 7, 


the number is made out. There are many houſes in 
London and Weſtminſter, where the cellars and garrets 
are fully inhabited, and I preſume, both here and there, 


many 
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many ſmaller buildings are inhabited by 3 or 4 people. 
According to the French accounts, and alſo the beſt I 
have of Londen and Meęſiminſter, they ſtand thus: 


Paris. | London and Weſtminſter. 


50,000 Houſes _ — 00 (e) 
52 Pariſhes 14. eee e 
20 Pariſh churches — had: 146 


21 Collegiate chapels, not parochiaj f 1 
80 Churches and chapels, ditto 5 0 W 184 (5) 
II Abbies— — ) Monaftry 
53 Convents — — 1 
70 Nunneries — — 

57 Colleges — — Fm 


15 Seminaries — — 


J& ſchools 24 


12 Priſons FER 1 . a 
2056 Hoſpitals — — 320 
Foo Hotels — — —  254(4) 
12,000 Coaches — — Too many. 
18,688 Births per annum on a medium — 16, 374 
17,804 Burials per annum ditto — 244700 


None. Pariſh rates per ann. — about L. 1 30,000 | 
Upon which it may be remarked, that the abbies, 
nente, and nunneries, if they contain 1 50 perſons 
each, 


(a) Maitland ack it but 95,968 in 175 bot the encreaſe 


muſt be near a tenth part. 


() 721 of the eſtabliſhed 3 28 Preſbyterians; 11 Quakers ; 


19 French; 11 Dutch; 24 Independants 6 Methodiſt ; 6 Po- 
| piſh 3 3 Synagogues. 


te) There are ſeveral others beſides. | | 

cd) We have many grand houſes not reckoned ; in this account 
are 164 inns, 10 inns of court, 56 companies balls, and other ca- 
pital buildings, 


7 
7 
© 
. 
i 


= 
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each, make 20,100, having made vows of celibacy, 
and, if we judge from the births, prove that the other 
ſubjects marry in ſo much the greater numbers. 


In computing two ſevenths more in theſe cities than in 
Paris, our number of births ſhould be — 24,026 


Whereas our chriſtenings, as mentioned, are but 16,374. 


And with one fifth addition for diſſenters but — 19,628 
But the burials in Paris on the ſuppoſed 500,000 being 17, 804 
Ours on 700,000 ſhould be — — — 24,925 


and they are very nearly ſo many, which gives a pro- 


bability to the computation, and a ſtrong preſumptive 


evidence that we are 700,000, at leaſt in the winter 


time. If Paris ſends many infants into the country to 
be nurſed, it muſt leſſen her bill of mortality, I alſo 


conceive that ſhe is not ſo healthy for adults as we are, 


tho' ſome think the contrary. But it is apparent to me 
that the great difference in favor of Paris is with regard 
to her number of births being ſo near ours, as 18,688 ta 
19,028, ( giving to ourſelves the utmoſt) or 1 in 18, which 
muſt ariſe from the greater number of her marriages. 
As to a concourſe of people for commerce or pleaſure, 
or public buſineſs, who create additional deaths, the 
French muſt have in proportion as many as ourſelves, 
The French are fantaſtical enough; but I believe 


they are generally leſs dupes to prodigality and expence, 


eſpecially in their middle ranks of Burghers ; and it 


| ſeems to be proved that they are leſs deterred from mar- 
riage than we are. Upon the whole, we may infer, that 


granting us to have t1wo- ſevenths more inhabitants than 


they, their number of marriages at Paris actually exceeds 
ours in theſe cities, 
I grant 


k 

b T grant, as ſome pretend, the practice of man-midwifery 
may happen to kill a child, when the woman-midwife 
would kill the mother; and that women did very well for 

our great-grand-mothers ; but I can hardly: credit the 
ſuppoſition that many children are killed in the birth, 
whom women would have preſerved. To form an idea 
| how far it can be thought that our numbers have decreaſed 
as man- midwifery has encreaſed, we ſhould ſee how 
many there are of the profeſſion, and how many children 
have died under their hands, before we can judge in ſo 
nice a caſe. Surgery is arrived to a height in France: 
How they ſtand as to midwifery, I know not. 

'F obſerve that common proſtitutes ſeldom outlive 30 
years; the French have full as many as ourſelves, and 
are greater libertines in trreligion : : Whether they are ſo 
daring and intemperate in vice, I know not. Our genius 
leads us to exceſs more than theirts. 
We have greatly the advantage of them in the 
chaſtity of our women in general, who are more 
awed by cuſtom, and a ſenſe of honor, and piety. They 
do not dreſs and daub religion ſo much like a common : 
miſtreſs, but eſteem it as an eternal and immutable law, 
by which they muſt ſtand or fall for ever. The truth is, 
if our women talk leſs, they think more; and are for the 
moſt part better educated. When we imitate the French, 
it is generally i in fooliſh, or indifferent things. 

Still it appears upon the face of this account, and I 
know not where to find a better data, that they are 
wiſer, inaſmuch as they do not refine ſo much ; nor, 
ſorry am Ito ſay it, ſacrifice their affections to their 
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vanity as we do ours. We aft as if we meant to at- 


| tempt to mend the works of God, and fubſtitute ſomes 


thing in the room of human affections. : 
I think it is evident the French marry more 3 


in Paris than we do in London, fuch va/# numbers of us 


aſpiring to make a certain parade of expence, and there- 


fore decline marriage on that account. 


As we have begun to number our houſes in the city of 
London, it might be right to take an exact account aa 


follows: _ 


1. The number of both ſexes between 18 and 40, un- 
married, diſtinguiſhing all laboring Popes mechanics 
and ſervants, in one claſs. 
2. Shopkeepers in another claſs, 
3. All others, of whatever denomination, im a third 


claſs. 


T mean this but for once only, and to form a general 
idea of the ſtate of the evil as it now ſtands. 

We ſhould alſo have a conſtant annual account of the 
number of weddings in the bills of mortality, that 


it might be more clearly ſeen from what cauſe proceeds 


fo great a deficiency in chriſtenings compared with burials, 
and what encouragement might poſſibly be given, or 
what law enacted to promote marriage and prevent the 
decreaſe which muſt produce national decay. 

| | T: am yes &c. 
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damen on 2 of Movies In the Bills of Mortality. 
"LETTE R XXVII. 


HIL 8 T we conplain of the make matri- 
 Monys. the marriage- act naturally recurs to the 
ik. This Law, though generally objected to, ſeems, 
as I have already obſerved, (a] to be a ſalutary regula- 
tion for a ſober, well-diſciplined people; with us it runs 
retrograde in ſome places. We might, however, eaſily 
know its operation by the number of marriages regiſteret! 
annually within the bills of mortality for à few years 
antecedent to the at; and the number which have been 
ſolemnized within the ſame ſpace of time ſubſequent to 
the enaRing this law. By ſuch means we might form a 
judgment of the fitneſs of it. But if it does not anſwer 
here, it may operate happily on the Nation in general, 
which ſhould alſo be enquired into, It is ſaid to be ex- 
penſive, and that a man muſt pay 10 or 128. it were 
better to give him ſo much for ſo good a ſervice. 
If, in certain inſtances, we cannot adapt the minds of 
a people to a law, we muſt accommodate the law to the 
people, eſpecially if experience ſhould teach us the juſt 
diſtinction how far to perſiſt or recede. But every law 
which is calculated for good order ſhould with caution be 
departed from: This is found to be a wholeſome 
maxim in all countries, but particularly in ours. 
It is always neceſſary to reftrain the. precipitate raſh- 
| neſs of 607 youth; but it is objected, ait we cfeate 
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delays i in marriage among the common people, it will 


endanger their changing their minds, and good policy 
requires our providing as much as poſlible againſt the 


mutable temper which characteriſes our nation, and 


which ſhould be conſidered in our political regulations, 
This argument is ſpecious, but it operates both ways, 


for among the common people, and others alſo, marriages 
made in a great hurry, are ſoon violated; and the 


parties not having conſidered what they were about, are 


apt to run into boundleſs exceffes. The paſſion which 
led them in one caſe, leads them in another. 


That luxury abounds moſt in great cities, and vicious 
exceſſes have a natural tendency to ſhorten mens lives, 
and prevent procreation, is beyond all doubt. But is it 
poſſible, in a proſperous ſtate, to preſerve ſuch order 


and political œc my as may reſiſt the poiſonous effects 
of opulency? And ſhall, we complain of the bad conſe- 
quences of much riches, and in the ſame breath confeſs 


that we cannot marry .. we have not riches 
enough? _ F rt 


It might be of ſome ak to us to know how this mat- 


ter ſtands in the great cities of Germany, eſpecially where 


liberty is not ſwallowed up. By the beſt accounts 


from Ia, thę proper inhabitants of their cities encreaſe, 


though they are not ſkilful in the management of infants, 


and in general much poorer, and more vicious than we 


are. But they have very conſiſtent notions, inaſmuch 


as they make it a religious duty, in ſome places, to give 


portions to poor young women, in order to their marriage. 
——The Italians are not ſerved by female domeſtics 
4 | 29 
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as we are, and conſequently there is the leſs employ- 
ment for women. 


Two in a hundred, or, if we take 
the prime of life, equal to four in a hundred of the 
Tuſcan women, are drained off to be ſhut up in nun- 
neries. 2 5 80 a e 3 5 

To compenſate for this political inconveniency, and 
-likewiſe for the want of commerce, men- ſervants in their 
families are very numerous; and whether it is that the 
maſter conſiders what diſorders ariſes from libertiniſm, 
or that a ſtate is threatened with diſſolution where there 
are reſtraints on marriage; inſtead of a ſervant being re- 
jected becauſe he is married, he is oftentimes rejected 
becauſe he is not married; . domeſtics are accordingly 
allowed to ſleep out of their maſter's houſe. 

Our grandeur ſeems to be at its meridian height : We 
begin to find that we cannot ſerve God and Mammon. 
Our country demands one thing; our convenience, 
according to our plan of refinements, requires another: 
Which ſhall we chuſe ? We know that, ſo far from our 
Rock of men being inexhauſtible, there is now a com- 
plaint of want: and no wonder, if we conſider all 
circumſtances. The two laſt wars could not waſte leſs 
than 300,000 of our beſt men; yet we can by no 
means ſubmit to make ſuch a ſacrifice to humanity or 
public welfare, as theſe Italians, whom we affe& to de- 
ſpiſe, offer at their altars. — As to the aged, and chil- 
dren, and vagabonds, it is evident that either we have too 
many people, or that we do not ſufficiently attend to 
their being kept employed; and the latter will be found 
to be the caſe, | | 
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With * to our domeſtic ſervants, within the bills of 


mortality, were we to ſuppoſe our number to be only 


650,000 inhabitants, and every thirteenth perſon in that 
rank, then there would be 50, ooo, or pairs .- 25,000 
Of theſe may probably be of the age of 20 to 40 I 5,000 
May we net compute that of the 15,000 there 

are in a ſtate of celibacy full 20,000, or pairs 10, oo0 

They imitate their maſters, who are either not in- 
clined to marriage, or afraid to engage in it. | 

As to our female fellow ſubjects (not being too high 
bred in the parade of life) they are more inclined to 
marriage, and ſo far better friends to nature _ their 
country than the men are. x "20 


If the above computation be nearly true, this number 


amounts to a conſiderable part of thoſe, whom I ſup- 


poſed in my former letter, on the comparative view of 


Tuſcany, to be uſeleſs to the as bs as to the matter 
af increaſe. 


Theſe 10,000 pairs of domeſtics alone, is "og 


cording to the American computation, double their 
numbers in 25 years, but ſurely in the courſe of 


half a century they might muſter an army of 20,000 


fighting men; and it is probable they would do fo, if 
they were encouraged inſtead of di/couraged in the article 
of marriage. They would not refine ſo much, but fol- 


low nature; nay, they would ſubmit to terms, and 
acquieſce in their children being early trained to in- 
duſtrious purſuits, whereby they might be prevented 


from being any incumbrance on the community. 


We 
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We often complain of the great want of virtue in 
aur dameſtics; we mean to ſecure their fidelity to us, 
and to the community; but at the ſame time we throw 


aſide almoſt the only good ſecurity they can give for 
either, We have, indeed, nearly aboliſhed a cuſtom 


which tended to deſtroy all diſtinction: I mean the filly, 


inhoſpitable, inconvenient, vexatious and corrupt cuſ- 


tom of vazls-givingz taking our own ſervants under 


our own protection, and letting them know what they 


have to depend on, and on whom they are to depend, 


This is a meaſure of the greateſt good ſenſe and utility, 


and, in the iſſue, calculated for the mutual benefit of 


maſter and ſervant ; let us next encourage their . 


and their fear of God. 


As to the eſtimation our ſervants are in with us, which 
is 2 very weighty concern in the peace of domeſtic life, 


they are more reſpectable in themſelves as huſbands and 


wives, fathers and mothers, than as ſingle perſons, and 


ſurely more valuable as members of the community. 
The major part of theſe fellow- ſubjects are drained 
from. the country, where they would be uſefully em- 
ployed, whereas great numbers of them ſerve here only 
for parade, But granting many to be neceſſary to con- 
veniency and eaſe; and that ſome muſt be made a ſhew 
of to attract the eyes of the little vulgar, and keep 


them in a decent awe, it is very hard upon them, and 


upon ous country, that we cannot have a broad. of ehil- 


| dren born on the ſpot, of the ſame. rank in life. Muſt 


they he. for ever taken from the places where they 


would. furniſh bread far themſelves and us? Muſt they 
ah TE 
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be always tempted to leave the country, where they 


*% 


would marry, to be condemned, under pain of our high) 


diſpleaſure, to remain as uſeleſs as friars and nuns ? Shall 


we exult over Papiſts on this very account, and at the 


ſame time act a more abſurd part? 


If, by the force of good- living, ey ſometimes come 


together, how many murderous tricks are played to 


create abortions! And what has the man before his eyes 
| but to collect 51. or if he is in a very good ſervice, 101, 
in order that the child may be received by the partſh—— 
10 die, and it ſurely dies accordingly, without any ſenſe 
of mercy, or of the value of the ſubject. This anſwers 


no other putpoſe than to furniſh eee for coflin 
makers. 


In the mean while we forget the value of the labor 


loſt by theſe domeſtics being drained from the country, 
as well as the value of the child. As individuals, we 


do every thing that is, and too many of us do every 


thing that is not good, for the ſake of money; but in our 


capacity as members of the community, we either over- 


look the znſfrument of all our gain, or leave it entirely to 
hazard. Nothing which is the object of government 
and police can ſurely be more deſerving attention than 
the article of marriage, and the preſervation of the lives 


of children. 


One of our great misfortunes in theſe cities is, that 


we affect to deſpiſe our bills of mortality: We ſuppoſe 


great multitudes born which are not regiſtered ; it is well 
if it amounts to a fifth or ſixth part. We ſuppoſe all the 


burials are entered; the contrary plainly appears to be 
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true; and we are moſt indubitably in circumſtances, 
with regard to this tenth or eleventh part of the nation 
congregated on this ſpot, of ſuffering a loſs annually of 
6 to 8000 ſubjects; and if this will not awaken us to 


exert our utmoſt powers for the common good, it muſt 


be concluded that we are either groſsly impious and 


negligent of our duty to ourſelves ; or groſsly ignorant 


as to the object of our true intereſt. 


44 am yours, &c. 


Marriage, Excreake Support, Comfort, Happineſs, Reputation, 
and found Philgſophy, inſeparably united. 


LETTER XXVII. 


HE encreaſe of all that is ſubſtantially good a- 


mongſt us, depends on our numbers of working 
people, and theſe upon the removal of real grievances, 


— It affords too much reaſon to fear that induſtry de- 


clines, when many of all ages and conditions cry out, 
If half the ſum devoted to the poors rate could be diſ- 
poſed of to thoſe who ſtand ſtill for want of work, 


would not both kinds of poor, who are objects of public 
commiſſeration, be effectually provided for? — Such is 
our ſituation in ſome meaſure, that though we have need 
of many more ſubjects, we cannot feed thoſe we have, 


but at an expence they complain of; and how ſhall they 
| marry and become parents, if they cannot find food for 


themſelves? If they complain of diſtreſs where there is 


none, or of a great deal where there is but little, the 


complaint itſelf becomes a diſtreſs. Where the evil is 
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not in the thing elf, but in the mind, it requires more 
art to cute fuch a diſtemper, than to find a remedy for 
a real diſeaſe, To draw the line with ſkill, and de- 
termine the boundaries of both, and open our eyes to 
real danger where it exifts, requires that kind of ſenfe 
and virtue which degenerate ages ſeldom produce. But is 
there not fill fo much candor and ſenſe, fo much private 
virtue and public love remaining amongſt us, that we 
may hope Heaven will anſwer our petitions when we pray 
with ſincerity to be delivered from evil? | 

' That the encreaſe of the ihhabitants of a country ariſes 
from the cheap means of living in fuch country, the vaſt 
encreaſe in America abundantly proves. Our eyes are 
more open to our intereſt than they have been for ſome 
years paſt ; and if we mark what paſſes for ten or twenty | 
years to come, ſuppoſing we ſhould act a conſiſtent part, 
we ſhall ſee men grow up like cabbages in a garden; but 
it cannot be by rendering the glebe, or raw material, 
dear: it muſt not be by raiſing of rents, that whilſt ſome 
want bread, others may revel in a profuſe expence. 

It is very obvious, that where land, to produce the ſup- 
port of life, is eaſily obtained, and vicious cuſtoms do not 
counteract the bounties of Providence, there men will fol- 
low the beheſt of nature; they will encreafe and multi- 
ply, and repleniſh the At On the other hand, if land 
grows continually dearer in value; if in a courſe of time 
the produce of it comes into few hands; if induftry is 
checked by the dependency of numbers, who were ac- 
cuſtomed to rent ſmall farms, but are become ſervants to 
rich farmers; ſo far as this is the caſe, we muſt expeR 

ER 
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one of theſe two things either a ſmaller number of 
people will marry, or a greater number of children will 
be thrown on the public to be ſupported by pariſh rates, 
and we ſhall be either way greatly diſtreſſed, and our 
glory ſullied. 

It will alſo follow, that either theſe children will die 


- for want of care, or,men of property muſt be taxed for 


their ſupport, whether by a poor's rate or ſome other 
way.—Both theſe events will probably happen. On the 
other hand, it is our intereſt to cultivate, in the loweſt 
minds, a repugnance to any dependance but on the work 
of their own hands, Men who are born free ſhould 
endevor to preſerve their children by induſtry, 1 | 
Nor are pariſh rates effectual in all caſes to the pre- 
ſervation of lives. The pariſh officer being terrified 
with the apprehenſion of an accumulating expence, in- 
ſtead of encouraging marriage among the laboring part 
of our fellow-ſubjects, thinks it his duty to obſtruct it: 
and as ſurely as he is afraid of the charge, he will keep 
every child out of his pariſh, à8 he would ſhut his gates 
againſt a fox or a mad dog. And where this principle 
predominates, how can we expect encreaſe ? 5 
How eaſy it is, even for a wiſe nation, in an en- 
lightened age, to degenerate into the barbariſms of an- 
tient paganiſm. The liberty of parents to expoſe their 
children, prevailed in the politeſt ages of antiquity; but 
we know that the people who thug Expoſed them, or 
were left to their choice to do it, were pagans, Our re- 
ligion inſpires us with higher ſentiments: it leaves the 
| Great Author of nature to diſpoſe of his creatures, when 
* 2 a ſuper- 
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a ſuperfluity of them abounds, in the manner moſt 
agreeable to his wiſdom. But when men are wanted in 
a ſtate, to ſuffer children to periſh, or not to encourage 

wedlock, is a political phrenzy. | 
It is not wonderful, that our improvements in arts, 
and the various modes of embelliſhing life, ſhould create 
a profuſion of expence among great numbers of people, 
and conſequently individuals be left without an ability 
of contributing a reaſonable quota to the ſupport of 
their own ſpecies, the nobleſt workmanſhip of the ſu- 
preme artiſt, and ſovereign Lord of all. But when they 


reflect, that without the poor they can have no ſecurity | 
for their own exiſtence, more than the eyes and head 
can have for the whole body, when hands and legs are 


wanting, extravagancy alſo is phrenzy. 
The truth is evident, beyond all contradiction, that 


when we are prodigal in expence in things which 


are merely ornamental, we become illiberal in things 
eſſential to the ſupport of the community. This fre- 
quently happens, and may be carried to a degree that 


will not only operate againſt population, but againſt Dus. 


manity itſelf, 
This is one of the fatal effects of luxury, in the cri- 
minal ſenſe of it. But when our intereſt is underſtood 


with regard to the true ſource of opulency, joined to the 


ſeveral views of religion, humanity and policy, though it 
cannot, in all reſpects, be a ſubject for a national law, 


every citizen may make a law for himſelf, and act 


agreeable to the dictates of his own mind. He may be 
5 con- 
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contented if he is thought whimſical, provided he be ra- 
tional, and purſue the good of his country. 

We ſhould then ſee a conſiderable encreaſe of chriſ- 
tenings, and a decreaſe of the number of burials within 
the bills of mortality, and prevent the loſs of one mil- 
lion two hundred thouſand ſubjeCts, fairly recorded to 
be loſt, together with their encreaſe, upon our preſent 
plan within the bills of en in one bm and 
fifty years paſt. 

In a fertile, "AY and healthy coyntry, nothing but falſe 
policy i in the higher claſſes, parochial tyranny, or an 
abandoned courſe of life among the common people, 
can, humanly ſpeaking, prevent encreaſe. But we muſt 
diſtinguiſh what is our prime object; whether it be the 
love of our country, or the love of ſomething at enmity 
with national happineſs. Before we can purſue right 
| meaſures, we muſt act upon right principles, not by 
humor or accident. | | 

In ſome parts of North America, where the means of 
living is provided in the moſt liberal manner by the 

bountiful hand of Providence, and the people live ac- 
_ cording to nature; it is ſaid they double their number in 
25 years; and how many pairs with us might have qua- 
drupled their numbers in leſs time. If we indulge the 
paſſion of aſſembling vaſt numbers ta live on one ſpat, 
we ſhall diminiſh the faſter; and whilſt we live in 
ſplendor beyond what our natural powers can bear, as 
the eyes expoſed to a great light grow dim, we ſhall paſs 
through our meridian ſun, and decline. Our fertility of 
ſoil will be the ſame, but not our liberty, We ſhall 
need 
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need defence againſt ourſelves, or againft been ene: 


mies. 


age we live in, as to knowledge and the remains of 


virtue, that the change will be to correct our follies and 


vices, recover the energy of government, and the feli- 
city of individuals ? 
Though the eyes of all the world are open to the hiv 


nefits of trade, yet, ſo long as we preſerve ſuch con- 
nections with our American fellow-ſubjects as are for 


our mutual intereft and happineſs, we ſhall not want 
employment: encreaſe will follow, and we ſhall fee 
many more halcyon days, But, in order to do this, 


we muſt return, in ſome meaſure, to that ſimplicity of 
manners in which encreaſe, comfort, neceſſaries, the 
ſupport of the indigent, and the preſervation of them 


from all kinds of miſery, are the firſt objects; the 
vanity, parade, and ornamental trappings of life, being 
only in the ſecond rank. 

But can this be done without 1 the arts? 
J think it may. If men act according to their fortunes, 
they may appear with magnificence, and yet ſuffer no 
diminution of their virtue, Our great defect at preſent 


ſeems to be in a ſuperfluity of fine ſenſe, and a great 


ſcarcity of common ſenſe. A man who has five hundred 


pounds a year, thinking his merit entitles him to one 


| thouſand pounds, may ſpend according to his ſuppoſed 
deſervings; but if he is involved in difficulties, he will 
be * to ſet his neighbor's houſe 1 in a blaze, rather 


than 


Every century mates fome ein change in our 
| fituation : is it not moſt reaſonable to believe, from the 


wr 


of 
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than be obſtructed in purſuing the object of his pride, his 
avarice, or ambition, Our greateſt reproach ſhould be, 


when we live beyond our fortunes ; for though we have 


been complimented by ſome of the greateſt genius's of 


other countries, as a nation of philoſophers, yet we have ſo 
far forgotten ourſelves as to be moſt anxious about vaſt 
poſſeſſions: we ceaſe to remember that our tenure of life 
is ſhort and precarious ; and that moderate wealth, with 


great virtue, is a much better inheritance for our chil- 
dren, than a profuſion of riches with leſs integrity. 
This would alſo teach us, that in the compoſition of a 


real great man, or in common life of a true great mind, 


neither pride, nor avarice, nor yet ambition not directed 


to the ſervice of mankind, have any ſhare. This is common 
Jenſe; the farther from which we depart, the nearer 


we ſhall approach to our deſtruction. 1 00 
. I am yours, &c. 


The waſte of Gold and Silver, through the Inadvertency or Igno- 


rance of Individuals, next to the waſte of Men. 


LETTER XXI. 


TT is a doctrine which we have not yet learnt, that, as 


L the ingenious artiſt, Hogarth, deſcribed the analyſis of 


beauty as a crooked line, the analyſis of commerce is, I 


humbly conceive, ultimately reducible to gold and ſilver. 


Paper is an admirable commodity, being marked with 


certain ſignets; as a ſlip of ſilk given by a monarch 
is an honorable badge; but both may be truſted too far, 


and in too great a degree. As to gold and ſilver, inſtead 
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of taxing of plate, which is a reaſon for not keeping 


any for an emergency, there ſeems to be more policy in 


giving a trifling bounty for every 50 ounces to all 


who declare, every third year, "the quantity they are 
' poſſeſſed of, as their own property, ſubje& however to 
a ſevere fine, if they make declaration of more than they 


really have. This would retain riches, and alſo furniſh 


employment to a number of people in the workmanſhip, 


more than can be ſuppoſed under the circumſtances of 


_ taxing utenſils. l | 
But on the other hand, and for the fate ak it 
may be proper to tax all thoſe, not being domeſtics of 


the royal houſhold, nor military men, who wear any : 


kind of gold or filver on their cloths, equipages, or fur- 
niture, the frames of moveable pictures excepted. The 
efficacy of gold and filver, in the proper circulation 
of it, is of ſuch conſequence, and particularly in a com- 
mercial country, that a ſpeedy and regular payment of 
{mall ſums naturally operate to the great promotion of 


induſtry, and we often find it flag where there is no ſuch 


circulation. So long as a man has a ſhilling in his pocket, 


he cannot be ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of beggary, nor 


acquire any of the evil habits that total penury intro- 


duce, This kind of property, be it ever ſo ſmall, keeps 
up a certain reſpect in the mind of the poſſeſſor for him- 


ſelf, which prevents many private and public miſchiefs. 
I believe it will be found that a ſoldier with money in 
his pocket will fight much better than he that has none. 
It ſeems to have been a good policy that was eſtabliſhed 


* the famous Perſian King Nadir Shab, that he en- 


2 couraged 


ſe 


a 
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eduraged his ſoldiers in the pride of their country, which 
is a ſilver mounted bridle ; ſo that he was ſure they had 
ſomething to fight for beſides himſelf; and in caſe of 
any great exigency, he was alſo ſure of making money 


of the ſilver. 


To reſtrain other mens vanity and folly, is much eaſier 
than the practical reduction of our own: yet the laſt is in 


our power, the firſt can only take root as the ſeed may 
perchance to fall on a proper ſoil, and by accident be 


deeply impreſt, and as it were harrowed over. : 
All things have their bounds : if this nation did not owe 


4 fhilling, it might be undone by the extravagancy of | 


individuals. It is a falſe notion, that whatever is loſt or 
ſquandered by one man, is found or gained by another. 


When it is conſidered that we owe ſo much, that half 
the ſtrength of the public, in a direct view, is deyoured by 


individuals, the intereſt of it reaching to near half the 
amount of the revenue, what is to be done without 
parſimony ? yet we ſeem every day to emulate each other 
in pomp and magnificence. No good can come of this, 
but ſuch as is greatly overbalanced by the evil. If we 


do not reduce ourſelves to ſuch a political cxconomy, 
as that the poorer part of the people may be employed, 


fed, and clothed, their own and their childrens lives 


preſerved, and marriage promoted amongſt them, we 


ſhall ſoon fink into indigence. We muſt go forward 
in a right path or a wrong one: there is no retreating 
with ſafety, no ſaying we will be juſt what fancy or 


opinion may repreſent as eligible, 


Z We 
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We are the acuteſt merchants in the world, and many 
of us know the chain of things abroad, and at home. 


We ſee how much the eyes of mankind are open to the 


advantages of commerce; and we comprehend that the 


more eager their deſires are for gain, the leſs will be our 


ability to amaſs wealth: and the more ſucceſsful they 


are, the greater will our demands for it be; for ſuch 


defires uſually generate wars, and war not only re- 
quires vaſt ſupplies, but it becomes the pillage of peace 
and commerce, N | 
We likewiſe ſee the concatenation of our vaſt traffic. 
It is our mutual intereſt to circulate credit; but this 
credit is ſometimes abuſed by large and extenſive bank- 
ruptcies, and gives us a ſpecimen, in minutia, how the 
grand machine may be broken up. 
T have often heard very acute politicians ad- 
vance the doctrine, that gold and filver are but com- 


| modities, and that if we were drained of every ſixpence, 


it would revert like the tide, provided our induſtry 
continued, taking for granted that the produce of that 
induſtry would always be taken off our hands. But ſo 


many accidents may interfere, which are in the courſe 


of nature, as well as the return of the tide, that no one 
can ſay what ſhall be the event in this caſe. It is cer- 


| tain that a portion of gold and ſilver is neceſſary to the 


amount of a given circulation of credit ; we cannot fix 


it exactly; but we know if paper were not convertible 


into any thing but paper, upon every alarm of danger 
from ourſelves or our enemies, the value of ſuch paper 


would become very low, and the whole machinery be 


ſubject 


1 


ſubject to ruin. We ſee our foreign gold coin tranſ- 
ported away by our wars; our ſilver alſo is gone to 
the Eaſt Indies and other countries, being too good 
in proportion to our gold: We are in want of ſilver- 
money, even of that kind which weighs but ſix ſhillings 
to the ounce, and [ fear is not all ſilver. 

In regard to our current traffic; the balance of our 
Portugal trade, which brings us gold, is conſiderably 
diminiſhed ; and that of our Ruſſia trade, which carries 
out ſilver to pay a balance, though for uſeful commo- 
_ dities, is conſiderably augmented. This is, compara- 

tively, a ſmall object, compared to the ſum we are 
paying of ſeven, eight, or nine hundred thouſand pounds 
to foreigners abroad, for intereſt of money. This devours 
the fruit of our induſtry, particularly the gold and 
ſilver we receive. It is demonſtrable that other nations 
will take no more of our commodities than they have 
_ occaſion for; and that the reſt muſt go in gold and ſilver, 
Thus in war, we are drained by an enormous payment 
of armies in foreign lands; in peace, by the payment 
of intereſt of money to foreign lands alſo. Both theſe 
have been conſiderably larger than they ever were before, 
and the laſt is an inceſſant drain. 

Now, Sir, it is matter of grief and curioſity to obſerve 
what we are not doing towards remedying our evil 

ſituation in this reſpect, and what we are doing to en- 

_ ereaſe it. We endevor to conſume more gold and 

ſilver in the parade of life than ever we did before. I told 

you that the French ſay they have 12,000 coaches and 

chariots | in Paris, which on 480,000 inhabitants, would 
Z 2 be 
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be a carriage for every fortieth perſon ; and taking in 
their ſingle horſe vehicles and backney coaches, this 

account may be true, as far as I know, though it ſeems 
incredible. But what ſhall we ſay if we emulate the 
vanity of France? If with all our Sterling ſenſe, and 
the charms which attend the truth and fimplicity of our 
genius and conſtitution, we ſeem to be more fantaſtic 
than the French, we may ſuppoſe that our ſun is ſet- 
ting ; and the more, as they are abridging ſeveral im- 
politic cuſtoms, whilſt we augment ours, 

The grandeur of equipages, amongſt other expences 
cuts deep againſt plenty, marriage, and population. 
Every fine chariot I ſee, I think of the national debt, 
and it ſeems as ſo many fractions of a penny taken out 
of the dinner of the poor perſon who is walking by, 
and can hardly earn bread to ſupport himſelf or feed his 
hungry children. 

If a young gentlewoman, or the daughter of a 
tradeſman in good circumſtances, in the height of her 
youth and health, thinks ſhe has loſt the uſe of her 
limbs, and muſt have two horſes to draw her about, a 
man to drive them, and another to attend behind, they 
will now coſt her huſband the intereſt of 50001. which 
is a handſome portion for the daughter of an ear]. Some 
| earls could not give more 50 years ago, and ſome can 
hardly give ſo much at this day. Thus, by the tyranny 

of cuſtom, many a young lady and gentlewoman in the 

ſpring-time of their youth, and the bloſſom of their 
charms, are ſhunned, as if men were afraid of being 
poiſoned if they gome within their atmoſphere. 

But 


Le ! 


But it is not the conſtant expence only, but the 
ſplendor, with which it is become the faſhion to ſet off 
theſe vehicles, I have been aſſured by a coach-painter, 
that ſome years ſince his gold-beater's account, which 
uſed to be 1 51. is 2001. and that ſome pay 500 * 
If we add the gilding now uſed in building alſo, and 
ſet the expence of this choice commodity, for theſe articles 
only, at 30,000 l. per ann. I mean in theſe cities, what 
will it be over the whole kingdom in a peace of twenty 
years, reckoning all the intereſt and circulation, and it its 
greater importance in time of war ? 

It was a rare thing in my memory to ſee any gold or 
ſilver lace on the clothes of a domeſtic ſervant in livery: 
lace of wool, cotton, or with a mixture of filk, con- 
tented us. Now we behold rich veſtments, beſilvered 
and begilded, like the ſervants of ſovereign princes. — 
| Can this be right till we pay our debts ?—lf we do no- 

thing to open each others eyes, we may fall from the 
pinnacle of that earthly grandeur to which we are arrived, 
and by fruſtrating the goodneſs of providence, ſully the 
luſtre of all our glorious atchievments paſt. If mer- 
chants and tradeſmen ſhould emulate nobles and 
| gentlemen ; and nobles and gentlemen not attend to 
the nature of trade, by which this country ſubliſts, the 
deceit may be diſcerned only when it is ſorely felt. 
Let us therefore think ſeriouſly what we are about, and 
gratify ourſelves in the higheſt of all pleaſures, that 
7 * right, and not doing Wrong. 


I am yours, &c. 
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Irtereſt of Money paid to Strangers, and the Conſumption of Tea, 


fome of the Cauſes of the Beggary and Diſtreſs of a Part of 


the People. 


E ET TER x: 


ſilver, for payment of armies in time of war, 
we may reckon the payment of INTEREST of money 


borrowed in time of war, which continues as a cancer in 


our breaſt in time of peace, We have been, during the 


two laſt wars, ſo affected by this drain, that it was one 
good reaſon for making peace, leſt we ſhould become 
indigent amidſt our conqueſt, and ruined by our victories. 
That a great part of the balances of trade, paid 
us in gold and filver, flies away for payment of ſuch 


intereſt, is as demonſtrable as that no foreigner will take 
of us any thing he doth not want, when he may com- 
mand our gold and filver, foreign coin, or bullion ; and 
will command even our guineas, —— And it muſt be 


obvious, that as our debt to ſtrangers is ſo very much 
larger than it ever was before, the intereſt muſt be con- 


| fidered as of fo much greater amount. 
Ihe flattering expectations of the nation at preſent, 


are from the Ea/?-Indies; and it is moſt happy to be in 


fuch flouriſhing circumſtances : but I cannot ſay that 


I am one of thoſe who believe we ſhall, for any 
length of time, be able to obtain ſufficient of the 
produce of that country, for our inveſtments, merely 

from 


EXT to the actual exportation of our gold and 
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from the commodities theſe Indians take of us, much 
leſs to carry on our China trade: conſequently the 
advantages we may draw from that quarter of the globe, 
will not compenſate for the diſadvantages we are at pre- 
ſent under at home. As yet there is nothing ſolid but the | 
fortunes brought home by the company's ſervants, and 
the intereſt the company is well enabled, or in nat well 
enabled, to pay to the proprietors of their ſtock. And 
as moſt of theſe matters are in ſome degree problematical, 
even to thoſe who are very converſant in them, I can | 
only hepe that we ſhall be gratified agrecably, to the. 
_ warmeſt expectations. 

In the mean while it is too certain,. wad undenied, 
that there is a great deal of beggary amongſt us; and 
whether this may extend to ſome who have been rich, 
or only to thoſe who never were rich, beggary 
is beggary, and ought to be relieved, or its growth or 
continuance prevented. Whatever real cauſes there 
may be for it, whilſt it continues, no good ſubject 
can anſwer living in great profuſion, if at the ſame 
time he pretends to the virtue of a patriot, a good 
citizen, and a friend to his country and mankind. The 
pretence is ſo apparently fallacious, that thoſe who ac- | 
quieſce in it, their N is the applauſe of inſincerity 
or folly. 

On the other kak; I ſoar the ſenſe of name is too 


much worn off the minds of our common people, the loſs 


of modeſiy with the poor keeping pace with the loſs of 

par ſimony with the rich. Nothing can be more true, than 
that the paſſion of compaſſion, or in the more extenſive 
ning of the word, humanity not regulated with 


4 | Judgment, 
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judgment, creates beggary and diſtreſs, as mere, Ill- 


applied, produces cruelty. Even the high taxation of a 
people for their ſupport, may in ſome inſtances deſtroy 


their ability to pay any taxes at all. We may, as hath been 
Judiciouſly obſerved by a great political writer, cut down 
the tree in order to come at the fruit. Old general Schwerzn, 


who finiſhed his lite in the field of battle at Prague, once 


told the Pruſſian monarch, that if he did not mean to 


keep Sileſia, he taxed the people of that country ſuff- 


ciently; but if he did mean to keep it, he . them 
too much. To. 

This hh opinion was not well received, nor can 1 FE 
anſwer for the propriety of it. But we ſee it verified in 


every part of life, that temporary expedients often bring 
on durable calamities. In the inſtance of - relieving 


common beggars; if in theſe cities we ſelect only the 
very old and the very young, (a) and thoſe who are really 


maimed, and give them full liberty to raiſe contributions 
for their own ſupport, the more they ſucceed the 
greater their numbers will be. Rather than fail, they 


will turn impoſtors ; and this kind of traffic will eſtabliſh 
its laviſh empire in the heart of an induſtrious nation, ſo 


that one part of the * will pull down, whillt the 
others are building up. 


That penury grows out of opulency is beyond diſ- 


pute; and amidſt the various changes and chances of a 
military and commercial people, of a genius remarkably 


active, various kinds of diſtreſſes will ariſe, unknown to 
thoſe 


(a) I make an exception to chimney- ſweepers boys, as the man- 
ner in which they are treated, is one of the crueltise of this country» 
. ane ought not to be permitted. OS | 
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thoſe nations, if ſuch there are, who walk directly in 
the paths of nature, and never think of invoking pro- 

vidence for a ſupport, but as they uſe the means which 
the goodneſs of providence hath put into their hands. 

The eſtabliſhment of poors laws with us are evident 
tokens of the policy as well as humanity of the nation: 
ſo is the power lodged in ju/lices, and pariſh officers, for 
aſſiſtance to itinerant perſons ; ſo that from the nature 
of our laws and diſpoſition, one would think there need 
be no vagabonds And if theſe laws were executed with 
an equal regard to juſtice, humanity, and policy, there 
would be but few. But the firſt contrivers of them ſeem 
to have been defective with regard to the coerſive part, 
and the puniſhment of the offender, who is to relieve, as 
well as him who is to be relieved. Thus a reviſion of 
ſuch laws ſeems to be neceſſary, were it only to rectify 
the peculiar evils which often accompany the execution 
of them. 

Here I conceive the firſt ſtept to be taken, is to call che 
parochial officer to ſevere account, whoſe poor ever 
appear without a mark of diſtinction in ſome part of 
their dreſs that is viſible; and ſuch poor to be puniſhed 
if they are found begging; and he whoſe office it is to 
apprehend and puniſh, to be himſelf puniſhed if he 
neglects his duty. 

This would be eaſy where the lord of the lands,. on 
which the treſpaſs is committed, employs himſelf in the 
ſuperintendance of ſuch affairs, and part of his fortune in 
relief of the indigent ; otherwiſe, the ſource being ſtopt 


or corrupted, the fiream can never flow 1 
A * Nor 
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Nor indeed is there yet a proviſion made fr ae 
claſſes of miſery, as in caſes of no parochiaf ſettlements; 


nor is there proper proviſion where the ſettlement is very 
diſtant. If the officer doth not examine, where or how 


work may be procured, as T”have already had occaſion 


to mention in many cafes, to tell a man to work, is the 


ſame as to tell him to be rich, and to have no occaſion 
for labor. 


But dropping this conſideration, nothing can be more 


evident chan the adventitious miſery we bring on our- 
ſelves by the force of example. If the Happineſs of 


every nation muſt depend on its cuſtoms and manners, 
as well as its laws, I appeal to the common ſenſe of 


mankind, whether any cuſtom can be more admirably 
contrived to introduce both private and national deggary, 


than the carrying out ſubſtantial wealth to the remoteſt 
parts of Afi, to bring home a beverage for the uſe of 


the loweſt part of the people, and than raiſe above half 


a million, or a twentieth of the amount of the revenue, 
which is to ſupport a great nation, for a liberty to 
fuch people to 'confame their time, and a large por- 


tion of the produce of their labor, which is rendered fo 


much the leſs, by the debility which this very beverage 


| Creates, Vet by a kind of fatality it is become neceſ- 


ſary, as a temporary expedient, to indulge, rather than 
diſcountenance this cuſtom. | | 


It is ſometimes difficult to determine what particular 


: cauſe operates ſtrongeſt in the decline of nations. But 


if we may judge from the nature of tea, and the univer- 


ſality of the faſhion, the expence it creates to the poor, 


and 
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and the n trade it occaſions, it will i in the iſue 
prove extremely hurtful to this nation. 
It is alſo an dai Menden how men are en- 
mate we, x 65 . 1 votationd Willy what China 
can boaſt of, are become ſuch devotees to tea. We 
have abundance of milk; beer of many kinds; witze 
-which we import from countries in Europe, near at 
hand; infuſions of many ſalutary and well -rakted berbs ; ; 
1 preparations of barley and oats ; and above all, in moſt 
places, exceeding gaad water. This cuſtom ſeems to have 
been firſt artfully introduced as a very dear and rare 
thing, and under a ſtrange deception : the Chineſe bave 
only water to drink, and that ſo bad that the infuſion 
y theſe ſhrub-leaves was neceſſary to correct the, wa- 
ter. They hardly uſe any but babea, eſteeming green 
very unwholeſome. We take the cuſtom from them, 
not wanting it as they. do, and uſing the kind which 
they reject; and accordingly we find it very pernicioys 
to vaſt numbers of people. When it is genuine, jt 
hurts many, when adulterated or 47d Þ has been found 
poiſonous, = 
The common people in a China drink this infuſion mille- 
warm, we take it bot: they drink, we ſip it, by which 
means the tone of the ſtomach is oftentimes extremely 
injured. The young and old, the healthy and infirm, 
the ſuperlatively rich, down to vagabonds and beggars, 
drink this enchanting beverige, when they are thirſty, 
and when they are not thirſty, It is the very ſooliſhneſs 
of os Many kinds of tea are corroſive, and being 
| 15 A. RT made 
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made ſtrong, is alſo an emetic, and as ſuch often taken, 
as well as the infuſion of camomile flowers. Where 
bitters are recommended, tea is often hurtful, whereas 
the virtues of our camomile flbwers are potent. The 
infuſion of theſe flowers being made weak, and drank 
milk-warm, in a ſmall quantity, is often recommended 
as an admirable beverage for a weak habit of the bowels. 
Happy were it, if many thouſands of the more delicate 
part of both ſexes, as well as thoſe whoſe conſtitutions 
are ſhattered by time and intemperance, could recover 
their wits enough to attend to their own feeling, and 
follow the dictates of their own common ſenſe, and 
ſelf· preſervation would then teach them to diſdain ſuch 
a ſervility to cm, or ſuch obedience to appetite, where 
nature has ſo little ſhare. | 
What a deplorable fituation is that poor creature in, 
who having but three-pence or a groat a day, conſumes a 
quarter part, or more, of her income in the infuſion of a 
drug, which from the badneſs of its kind, or the diſorders 
of her body, is but a remove from poiſon, But if it only 
ſerves to create an appetite, whilſt it diſſipates the means 
of gratifying her hunger, what ſhall we ſay of the mad- 
neſs of the cuſtom? If ſix millions of pounds weight 
are conſumed, deducting children under ſeven years old, 
it is above a pound each for a year, and at 7s. charge 
on a medium is above 2 intens, near 4 ** cent. on our 
Expence. | 
The 1 charge of . among the loweſt 
part of the people is 14 penny a time. Conſidering the 
Fuel they n and alſo the butter, which frequently 
attends 
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attends this entertainment, it muſt multiply wants, 
and impoveriſh. Many who are crying out againſt 
wheat at 6 or 7s. a buſhel, will give up a pound of 
bread, rather than a quarter of an ounce of tea, or after- 
noon s amuſement in drinking this infatuating drug. Thoſe 
who are ſo infatuated as to drink it twice a day, it will 
amount to near 25 pence, which is more than a good = 
dinner properly cooked will amount to. One penny 
per day amounts per ann. to — - 27 1. 108. 5 d. 
almoſt a quarter part of the computation of 6 fe 12 - 4 
calculated as neceſſary to ſupport a life. Yet it is amaz- 
ing how the people are tea-bitten, and become as tena- 
cious of drinking this infuſion, as a mad dog to avoid 
drinking at all. Kitt i} 0 
The injury is further augmented : the loſs of time in | 
ſipping it, is alſo an evil of the firſt magnitude, ſo is the 
debility it generally creates. If proviſions continue 
ſcarce, is it poſſible for the common people to go on 
with this ſtrange abſurd cuſtom ? Are theſe poor people 
to go naked for the ſake of this unnatural paſſion ? 

Very little can be ſaid for it, in any view, with re- 
gard to the rich, and nothing in reſpect to the poor. If 
in any one caſe it is of real ſervice to health, it injures in 
ten, eſpecially the dyed, mixed, corrupted ſtuff, often 
uſed by the lower ſort of people. This article of ex- 
| pence ſurely militates againſt our national welfare, and 
government is ſet againſt itſelf. The revenue it pro- 
duces is large; but ſo it might be for a little while on 
arſenic, if the paſſion was for the people to poiſon them- 
| ſelves directly. But if this revenue were abſorbed, and 
„„ twice 
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twice as much charged directly on our own lands, if the 
people were the better enabled to labor by the food they 


eat, we ſhould be gainers. And as the caſe ſtands, in 
addition to the time conſumed, and the loſs of labor, it is 
in effect charged on our lands by the miſery of the com- 
mon people, which raiſes poors rates and contributions 
on the wealthy. Would not any evil of this kind be pre- 
ferable to the being thus tributary to China for an article 
we can do much better without? Are we not alſo tri- 
butary to France, and other countries, which run this 
Chineſe drug in upon us? We contribute to ſtrengthen 
the naval. power of that kingdom, for I believe un con- 
fume the greats part of the a which France imports 
into Europe; ſo that under a notion of improving our 


navigation, we may ſtrengthen our rivals, and weaken 


ourſelves. And fo far ay, this may be found true, the 


evil cuts doubly againſt us. That vaſt quantities of tea 
are run in upon us, and will be ſo whilſt we draw fo 


vaſt a revenue from it, is beyond all diſpute ; ſo that ein 
effect we pay @ very dear intereſt on this reuenue. 

Let us go to China with cloth, or even filver, if we 
can bring home raw ſili to employ our own people, who 


will conſume our own produce. Let us be conſiſtent, 
and rather bring home ſand for ballaſt, than, whilſt we 


nne the uſe of the manufacturies of 
China, which are good, indulge the uſe of the leaves 


of their ſhrubs. What is the difference i in this view of [ 


| food and raiment? It is fo much conſumption of pro- 


duce; but the raiment is really good, the food miſer- 
ably bad. We ſhould certainly be a wiſer, healthier, 


0 


ſtronger, 
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ſtronger, richer people, if we declined the uſe of this ar - 
ticle. It reaches our vitals, and ſucks our blood. 
This national frenzy has gained ſo great an aſcenden- 
cy, that it muſt be a work of time for us to recover our 
ſenſes. The wiſer part among the affluent ſubjects of 
the nation begin to be tired of it: I obſerve. many de- 
cline the uſe of it in an evening, and their example will 
extend, in due time, to the lower claſſes. Wachen the 
higher ranks really penetrate into the pernicious effects 
of it in a commercial view, and as an expenſive cuſtom: ; 
and fee that to all human appearance themſelves will 
pay very dear for it in the iſſue by the poverty it creates, 
* will leave it off entirely. 
The more wants the poor have, the ae eee 
they will be if they are not gratified. I dare ſay, if 
every houſe were taxed wherein tea is drank, it would 
be deemed a tyrannical impoſt; and the clamors againſt 
it would be infinitely greater than they were againſt the 
eyder duty. Notwithſtanding, if we mean to - preſerve 
them, let us among other things diſcountenance the 
uſe of tea. 
Amongſt a erer articles which a times have 
introduced as neceſſaries of life, even with the lower 
claſſes, I reckon butter: It is amazing to conſider how 
pernicious this is to the digeſtive powers of ſome per- 
ſons, and can never be good, at any time, for all kinds 
of conſtitutions; but it is. oonſidered as an article with- 
out-which there is no living. Not many years ſince, it 
was deemed an article of luxury: it was not common to 


— fervants in families of rank: but now, if the 
| . 
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laboring part of mankind are not ſupplied with it at 6d. 
or 8 d. a pound, they think the times are very hard. 
To- pence or three-pence a day ſupports many ves 
in all counties, but if conſumed in butter, tea, and 
ſugar, it will furniſh but a ſlender diet, and they may 
well complain of being in a farving condition. Thoſe 
who lay out their money in this fooliſh manner, muſt. 
thank themſelves if they ſhould be ſtarved in * 
earneſt. | 
There i is another article of 1 I mean criminal 
exceſs, as it exceeds our ability to purchaſe the thing 
we conſume. This hydra tea, might be ſubdued with 
leſs difficulty, if it did not conſume ſo much ſugar of 
our own growth. But will any one ſay we were not 
in happier circumſtances, with reſpect to this article, 
during the war, when we commanded other markets by 
the ſuperabundance we had of this commodity beyond 
our own expence? And would not ' ſugar be much 
cheaper with us if we conſumed leſs of it, and had 
wherewithal to ſupply foreign markets? France has 
the advantage of us in ſelling the oreateſt part of her 
ſugars to ſtrangers ; ſhe enriches herſelf, and will im- 
poveriſh us by the expence of our wars. And what in 
the iſſue will ſignify all our induſtry and ſkill, and vaſt 
poſſeſſions, if we expend as faſt as we grow, and ſome- 
times faſter. It is only by ſaving for ſale that we can, 
25 a community, be enriched. And if we are not en- 
abled by the arts of peace, and the ſavings made to an- 
ſwer the demands of war, conſidering the vaſt additional 


wa rene war creates, and the many thouſands it 
takes | 
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takes off their labor, we muſt ſuffer miſerably in the 
iffue. . 0 5 e F 

Bs hat ſugar, to thoſe who can afford it, tempers the 
crudities of fruits, and gives à reliſh to many a whole- 
ſome meſs, whether of peeled barley, oatmeal, grots, 
nice, or milk, is without doubt. It is rather inflamma- 
tory to young perſons, but where it agrees, it gives a 
fimulus to thoſe who are further advanced in years. It 
is one of the choiceſt and moſt. delicious productions of 
nature, and a great pity it ſhould be proſtituted to ſo 
ignoble a mixture. If we are reſolved to conſume it in 
ſuch vaſt quantities, the next leſſer evil is, to uſe it in 


ſubſtantial food, not devote it ſo much to fea. And it 


ſeems probable that if fea were out of faſhion, the price 
of butter and ſugar would be much lowered ; and we as 
well as the French ſhould be qualified to export ſugar to 
other nations, which is moſt evidently the means of 
acquiring riches. No merchant can conſider ſuch an ; 
export but as a moſt deſirable thing; even if he is a planter 
he would wiſh it; for if we expend all our ſugar ourſelves, 
we cannot be enriched by it, if we ſhould continue able to 
be the ſole purchaſers. 5 Gan, ins 
5 | I am yours, &c. 


The Abuſe of Malt Liquors, Mine, and ſpirituous Liquors, extremely 
. injurious, and productive of Penury among the common People. 


LETTER XXXI. 
Vo have ſeen my thoughts on ta. They have 
» been for a long time conſtantly and uniformly the 


fame, particularly in regard to the common people ; 
= B b Tr a. 
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and as it is a great article of our commerce, it is re- 
markable that no one ſets down ſoberly to defend it, 
except in the habit or evil practice of drinking it. 

But there is another ſpecies of drinting, honeſt, 
uſeful, and beneficial in itſelf, and which might be 
rendered productive of much good, and no evil: but by 
the exceſs, I fear it occaſions great penury. TER 

It hath been obſerved, that when the FRENCH begin a 
ſettlement, their firſt object is a fortification: | but 
Engliſhmen provide a houſe where they may fortify them- © 
ſelves with liquor, and defy all the power on earth to 
hurt them. — Some foreigners remark that England 


appears to them as a country where half the people are 
employed to ſupply the other half with liquor. 
I nothing was drank but malt liguor, made good of 
its kind, and not taken in exceſs, it is a promoter of 
induſtry, gives energy to growth, and preſerves our 
breed; and it furniſhes power as well as inclination to 
perform the laborious offices of life with alacrity and 
comfort. Nor is it to be expected the laboring part 
of mankind ſhould monopolize the virtue of a nation. 
They have their foibles as well as the great, and ſome- 
times prove the honeſter of the two: but they will 
gratify their foibles. 

The great object of the ſtateſman, when an exceſs in 
any thing preponderates on the hurtful ſide, is to 
check it; and to guard the people againſt the temptation, 
by throwing it as little as poſſible in their way. But it 
is very evident, a nation may be ſo entangled, as hardly 
te know how to remedy one evil without introducing 
8 another 
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another and a greater. This ſituation is deſcribed in 


-emphatical terms, by a late ingenious writer, in a 
pamphlet, entitled, An enquiry into the management f the 
poor. He ſays, 

<« Another ſnare and temptation to idleneſs, expence, 
Por” vice, laid for the common people, is the great and 
uſeleſs number of public houſes, which we almoſt every 
where meet with ; moſt of which, not being wanted for 
real convenience and accommodation, are perverted to 
the worſt and moſt dangerous abuſes ; are often made 
the receptacles of proſtitutes, pilferers and thieves, and 


all other tranſgreſſors of the laws ; or at leaſt the ſeducers 


of the thoughtleſs people into idleneſs, gaming, tip- 
pling ; ſquandering away the ſmall earnings, which are 
wanted at home for the ſupport of their ſtarving fami- 
lies, and too often mortgaging their future labor 
to gratify the preſent humor of riot and exceſs ; nor is 
there in the long catalogue of errors in the laws and 
polity of this kingdom, ſo fruitful a ſource of evil, nor 
which calls more loudly upon all thoſe who have it in 
their power to · put a ſtop to ſo univerſal and dangerous a 
contagion. The conſideration of the revenue will never, 
ſurely, be urged as a motive for continuing ſo deſtructive 
an abuſe, even ſuppoſing any perſons could form ſo 
wrong and partial a judgment of things, as to imagine 
the reyenue can ever ſuffer, upon the whole, by changing 
the intemperance, extravagance, and idleneſs of the 
common people, into ſobriety, frugality, and induſtry ; 
upon which alone all the riches and ftrength of the 
nation depend. Nor can there, indeed, be adopted, by 

— Wþ 42 ſtateſmen, 
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ſtateſmen, a more weak and dangerous error, than to 
ſuppoſe, that doing right, can ever poſſibly be attended 
with bad conſequences. If truth and right are not 
thoſe infallible guides which we may always ſafely fol- 
low, both in ſpeculation and practice, to what muſt we 
have recourſe? And contrary to this plain and unerring 
rule, if the licencing ſuch uſeleſs numbers of houſes by 
public authority, as can have no poſſible means of ſup- 
port, but by corrupting the morals of the common 
people, and introducing every kind of vice and diſorder, 
is not eſtabliſhing iniquity by law, I am at a loſs to 
know what can be called ſo.” | 

However juſt theſe ſentiments are as to the temptation 
to intemperance, it is much eaſier to find out the diſ- 
eaſe than to preſcribe a remedy. The cure can only be 
accompliſhed by degrees, and never can be totally 
eradicated. . „5 . 

This author goes on to recommend the reſtraining the 
giving licences to public houſes under certain circumſtances 
only. He is fo far in the right, that in the neighborhood of 
cottagers, who have proſpered long by their honeſt labor, 
and by purchaſing with the produce of it, neceſſaries for 
the ſupport of their lives; let an ale-houſe be once 
eſtabliſhed among them, and it is five to one if the 
people are not rendered much poorer, more vicious, and 
leſs happy than they were before. This is verified in an 
inſtance a few miles from Newbury, where certain vil- 
lagers went on extremely well whilſt there was no 
temptation to zippling at a leſs diſtance than ˙⁰ miles; 
they were then all ſober people; but the introduction 

| ly; #7 
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of public houſes, has operated againſt feats of induſtry, 28 
the cuſtoms of the Per ſians, among the 2 military 
nations of antient times, againſt feats of arms. 

Our common people are as much diſtinguiſhed for 
their parts in the tragic comedy of life, which they repre- 
| ſent, as any can be among the higher claſſes, 

I remember a gardener where I lived, who earned 
nine ſhillings a week; he could, and ſometimes he would 

drink out 78. on a Saturday, and leave his wife and 
children to provide for themſelves a Sunday's dinner, with 
the remaining 21, when he thought fit to relieve their 
wants ſo fat; yet he paſſed with impunity, which is one 
of the circumſtances which this author thinks ought not 
to be. We have laws againſt ſuch offenders, but the 
rigid execution of them is apt to create alarms about 
liberty, and if men will drown or hang e of 
what avail can laws be? FL) | 

We are told of inſtances of one man's earning 20s. or 
more money, in one long ſummer's day, by unloading 
coals from a lighter, and of his drinking out 15 or 
168. in beer. Theſe adyentures do not happen 
every day. Our ftage coachmen are perpetually drink- 
ing ; they no ſooner ns a fon, wot they find them- 
ſelves thirſty. 

In the mean while it muſt be ales; that beer is a 
brave beverage to thoſe who fight well, or thoſe who 
work hard. When taken in moderation, it is the ſup- 


. port and comfort of life; but people who ſip Zea wan- 


tonly, or tipple ale wantonly, and thus wantonly con- 


ſume what ſhould be ſpent in n the . of 
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life, can with no propriety complain of the dearneſs of 
Bread. 1155 8 0 - f 

A halfpenny extraordinary in houſhold bread, is . 
conſiderable. article, when extended to every perſon in 
the families of the laboring part of mankind ; but a 
halfpenny will go but a little way in butter, tea, ſugar, 


or ale. The beft — are generally ſudzect to the 


greateſt abuſe. KA 

Such leſſons as theſe. ſhould be ads n and 
offered, with great attention, to the laboring part of 
this nation; and they ſhould be alſo taught that 


extravagancy will as certainly undo them, with regard to 
liberty, as it will people of property, eſpecially if the 
wants of either render them turbulent. Such admoni- 


tions will not fill a hungry belly, but they will provide 
againſt the cauſes of hunger and ſlavery alſo. | 

If ſuch leſſons are inculcated with the zeal of the 
divine, the good policy of the juſtice of the peace, and 


the humanity and influence of gentlemen of landed eſtates, | 
and not intruded as a command, this claſs of mankind 


will be found. more corrigible than thoſe whoſe educa- 
cation, fortune, and independency, are ſo highly ſuperior; 
and if properly applied to in due time and ſeaſon, they 
ean hardly fail of the ſucceſs deſired. Let it be a man's 
greateſt honor to cheriſh his wife and children, and let 
him be encouraged as a good huſband and a father, and 
the buſineſs is half done. 5 
„% Wet I am yours, &c. 
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The viſt Conſumption of Meat, independent of Sea ſout of War, 
| one great Cauyl of ule Dearnefs in. 


LETTER XXXII. 


N confideting our ſituation, it appears in the ſtrongeſt 


their conſumptions and manner of living, ſo has the la- 


boring part of the nation; and that notwithſtanding the 
unkindneſs of ſeaſons, we have gone on the ſame 
pace, but at length the ſtorm overtakes us. If our con- 


ſumption is beyond what the earth produces, a ſcarcity 


and dearneſs in price muſt enſue. We have no idea 
what plenty means. Some of our domeſtics eat meat 
thrice in a day; no wonder if ſome of the poor cannot 
get at 3 or 4 ounces once in 24 hours. 

What think you of 1400 oxen, rendering each 62. c. 
of the eatable part; 13,000 ſheep, of 84 Ib. each, the 
eatable part; with a quantity at leaſt equal to the mut- 


ton, in pork, veal, lamb, poultry „and pigs, ſold week- 


| ly at Smithfield and the ſhops, for the uſe of theſe cities? 


| Suppoſing 700,000 inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 


dren, old and young, fickly and healthy, it comes to 
a fraction above ſeven ounces each per diem. | 


| This is a quantity brought to one place, which one 
would imagine enough to impoveriſh the richeſt country 
upon earth; and is, I ſuppoſe, more than thrice as much 
as is conſumed by the ſame number of people on any ſpot 
on this globe: and it would not be credible, if it was 
not 


point of view, that as the rich have encreaſed in 
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not well known that the computation in a private fa- 

mily in afſluence is 1 lb. or 20 Of. each, and that 4. 

the people covet to eat meat. 

This amounts yearly to oxen 1 — t 72,800 

Thirty years ago they müde i 98,244 

I preſume this included the rich villages roune 

| theſe cities. 

The 13,000 ſheep aboye, amount yearly + to — 676,00 

Whereas the former accounts make it — — 711,123 

The laſt includes lambs, ſo that the correſpondence 

of the number, which J obtained from the moſt expe- 

rienced and intelligent perſons, agree upon the compa- 

riſon with thoſe on record, and may be ſuppoſed to ſup- 
port each other; and that we have gone on for 30 


years the ſame pace; and if we go on ſtill without abr 


ventitious reſources, meat will be till dearer. 5 


In regard to the means of promoting the growth of 
cattle, we ſeem to rely on Providence, or, rather not to 


| think at all of the order of Providence, in reſpect to the 


_ uſual events of human actions. In all countries where 
animal food is ſcarce, they are contented to conſume but 
little, and have laws againſt killing of calves, lambs or 
pigs ; and though the feed of theſe may not be conve- 
nient to the individual in all caſes with us, yet upon the 


whole, I ſuppoſe it would be better for us, as a commu- 


nity, not to eat veal, lamb or pig, for a certain time. 


The number of theſe, in conjunction with the poultry, 


is ſaid to equal the mutton we conſume, and I apprehend 
the difference is not very great. 


Thirty 
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Thirty years ſince, the n is recorded to 15. 


been as follows: 
| Calves, per annum — 194,760 1 


Pigs — dito — — — 52, ooo 330692 


Hogs — ditto— — 186,932 | 
which with the poultry may go near in weight 


to the ſheep already mentioned, viz. — — 676,000 
In the mean while we do not think of preſerving even 
the females of theſe ſpecies ; and our common people are the 


moſt ignorant, or the moſt prejudiced that can be ima- 
gined, as to the art of cooking animal food, to make the 
moſt of it, Yet it is well known that ſome of them, in 
times paſt, have had but a very ſlender allowance, and 


have but a ſlender one to this day, of ſuch food. With 


the addition of legumens, roots, and vegetables, five 


pounds weight of meat will go as far as we generally 
make ten or fifteen, and the conſumer will be more free 


of the ſcurvy, and'not leſs fit for the laborious offices of 
life. I know of one caſe, in which fifty marines are fed, 


| excluſive of bread, with a moſt excellent dinner, which 
does not coſt above 3s. b d. incluſive of the firing which 


is, provided; they ſupport the cook by her profits, and 
pay one half-penny for a full pint of very good broth, of 


which I have eaten. It is made of an ox's head and 


 leeks, with ſome oatmeal occaſionally, and they have 
3 ounces of the meat for a half-penny more. If they 
can purchaſe a pound of good houſhold bread for a penny, 


they have a plentiful meal for two-pence ; and my pay as 


much as might furniſh the fuel alſo. 
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. 
Upon enquiry how they liked the hou/hold bread, which 
they uſually bought, they complained that it was not 


made as the King's petty-warrant bread, furniſhed his 


| Majeſty's ſhips in ordinary: and no wonder, for ſuch 
is not made by any bakers, being of the pure meal, only 
the broad and ſhort bran taken out. The men obſerved, 


that ſuch bread is to them as ſo much cake, and came too 
dear, for they were tempted to eat too much of it. This 
ſeemed to be a ſtrong natural argument in favor of 
genuine bread ; and a very good defence of the poor who 


have refuſed to eat adulterated brown bread. They find 
the white bread is clammy and doughy, and when ſtale, 
huſky, and inutricious ; yet as their betters eat it, they 
do, and this conſtitutes the moſt conſiderable part of their 
diet. 


A friend of mine gave me the other day a recipe, by 


which food may be prepared for five ſtout men, or ten 


common perſons, including women and children, viz. 

9 Pints of water. 8 
1 Pound of beef, lean, and cut into thin pieces. 
1 Pint of ſplit peaſe. 

12 Ounces of mealy potatoes. 
3 Ounces of ground rice. 

After theſe have boiled gently two hours, « add 

3 Large leeks. 
2 Heads of falary—and falt. 


In want of potatoes, or rice, or ſalary, I ſhould think 


biſcuit or bread, with pepper or onions, might anſwer the 
1 purpoſe. 


Theſe reduced to 7 pints, is in a value about twelve-pence. 
Such 
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Such meſſes are fit for princes, eſpecially thoſe who 
ſeek for pleaſure and for health under the canopy of the 
heavens. And why they are not in more general uſe, 
I know not, except from the ignorance and prejudice I 


have juſt mentioned. —If any thing further occurs on 


this ſubject, you ſhall hear from me. 


Iam ny &c. 


Dana ** Proviſions partly created by addi tional Numbers of 
Horſes kept for Pleaſure. 


CETTEE XXXIII. 


E. mut not arraign the laboring part EY our fel- 
TY.  low-ſubjects for their foibles and vices, with- 
out reminding the rich, in what inſtances they tranſ- 


greſs. The field is too large to be fully explored. I 


mean only to mention a few particulars wherein we 
might eaſily relieve our fellow-chriſtians, and fellow- 
ſubjects, by retrenching our unneceſſary expences on beaſts. 

I remember when I was in Saxony, the late King of 
Poland had entertained a paſſion for deer, and made it 
death for any man to kill one in the electorate, tho 
it ſhould have made a treſpaſs on his own grounds. The 


conſequence of this was, the country was over-run, ſo 
that the people, diſtreſſed as they were, offered to main- 


tain a conſiderable body of additional troops, if his Ma- 
jeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to reduce his heads of 
deer to a certain number. We 


If the matter were rightly underſtood, I fear this 
mould appear to be nearly our caſe. We not only make 


horſes exceſſive dear, but we breed many where we 


C2 | ſhould 
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„„ 
ſhould feed cattle for proviſions, hides, and tallow. 
We have no body to complain of but ourſelves ; yet 
our extravagancy in this number exceeds a]l credibi- 
lity, We firſt draw off many of theſe uſeful animals 
from the culture of the earth, by which they might 
obtain food for man and beaſt, and then diſcover we do 
not grow a ſufficient quantity of oats to maintain them 
only. 
In 1722 it was reckoned we had 17,000 horſes in 
| theſe cities, I ſuppoſe for uſe and pleaſure : I fear we 
have thrice the number at this time. How many now 
keep an equipage with two horſes to draw them, and 
two men to attend them, whoſe incomes are not above 
4 or 5001. per ann. conſequently they conſume a third 
of their revenue in this ſuperfluous parade, oftentimes 
circumſcribing their munificence and their liberty, and 
bringing on bodily decay for want of rente; before the 
time appointed by nature. . 
We were not long ſince contented with a /age coach 
with four horſes, to go 50 miles a day; now we drive 
fix, and go 70 or 80 miles; or change them, and employ 
three times the number — for the wanton indulgence 
of going with ſpeed, when we are in no haſte ! 
We uſed to travel in a poſt chaiſe with two horſes, 


8 5 or 6 miles in an hour, we now uſe our, and drive - 


them q or 10 miles in the ſame time, 

Formerly we journeyed becauſe we had ſome uſeful ob- 
| jet in view, or for health, or to change the ſcene occaſton- 
ally; now we ſpend vaſt ſums, ſeemingly with no end at 
all but to ſquander wealth and diffipate time, and keep our 
horſes 
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horſes on as high feeding as ourſelves, as if there could 


not be an end of the produce of this fertile land. 
And fince our object is the duties of mercy, civiliga- 


tion, and national policy, I cannot avoid taking notice 


of the barbarity of driving horſes fo much beyond their 


natural ſtrength; and the impolicy of wearing them down 


by an exceſs of labor. A merciful man is merciful * 
his beaſt.” Are thoſe who drive horſes fo furiouſly, de- 


void' of all ſentiment of mercy ? If, as the poet hath 


beautiful obſerved, you kill the lamb, 

Mo licks your hand, when rais'd to ſbed his blood, 1 
you would not drive him round the field, with whip 
and ſcourge, and murder him by a violent palpita- 

tion of his heart, Why then ſhould any one preſume 
to whip and ſcourge the generous horſe, at the very 


moment that he depends on his ſtrength for his profit, or 
pleaſure. We kill the lamb for food; we keep the 
horſe alive for numerous ſervices: if we meant to kill 
him, we ſhould do it properly. But what think you of : 


one inn-keeper in Huntingdonſpire, who has had twenty- 
two horſes driven to death in one year. If he who has 
3000 J. a year, would travel ten times as faſt as him 


| who hath but 300 l. yet he can give no additional powers 
to a horſe, more than he can to himſelf, in the gratifi- 


cation of his appetites. If he All a horſe, he may be 


better able to buy another, but he is not the leſs cruel, 


nor the leſs miſchievous to his country, by waſting its 


ſtrength in the deſtruction of this uſeful animal. We 
are ſuppoſed to delight in travelling, yet we act as if it 


were fo much time cut off our exiſtence, at the very 


moment 
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moment that it creates ſo much a heavier expence. Thus 


we ſeem to fruſtrate our own gratifications, and verify what 


has been judiciouſly remarked by foreigners, that we are 
perpetually hunting after pleaſure, but never find it. 

It is by the balance of our trade that we have been 
enriched, now we are paying them away to pleaſe our 
fancies in rambling about, to ſuch a degree, that in 
about two years, if my information is true, we have 
imported above 180,000 quarters of oats, value at leaſt 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. Will not 


this ſum be a balance ſo much againſt us? 
Obliged to ſend our gold and ſilver abroad to pur- 


chaſe food for our horſes! What would our fathers ſay, 
were they to riſe from their graves! Yet we owe a 
conſiderable part of our greatneſs to their management. 


Will not ſuch examples, and ſuch expences, ſhake the 


foundations of the moſt ample fortunes, not to poſterity 


only, but during the lives of the preſent poſſeſſors? 
Abſtracted from any temporary exigency, for which 

it is to be preſumed the wiſdom of the legiſlature will 

make the beſt proviſion which the nature of the caſe will 


admit of, it is apparent that our fir? object is to change 
our cuſfoms and manners. It is impoſſible to conſider the 
rich or the poor, of a free country, but as they protect 
| and defend each other in their reſpective ſtations of life. 
Let us revert to the maxims by which individuals have 
been enriched : this will be the ſureſt way of keeping our 
riches. . 
Teo this end we ſhould teach our children from what | 
ſources riches flow; that all ings have their bounds ; 4 


5 that 
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that in general neither our riches, nor what is a diſtin » 


article, our property, are adequate to the expenſive man- 


ner of living now in vogue. And laſtly, that unleſs we 


teach ourſelves, our enemies will teach us: unleſs we 


obey the dictates of Reaſon, we muſt wait the iflue, 


and ſubmit to Neceſſity. Heaven grant, in any caſe, it 


may not be a cruel neceſſity, * we ſhould de- 
ſerve it! 


I am yours, &c. . 


A candid and judicious Repreſentation made to the Repreſentatives 


of the County of Glouceſter, in Relation to the Dearneſs of Pro- 


viſions ; with ſome Remarks. 


LETTER XXX. 


O U have lately ſeen a variety of repreſentations 
in relation to the preſent ſtate of this nation, ſome 
of which are candid and judicious ; but it is not eaſy to 


find candor, judgment and knowledge of facts, meeting 
in one and the ſame. For my own part, I have not ſeen 
any one more expreſſive of the wants of the lower claſſes 


of the people, nor where remedies, in ſome in/tances, are 


more judiciouſly pointed out, than in the following re- 


| preſentation which I ſend you. It comes from gentlemen 
who were on the ſpot, who ſaw and felt, and paid towards 


the relief of the calamities they complain of; conſe- 
quently it derives the greater weight and ſtronger ſanction . 
1 ſend it to you entire as I find it, and you will judge of 
the merit. 
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A Copy of the Repreſentation tranſmitted to the Mem- 
bers of the County of Glouceſter, and ſubſcribed by 
the Contributors to the Charity ſet on foot at Stroud, 
for the Relief of the Manufacturers. 


To Tho. Tracey and Enw, SourRw EIL, Eſqrs, 


e in Parliament far the County of Glouceſter, 


GENTLEMEN, 


© TO the countenance you have been pleaſed to ſhew, 
to the plan ſet on foot in this neighbourhood, for the 


relief of our poor manufacturers in their preſent diſtreſs, 


and from the compaſſionate ſenſe you have of their 


miſeries, we are induced to lay before you our ſenti- 

ments, as to the moſt probable meaſures for warding off 
the like evils for the time to come, and to remove the 
very pretences for thoſe tumults and inſurrections, in 
which too many of our people inconſiderately engag- 


ed, to the great increaſe of all their calamities, inſtead 


of remedying any one of them ; and for reſtoring plenty, 


and preventing either a real or artificial ſcarcity for the 


future: and we more particularly addreſs ourſelves to 
vou at this time, as theſe conſiderations are the preſent 
objects of the legiſlative body. 

In former times, though corn has been at certain 


periods as dear as at preſent, and even much dearer, yet 
other proviſions being reaſonably cheap, the affliction 


was not ſo grieyous; whereas it is our peculiar infelicity 
to be charged at preſent with a moſt exorbitant price 
for every other article of food, as well as for bread. 

8 Therefore 
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* Therefore we bumbly ſubmit is to you mature judg - 
ment, whether your parliamentary attention ſhould be 
wholly canfined to bread alone, or whether it ſnould not 


extend ta the conſideration of phe price of other articles of 


neceſſary food, declaring it, at the ſame time, to be our 
fixed opinign, that no remedy can be effectual, unleſs the 


Intereſt of the individual ſnall be made to coincide with 
that of the public; becauſe we know, by fact and long 


experience, that the epforcing or revival of any other 


law, however well ard will aways PLAGUE more ; 


harm than good. 


In regard to the preſent GyBam of laws A fo the | | 
bounty upon corn, and for permitting the exportation and 


importation thereof, we apprehend they are uſeful in the 


main, haying produced ſalutary eſfects; but nevertheleſs, 
that they may receive ſome conſiderable amendments and 


improvements, particularly in three reſpects, viz. 
Firft, By granting an higher bounty upon the exr 


portation of corn than there is at preſent, when the market | 
price thereof is too cheap at home, ſuppoſe at 38. or 


238. 6d. the Wincheſter buſhel, in order to induce the 
farmer to continue the like quantity of ground under 


| tillage the ſucceeding year. 


Secondly, By ſtopping or wü all bounty 


V hatſoever, when the price of our markets ſhall afford 


a @ ſufficient profit to the farmer, which we may ſuppoſe 
do de at 48. or at the maſt 55, per buſhel. 


And vhirdy, By admitting an importation of foreign 
corn, duty free, when the price of our own ſhall begin, 
to grow immoderate, which we conceive to be when it 


riſes above 58. the buſhel. 
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Theſe regulations, together with a prohibition of th® 
diſtilleries, whenever the bounty upon exportation is 
made to ceaſe, will be, according to our ſenſe of things, 
a ſufficient guard againſt. the extremes, either of exceſ- 
five cheapneſs or dearneſs, which are equally injurious 
to the induſtry and morals of our people, and to trade 

and manufactures in all their branches. | 
As to the procuring a plentiful ſupply of butter, 
| Cheeſe, and butchers meat, we apprehend that this can 
never be done effeQually, in the preſent tate of things, 
till Jive flock ſhall be permitted to be imported from 
foreign countries, duty free; and the grounds of our 
opinion are the following, viz. | 

The kingdom of Great Britain in general is now 
become too rich, the lands too much incloſed and im- 
proved, the prices of milk, butter, cheeſe, veal, lamb, 
&c. &c. too high, and in conſequence thereof eſtates 
ſet too dear for the raiſing of young ſwine, lambs, or 
calves, in any ſufficient quantity. 

Therefore, if we could expect a << ſupply, at 
a moderate price, we muſt ayail ourſelves of the poverty 
of our neighbours on the continent, where the ways of 
living are much more mean and penurious, where 
grounds are moſtly open and unimproved, where eſtates 

are ſet at very low rents, and where young cattle may 
be reared on large waſtes and extenſive foreſts; (a) not to 
mention, that the importation of every ſuch live young 
animal, is the importation of a raw material in its crudeſt 
e | 3 

1 I am told they do not chuſe i in 3 to part with their 
live cattle, nor Ir perhaps i in any other countr Ye 
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Rate, which is to grow up and fatten in our own paſtures, 
and for our own benefit; and whoſe ſkin, wool, hair, 
&c. when the animal ſhall be ſlaughtered, will be ma- 
nufactured by the inhabitants of Great Britain, to the 
advantage of the landed and trading intereſt, and alſo 
to the increaſe of ſhipping and navigation. 
One thing more, Gentlemen, we beg leave to obſerve, 
in regard to theſe important ſubjects, viz. that if a kind 
of ſuccedaneum could be introduced, when the prices either 
of bread or of other victuals ſhould be likely. to become 
exorbitant, this ſubſtitute would not only afford great 
relief to the poor, but would alſo protect the rich, and all 
in general, from becoming the prey of thoſe devouring 
monopolizers, who are ever ready to take advantage of the 
public diſtreſs ; and this ſubſtitute may be found in the 
article of rice, which is the produce of our awn colonies, 
and whoſe vent and conſumption we can abſolutely con- 
troul; for as it pays a very high tax if uſed in Britain, and 
a very ſmall one if ſent abroad, the parliament hath no- 
thing elſe to do, in order to render the remedy effectual, 
but to reverſe the rule; or rather, if the legiſlatue would 
be pleaſed to lay a moderate equal duty upon it, whether 
conſumed at home or ſent abroad, then this regulation 
would produce a larger ſum to the revenue, at the ſame 
time that it would afford a kind refuge to our poor to 
fly to when purſued by a real or artificial famine. 
Thnheſe, Gentlemen, are our ſentiments, in which we 
hope we have ſuggeſted nothing improper or impracti- 
cable, nothing inconſiſtent with commercial liberty or 
found policy ; and if we may prefume to add any thing 
D d 2 further, 
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further, it is this; that we wiſh to ſee a repeal of thoſd 
laws, which, under a notion of preventing foreſtalling; 


engroſſing, and badging, ſet public intereſt and privat 
intereſt in dire oppoſition to each other, which, there- 
fore, can produce no good effect, as ſome lite inſtances 
have too fully proved, ahd which, if executed with 
rigor, would go near to ſtarve ſuch a country as ours, 
But as the prevention of a diſeaſe is always better than a 
cart, ſo we pleaſe ourſelves with the proſpect, that you 


will uſe your beſt endevors to promote ſuch whioleſonie 


and well digefted laws, as will hinder, as far as human 
foreſight can extend, calamities like the preſent from 
coming upon us. In confidence of receiving theſe 


kind and patriotic offices from you; and with repeated 


thanks for your paſt favors; we * the honor to lade 
ſecribe ourſelves, 


GENTLEMEN, 
: 1 Your moſt obliged, _ 
Stroudtoater, and moſt obedient 
Feb. to, 1767. | humble ſervants.” 


Several parts of this judicious memorial are agreeable to 
the common ſenſe of the nation: but we muſt ſtruggle hard 


to keep things within ourſelves, leſt pur induflry, which 


s our mine of gold, ſhould ſtop after the prefent exigency 


is ſupplied : let us ſollicit for new laws, in hopes the 
eyes of the proprietors of lands, or ſome conſiderable part 


of them, may be opened to behold their true intergſt, 
which, in the iſſue, cannot be different from that of the 
people who are to conſume the produce of them. In 


5 | the 
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the mean while, the efforts now made to draw proviſions 
ftom his majeſty's dominions in America, and from the 
ſeveral parts of Europe, ſo as to reduce the exorbitant 


prices at home, will probably help on the operation. 
One would imagine the culture of the lands of this 


iſland cannot, upon the whole view, render them worſe 


in themſelves. But if, by ſuch improvements, the landlord,” 


upon a notion of givihg an equivalent value, drives a 
a family off the ground, and that family is to procure a 


| ſupport, and the land ſb improved doth not furtiiſh ts 
ſuch family. the fame ſupport they had before, theh it is 


injurious, and there muſt be a deficiency. 


The converting of lands into paſture, and the breeding 
horſes for exportation; or cattle, whoſe fleſh is to ce 


or to be ſold at 5 or 6 pence a pound, will be or no avail 
to a family of laboring people. 


If our manufactures decline, and decline 2 will in 
85 ſome places, and upon ſome occaſions, there muſt be 
ſome other mode of induſtry provided, ſo that ſo much 


work which a man, humanly ſpeaking, has in his own 


breaſt, and his own hand to perform, may furniſh ſuch 
a ſupport; and what can this be but working the 
earth? 8 1 | 

In this view, if one man not having an excluſive pro- 
perty, manages ſo as to appropriate to himſelf a thou- 
| and acres, and leaves another man without one, how 


can this anſwer the end of ſupplying ſuch defect by 


the means of manuſactory ? 


Let then the poor man who promiſes to bs active, 


and whoſe character is not much impeaches, or —_ 
ands 
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ſtands very fair, in proportion to his ability, and the 
number of his family, have 1, 2 or 3 acres of ſuch land 
as may be ſuppoſed to be within his — to cul- 
tivate. | | 
I am informed of ſeveral perſons near Newbury, who 
| have 5 or 6 actes of ground on the commons, on which 
| they have built cottages for their own uſe, and incloſed 
land for a garden, and an orchard, and the reſt for graſs 


for a cow, or ſheep, or for corn. They alſo keep a hog, 


with geeſe and fowls, ſo that they have proviſions for 


5 ſale, as well as for their own conſumption. Not that 


| their land is ſufficient to maintain them; the men work 


for the farmers neareſt to them, and the women and 


children ſpin. Thus they taſte the ſweets of induſtry, 
and ſuch a portion of independeney as ſeems to be eſſen- 
tial to a free country. Their hearts and their hands are 


kept employed. They are comfortable, becauſe they are 
free; and induſtrious, becauſe being free, they are ſure 


of enjoying the fruits of their induſtry. 

ls not ſuch a plan eligible to the monopolizing of lands ? 
Is not this the ſource of monopolizing the produce of 
the earth? Doth not the firſt create a real, the ſecond an 
artificial ſcarcity? And what proſpect have ye of any 


change for the better? The ſame cauſe will produce 


the ſame effect: and if by the mutual intereſt of individuals 


is meant, that the laboring part of mankind, inſtead of 
their lives being rendered more ſecure, comfortable, and 


dependant on their own induſtry, their ſupport is ren- 
dered precarious, and totally dependant on the ſmiles or 
frowns of a ſuperior, his private bounty, or his con- 


tribu- 
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tributions by poor a- rates, we may ina few yearsbehold our- * 
| | ſelves on ſuch lands as are ſeen abroad for many hundred 
| miles together, where idleneſs, and beggary, are the badges 
of the ſlavery of the poor, and the inſolence of the rich. 


Therefore, Sir, I wiſh that ſuch generous benefactors 


to their country and mankind as the memorialiſts, would 1 
turn their thoughts upon the means of having no occa- 
ſion to apply abroad to countries leſs fertile than our 
own; and from whence there will be leſs certainty of | 
a ſupply. For granting the propriety of a temporary re- —_— 
lief, it bears a great affinity with ſending for ſoldiers — 
from other lands to guard our fields. We muſt give 
them our gold and ſilver for doing that which we can- 
not truſt to; which we might do better ourſelves ; and | 
which it is a ſhame and diſhonor we ſhould not do. 
Let us then moſt ſeriouſly and diſpaſſionately conſider 
what is moſt juſt, moſt humane, and moſt conſiſtent for 
a free and intelligent nation, rather than the immediate 
profit of individuals, who are adding fields to fields to 
breed up their children with high ſentiments of gran- 
deur, which may terminate in the national poverty of the 
multitude, and the ſplendid ſlavery of a ſmall number. 

If commons and waſtes were laid out, and a few acres 
given to every honeſt laboring man, paſt a certain age; 
or who has a wife, or a certain number of children, or 
upon the occaſion of a man's marriage, and let it be the 
object of the lord of the manor to cultivate this political 
humanity and pious regard to his country, I am ſtrongly 
induced to think both reaſon and experience will juſtify 
the expectation, that the iſſue will be an encreaſe of 
people, and a plenty for their ſupport, without encumber- 


ing 
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ing the rich with ſuch numerous calls for the relief of” 
miſery. The conditions of ſuch tenure ſhould be by 
ſome peculiar law, for the cultivation, and whereby the 
parties may be diſabled from ſelling the land without very 
good reaſons, and a particular licence for that purpoſe. 
Such lands would become a nurſery for farmers, and 
the whole face of our earth be overſpread with the in- 
ſtruments of food and raiment, and guard againſt our 
people going abroad, left when proviſions become cheap 
in America, they ſhould wander thither, Beggary may 
thus become in moſt caſes puniſhable as a crime. 3 
As the caſe now ſtands, the lands being let into fewer 
bands than in times paſt, produce ſo much leſs of the 
feveral neceſſaries of life, than if more people were em- 
plovyed as farmers. Plenty ariſes from numbers; but if 
any conſiderable portion of the moſt uſeful part of our 
fellow-ſubjeQs, inſtead of being cheriſhed by a generous | 
| landlord, are diſcharged, the landlord himſelf will feel 
the effekis of it; and if his wants are encreaſed by his 
layiſh expence, it will cut doubly againſt him; for if this 
again ſets his wits to work how to make more of his lands, 
with the leaft trouble and attention, he will become indif- 
| ferent whether he encreaſes or diminiſhes the national 
ſtrength, till the evil falls on him with double force. % 
We are ſure that in the courſe of half a century, ſome 
lands have been raiſed in their rents from 20 to 50 per 
cent, of their former value, and many doubled, whilſt the 
conſumption of the produce has been augmented, and 
| conſequently the price of them muſt alſo riſe, and with it, 
the price of our produce in general, till we ſink under 
our own extravagant conduct. | 


— — — OE — 
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Whether the landlord raiſes the land, and the farmer 
the price of the produce; or the farmer is enriched by 
the generoſity of the landlord, the laboring part of the 
| people, and the public, may ſuffer equally the ſame. 
It may be preſumed, that no one intended harm to 


his country, or apprehended any miſchief would hap- 
pen; and various reaſons may have concurred to raiſe the 
price: and ſo long as we went on without complaint, 
the miſchief lurked in ambuſcade : now it ſeems to o ſhow : 
| itſelf, though not yet in full diſplay. | 
Without delivering rent-rolls, landlords might eaſily 
give up the time their leaſes have to run, and how many 
acres of land on each; the number of people formerly 
employed, including their families, and the number who 
are at preſent occupied. If this could be aſcertained 
with any preciſion, it would give a ſtateſman a clear in- 
fight into the nature of the caſe, which may not be * 
ways rightly repreſented. 
Next to this is the making up an account by ſuch 
_ gentlemen as will take the trouble to colle& materials, 
to ſee how the matter ſtands in particular places. If the 
whole cannot be exactly eſtimated by a parts it will ſhew 
how the cauſe operates, 
To ſay, that as a nation, we are fo much richer chan 
we were, when we are ſo much in debt, may ſeem to be a 
paradox, unleſs we pay off our debts. But granting that 
we are richer upon the whole, the laboring part can be 
ſaid to be richer only in proportion to the price of la- 
dor, and the conſtaney of employment. In the ſame de · 
gree as either of theſe are defective, they are poorer : 
E : and 
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and if to this we add the additional price of the produce 
of the earth, if it exceeds the additional price of labor, 
then they are ſo much poorer ſtill than they were, which 
F take to be the caſe. And if they are not in a ſtate of 
comfort, it will ſoon entail diſtreſs on thoſe who depend 
on the labor of ſuch perſons, which it is undeniable 
we all do. Therefore ſomething ſeems neceſſary to be 
done in order to the radical inveſtigation of the evil. 
When men of large fortunes, capable of diſcerning 
wherein the welfare of their country conſiſts, and the 
high and honorable relation in which they ſtand to the 
community, will enter ſeriouſly into the ſubject, many 
will probably change their rule of conduct. To ſay 
there is xo virtue left amongſt us, is as abſurd as it is 
falſe. It is a proof that there is ſome virtue, becauſe it is 
certain that we 2x7: and we cannot tell what good we 
are capable of, till we are put to the trial. 5 
As to improvements already made, we mult ſuppoſe 
they will be attended with happy effe&ts, — If a man 
builds elegant houſes of 200 J. per ann. rents, and finds 
no tenants at above 100 J. he muſt let them; and it may 
be better in the iſlue that they are ſo well built; and that 
his tenants continue to pay 1001, per ann. than break 
in his debt at 200 l. and leave him afterwards without 
any tenants. 
We already feel ſome bad effects from the preſent plan 
of temporary private profits: it cannot be ſupported on 
the principle of private good, when extended to the fu- 
ture, much leſs will it produce public good. So it ſeems 


to be, and ſhall we wait till ſome great diſtreſs invades | 
| | = us! ? 


[er }] 


us? Hath the love of money, and che pleaſures it fur- 
niſhes, taken ſuch hold e s, as not to allow leiſure, 
for re flexion? of} 

The primary canto; may be as. i to our 3 
debt, thence to our manners, thence to the want of 
energy in government, ariſing from theſe cauſes: and 

theſe are both indeed the cauſes and the effects. The, 
veſting ſo much property in individuals as the debt 
amounts to, bas aſſiſted them to improve their fields, 
and the improvement has raiſed the rents. This has 


furniſhed the means of a greater expence, which hath 
ſtill encreaſed with the gratifications it has afforded.r 
Had it ſtopt here, we ſhould not be plunged ſo deep: | ; 
but in addition to the advanced rents, there is an accu-, Lis 
_ mulation of taxes. Theſe have furniſhed occaſions for 
the greater exactions on each other, and a kind of uni- 
verſal incanvenience to ſome, and diſtreſ to others, hath , _ 
enſued. We have run up the prices of every thing upon 
each other, and have very little proſpect of their being, 
lowered again in any conſiderable degree, till we trace 
the cauſe to its firſt principle, and remove it. 


I am yours, & c 


Induſtry and Bene valence the two great Props of 0 ate 0 
and Happineſs of 4 Fele. 


LETTER" . 


MIDST the calamities we 4 3 for fo 1 
muſt call them, it is our peculiar felicity that our 
natural genius and climate lead us to be active; that 
Ee 8 our 
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our martial ſpirit invigorates our activity; that our free- 
dom gives ſecurity to our property, and our induſtry 
becomes always comfortable, ſometimes delightful. Nor 
is this our only advantage : no people on the face of 
the earth can boaſt of a more fertile, or better improved 

land, nor of ſuch proviſion for thoſe who are in real 
diſtreſs, as we have made. But it requires experience, 
and knowledge of the comparative conditions of man- 
| kind, for a community or private perſons't: to know when 
| ey are well, and ought to be contented, 
| The advantage of the Poor g rate, derived from our 
Jaws, is a circumſtance which ought to excite ſo much 
the higher gratitude in the poor, becauſe it is a legal 
eftabliſhment : but they are apt to ſtop ſhort, and think 
it ſufficient that they can demand a ſupport. If we con- 
template the goodneſs of Providence, in the benignity 
of that government which engages its authority in be- 
half of ſuch right, it ſurely demands the gratitude of in- 
dividuals. Where it has a contrary effect, it muſt ariſe 
from perverſeneſs or ignorance. _ 

A habit of thinking of their liberty, is apt to make 
them imagine themſelves intitled to all the geod which 
can be done them; but as to the return they are to make, 
by the utmoſt labor they are capable of; and their regular 

ſubmiſſion to that very ſyſtem of laws, from which they | 

derive the advantage; this requires a degree of reflexion 
beyond what is generally to be expected of mankind, 
eſpecially the very young, or very old, very infirm, or 
very profligate, who are a great pert of the objects * 
this National muniſicence. 4 


To 
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To form a juſt idea of the fituation of every part of 
mankind, there muſt be ſubdiviſions of them. If we diſ- 
tinguiſh the old and the young, and divide the virtuous 
from the vicious, and the able-bodied from the fick and 
maimed ; and ſeparate the ſexes alſo; and are allowed 
room for ſuch diſtinctions and ſeparations, it will be leſs 
difficult to inveſtigate our object, and to form a plan of 
relief, inſtruction, and correction. The rioting pleaſures 
of the wealthy, with the general effects of modern diſſi- 
pation, and the inſolent demands of paupers which are 
ſometimes made, have a greater affinity than at firſt fight 
yon may be ſenſible of. When either forget their mo- 
ral and religious obligations, the event is never happy. 
Nor doth the removal of this evil require the auſterity, 
which ſome perſons, or ſome ages, have affected; but 
a pleaſant, equal philanthropy, with ſuch good diſcipline 
and order, as every ſtate practiſes which retains any 
thing like the genuine purity of freedom and civilization. 
Tranſient efforts of liberality, which ebb or flow, as our 
purſes are empty or full, can by no means counterpoiſe 
the miſeries to which mankind are ſubject. Yer if the 
poor may do themſelves juſtice, according to their own 
opinion, what will become of the Auer or property of the 


people in general? 
If we are ſo ſubject to complaints under circumſtances 


of little diſtreſs, what is to happen when any heavy 
calamity comes upon us, and when nothing but the ge- 
nuine love of God and our neighbor can ſupport us? 
We muſt therefore urge the neceſſity of inculcating tho 
firſt Sent principle, the virtue * individuals, as inter- 
woven 
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woven with the frame and conſtitution of the body po- 


tic; and what eannot be accompliſhed by reaſon and 
diſcourfe, muſt be attempted by the rod of the magiſtrate. 


At the ſame time, if we mean that the common people 
ſhould be contented with fuch a meaſure of the neceſſaries 
of life as they can generally obtain by indaſiry, the ſupe - 
nor ranks muſt alſo be contented, under ſome preſſures, 
to practiſe ſome forbearauce from their indulgences. 


| If the common people are rendered ſober, and with- 


out becoming enthufiaſts, obſerve the precepts of their 


religion, 4t will be the moſt effectual guard againſt a diſ- 
poſition to idlengſs, which is generally attended with 


Penury. 


for if men are taught, in the ſtrength of reaſon, the 


power of elocution, and the ſanctity of the goſpel, that 
| honeſt induſtry is an eſſential part of religion, and the 


wages of it a reward of virtue, and an earneſt of happi- 


neſs after death; there are but few who cannot be pre- 
vailed on ta work according to their reſpective abilities. 
Thoſe who are unworthy of any other ſupport, than 


ſuch as 3s given to common felons, bread and water, 
jet us confine them till they come to their ſenſes. 


The difficulty 1 is, to whoſe hands ſuch power may be 


_ entruſted. We have laws for ſuch purpoſes z why y 
flaep, I know nate. --: 


Some of our ſectarĩes, who 8 entertain falfe 


Notions of religion, in general agree in a this great point, 
| chat 


The poverty of many Coli and the ts of many” 
who do the duty of them, are I conceive the zeaſon, on 
too many occaſions, why, the, ſpirit of Induſtry flags: 
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chat thoſe who wit! not work ſhould not eat: but a ſtrange 
notion to the contrary has prevailed, which ſets induſtry 
and piety at a kind of variance; and from an opinion, 
that ſome of theſe ſeQaries adopt the precept of praying 
without ceaſing, in a literal Tenſe, and conſequently that 
they do nothing but pray; to avoid this miſtake, too 
many neither pray nor work. Many, who never pray, 
I fear are the greateſt drones and the moſt worthleſs 
'members of the community. | 
There is as great an indignation in honeſt minds, to 
ſubmit to confinement, when they can enjoy liberty, as 
to be idle when they can work; therefore to drag ſuch 
| to workhouſes, who occaſionally aſk a ſmall aſſiſtance, 
is as impolitic as cruel, They leave their homes, where 
they have been uſed to work, as reluctantly, as thoſe 
who are unuſed to labor chearfully accept of any terms, 
provided they may indulge their indolence, It is there- 
fore of the utmoſt ' conſequence to diſtinguiſh perſons 
and characters, and treat them with tenderneſs and 
judgment. As much depends on this rule towards adults, 
in the diſpoſal of pariſn- rates, as in the care of mnfants : 
one pariſh officer is vigilant, merciful, and intelligent, 
and buries only 10 in 100; and another of a contrary 
character ſends 99 to their everlaſting r. 
Any kind of labor is better than none. But ſpinning, 
Anitting, and weaving, have no end: where we ſee fo 
many in raps, there is 2 boundleſs field of employment. 
It was the policy of the great colony-ſettler Mr. Penn, 
that every one ſhould have a trade; the poor, that they 


may 
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may earn their bread ; and the rich, that, under any 
change of fortune, they might preſerve themſelves from 
any acute diſtreſs, I have already told you my opinion 
as to the poor in general being early taught to mend 
their own clothes, and the females to learn to mend and 


mate theirs z that none being in rags, its concomitant 
filthineſs, which is made an inſtrument to excite com- 
miſeration, and which is ſo often abuſed, may be con- 
| Eidered as a kind of prodigy, and the party treated as 
Inſane or an impoſtor. If he is employed, he may earn 
| his food and raiment; and if he is not, he may find time 
to patch and clean his coat. And ſuch a vagabond being 
apprehended and found ignorant, the pariſh to which 
the party belonged ſhould be anſwerable in a certain fine, 
if it ſhall appear that the negle& of inſtruction is 


chargeable to their account. 5 5 
Raiment is the next great object to food, and the 
making, patching, and darning, might occupy many 
an hour which the field does not call for; and plenty of 
raiment, tight and clean, be the natural produce of 
induſtry. Such employment would become the trueſt 
friend and protefor of innocency, againſt the numerous 
train of miſchiefs which always attend on :dleneſs. | 


Nor would I ſtop here: Every man born to labor 


ſhould be a gardener, in a certain degree. If he had 


| knowledge how to make the moſt of ground, it would 


de a good reaſon for his having a ſmall portion of the 


common earth aſſigned him, which ſeems ſo far agreeable. 
to the intentions and wiſdom of providence. According 
d the ſentiments I have already mentioned to you, on 


the 
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the article of common lands. and waſtes, many an honeſt 
_ peaſant, moſt worthy of our reſpect, would hold an 
acre or two, or three. | 
And why ſhould not the 1 part of mankind be 
early taught, as it were in the ſchool of the world, 
what belongs to the ſecuring a cottage from the inele- 
mency of the ſkies? If they learn to build a mud-wall 
or a brick one, and to thatch it over themſelves, when 
they cannot afford to pay for it, no miſery of this kind 
would appear on the face of the earth. It is likewiſe the 
property of induſtry and knowledge ho to ita to 
multiply, and encreaſe. e 
- There is ſuch a propenſity to action in man, and ſuch 
_ reſources in his mind againſt natural and moral evils, 
that the efforts of a good landlord, might operate as a kind 
of miracle, We ſee what is done by the ſpirit, fire, 
and reputation of a general of an army, for whom a 
ſoldier is determined to conquer, or to die. 
9 Whole and tight garments, and a habitation to ſhelter 
from the ſkies, would of courſe lead the inhabitant to 
think the more, of the neceſſary ſupport of life in regard 
to food: and the more he thought of this matter, for 
himſelf and his children, the leſs occaſion there would 
be for others to think for him ; and twenty ſhillings, in 
his own hands, might do more than forty in another 
perſons, eſpecially if he knew vinfelf erg for 
Is: 
The trueſt policy is to breed. up people ſo as to 


| diſdain beggary; and when they ſtand in real need of 


alliſtance, to give them money for ticking pins into 
Coty r the 
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the arm of a great chair, and to pull them out again, 
rather than not furniſh them employment. 25 
I am a friend to that kind of civilization, which 


_ ariſes from the loweſt of mankind being taught to 
read; but not to train them up the 4%, but the more, 
e labor, Their lefſin ſhould be the importance of 
induſtry with regard to both worlds: that the price of 


| happineſs is labor, and that men only change their object. 
Therefore I would eſtabliſh ſchools wherein children ſhould 


turn their hands to every work, tools being provided, 


adapted to their ſtrength. It is amazing how ſoon 
labor may become ſweet, and ſerye as a paſtime, Have 


you not obſerved how children dam up a puddle; build 


a houſe of ſticks and ſtones ; drive each other as horſes, 


as well as ſpin, knit, darn, and do a thouſand other 


things? Would it not be right to favor this propenſity, in 
order to render them in ſome degree proficients, according 


to their inſtruction and ability, even before they can be 
placed out in the world? 


For the ſame reaſon I would * no wh chil- 
dren in great cities ; they are wanted only for domeſtic 


ſervice, but become leſs capable of laborious offices, 


and leſs uſeful through their whole lives, 


The diſpoſal of a little money in providing ſuch 


early inſtruction, as I am now ſuppoſing to be practi- 


cable, eſpecially in caſes wherein parents - are dead, 
or ignorant, or vicious; or where they are not put 
in 2 train of making proper and early impreſſions on 


their children, is an object worthy the conſideration 
of the trueſt friends of their country and mankind. 


The 


— 
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The pooreſt part of the world might thus, upon all 
| occaſions, do ſomething towards the ſupport of their own 
lives; and by the moſt natural and familiar expedients, 
ſeek the means of their own comfort and happineſs ; ſo 
| that when they ſhould apply for relief, under real preſ- 
ſures, they might urge a reſiſtleſs claim to it; and it 
would be better known, by what mode to render ſuch 
claim entirely efficacious. 
| 10 yours, &c > 


F reedom * W e of Defire if Gia and Refitude 
of Manners, efential to Britiſb Grandeur. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


\IRADE has long been the word: if our ſouls 
depended on it, we ſhould not talk of it ſo much. 

As a nation of merchants, we ought to be attentive to 
but as a nation of politicians, we ſhould guard 
en the evils, as well as cheriſh in our minds the 
good reſulting from it, and conſider if leſs with more vir- 
tue, be not more advantageous to us, than more with leſs 
virtue, Heaven hath ſo determined, that to fall with 
virtue is more glorious than to triumph with vice. If 
we depart ſo far from the paths of nature, as to ſet no 
limits to our deſires of worldly grandeur, the very prin- 
ciple will deſtroy itſelf; for if by worldly grandeur is 
meant, the luft of the eye and the pride of life, there is, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, no greatneſs in them: one tender 
ſentiment for virtue in diſtreſs, has more intrinſic 
grandeur than the ſhew of fifty domeſtics in the richeſt 
1 lueries. 
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liveries. The one proceeds from the heart that ſeeks 
acquaintance with the great lord of the univerſe; the 
other, that which ſeeks applauſe of a childiſh multitude, 


If we forget that the beams of the ſun. are more 


_ eſſential to happineſs than the brilliancy of the diamond; 
and the limpid ſtream more valuable than the richeſt 


juice of the grape: If we forget that a heart gladened 


with innocency is incomparably beyond all the triumphs 
of the proudeſt equipage and perſonal furniture, or the 
moſt ſumptuous repaſt, which trade can furniſh : In a 
word, if we forget that the command of the riches of 


the whole earth, and all the enjoyments they can furniſh, 


are any thing more, in the great view of our exiſtence, 
than a probation for another ſtate where only there is 
permanency; from that moment, whether as a nation, 


: or as individuals, we are ſubject to become a prey to 


vain deſires and deluſive hopes, and to periſh by our own n 
imaginations. | N 1 . 

This is a doctrine which we do not attend to, tho 
it is in effect the duty of the man and the chriſtian 
to underſtand it clearly; and the lord or gentleman, 


the merchant or mechanic, who imagines he hath any 


other intereſt of ſo much conſequence, is ſurely miſtaken. 
But beſides the paſſions and appetites of men, which 


lead them into temptation, where their reaſon ſeems to 


be often too weak to reſtrain them ; or their conſcience 


is vioJated by the force they put on it; in trade there is 
an adventitious paſſion, the love of gain, in which nature 
has a ſmaller ſhare, yet * habit it operates as ei 
as any other. tete! 


ha 
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$ As a free people, liberty is the object for which we 
X wiſh to live, or dare to die; and, ſtrictly examined, 

it is the firſt concern of every individual to preſerve his 
e neighbor, whether it coſt him a little more or leſs. 


The further he departs from this rule, the more he may be 
{ Cconlidered as inſane, or forfeiting his right of protection, 
| if not, in fact, an enemy to the commonwealth. 

This, at leaſt, is the language of philoſophy, and 
| the true idea of liberty: and freedom is eflential to 
our commerce, 28 commerce to our ſupport, on our 
preſent plan of national greatneſs. The laboring part 
of our fellow- ſubjects being without trade, would ſink 
into greater poverty; and people of property be con- 
ſtrained to change their mode of living. But it is not 
gold nor ſilver, nor ſplendid arts, nor even induſtry 


alone, which can ſupport a nation in freedom ar 
in power, It is virtuous cuſtoms and manners. Theſe 
are the guardian angels of liberty and laws: without them 
opulency is but a ſhackle to bind and enſlave, though it 
be made with gold or adamant. = og 
Moderation in our deſires of gain, and temperance in 
our enjoyments, are the parents of mutual juſtice, and 
as eſſential to the welfare of a country, as to the ſafety of 
a ſeul.“ He that maketh haſte to be rich ſhall not be innocent. 
This was the maxim of a man of the moſt conſummate 
wiſdom : and if we have diſcovered, upon the whole of 
our exiſtence as a nation, or as individuals, that wealth 
will anſwer all the ends of national welfare; it is an 
amazing improvement on the ſagacity of ancient times; and 
more amazing ſtill that we ſhould ſquander our wealth. 
We 
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We are apt to be prodigal in our curſes of a miniſter 
of ſtate, who but ſeems to erect trophies on the ruins of 


the people; or in other words, to promote any private 


intereſt by practices injurious to the public welfare. Yet 
we are mighty apt to forget. that whatever is applicable 
to a miniſter, muſt hold for any private man, who in 


| his ſeveral relations is the cauſe of the ſufferings of the 


poor in particular, or of his country in general. 


I is apparent in the eye of common ſenſe, that the 
liberty, and conſequently the ſplendor and ſafety of this 
nation, depend on the virtue of individuals as much in 


their traffic as in any other inſtance; for it is in the 


power of any private man, who is maſter of a large for- 
> tune, to act ſuch a part either by lying or ſelling, as to ] 
create diſtreſs or prevent it, and conſequently to drive 


people into dangerous practices. | 
E!ven in caſes not extremely flagrant, attempts to pre- 
vent the free courſe of traffic, operate as a violation on 
| liberty. Where private intereſt predoniinates over public 
good, it is apt to raiſe indignation even to the contempt 
of all danger: and thus ſelf-love operates, either to 
preſerve, or to deſtroy. When a real ſcarcity prevails (to 
which it would be folly to ſuppoſe we are not ſubject) 

the people who enjoy one common freedom, forgetting 
its proper bounds, or not conceiving the real truth of 


things, may hardly be kept in ſubmiſſion to the Jaws of 


their country; and a leſſer evil may bring on a greater. 


Hence it is evident that liberty, not ſupported by virtue, 
tends to its own diſſolution, in the very circumſtance 


where it is moſt wanted. It is not laws alone will 


avail. 


of 
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avail us: theſe are admirable weapons in the hands 


of the ſtrong, but weak defences in the poſſeſſion of the 


weak. 


A ſpirit of gain is, however, a vital principle in a 


trading country, and if it is checked without diſcretion, 


both it and freedom will ſicken and droop together, and 
bring on many of the ſame miſchevous effects, as the 
want of induſtry. Nothing requires freedom ſo much 
as commerce: and we have need of the more prevate 


virtue, from the conſideration that © Guilt ſticks as 
cloſe to buying and ſelling as the nail which is driven 


between two ſtones.” 


If we, conſidering 0 as the ſubjeQs of a and 


monarchy, preſume beyond meaſure, we ſhall forget that 
vue are creatures accountable to our Maker and ſovereign 


Lord, whoſe power is without limit. Our actions may 


paſs unexamined here by any earthly tribunal; but this | 


will not juſtify our extortions : be they greater or teſs 


than imagined, they muſt be accounted for. If our con- 


ſciences grow callous, we ſhall ſacrifice only at the altars 


of pride or avarice ; and the moſt glorious fabric of 


government, ever erected by human art, wil be brought 
down to the common level of human miſery. 


In every view, if we do not poiſe the balance of free- 


Joh and commerce with the hand of virtue and benevo- 
lence, the weight of vice will preponderate. 

Nothing can be more ſelf-evident than that trade re- 
. quires freedom; but it is no leſs apparent that zrue free- 


dom muſt be diſtinguiſhed from falſe. Our forefathers, | 
in the infancy of trade, mage laws againſt the various ' 
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modes of mutual oppreſſion; and perhaps, under preſſing 

circumſtances, that might be then deemed oppreſſion, which 
is not ſuch. In thoſe days we did not enjoy ſo much 
liberty as at preſent; and in proceſs of time as freedom 
has hardly known any limits, ſo long as plenty abound- 
ed, the eager purſuit of gain has anſwered our moſt 
ſanguine wiſhes. Our laws, reſpecting buying and ſelling 
the neceſſaries of life, having thus been conſidered as ob- 
ſolete, the revival of them has ſomething more of terror 
than of any law which comes new from the hands 
of the legiſlator. The hunger of the poor, crying aloud, 
has awakened us, yet the only counterpoiſe we can find for 
the avarice of one, where it exiſts to any miſchievous 
degree, is the generoſity of another; and that as pro- 
feſſed dealers demand a price beyond what the produce of 


ble labor of the poor will afford, the lord or gentleman, 


or landlord, turns dealer himſelf, with a view to counter- 
aCt his tenant, and ſet the commodity at a reaſonable 
price. AK 1 55 
If we depart from that principle by which we were 
_ enriched, namely a diffuſive kind of independency, we 
ſhallin the ifſue outwit ourſelves. If the landlord retains 
ſo much land as may be in ſome meaſure equal to his ſup- 
port, and lets out parts to inferior tenants, induſtry may 
have a greater ſpur by profit, and liberty a better ſup- 
port from generoſity ; private neceſſity may urge every 
one to action, and no one accumulate a power de- 
ſtructive of the commonwealth. This indeed requires 
great attention, on the part of the landlord, for the im- 
provement of his eſtate, and the collection of his rents ; 
but is not this his real, true, aud proper buſineſs, as a 
| | member 
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member 57 the community? II er every lindlort runs mad 
after the luxury and enivluments of à court, his rich 
tenant will follow his example, and aſpire alſo at being 
a lord; and thus it is demonſtrable from reaſon and ex- 
perience, that i in proceſs of time the glory of the land, in 
the. number of people living i in an induſtrious indepen- 
dent ſtate, will be loſt; and we ſhall become as moſt 
other nations are, compoſed of very high and very low, 
opulent lords and miſerable vaſſals. UL 0 
We ſeem to be ſenſible of this, and thit we muſt: 
make ſome. | arrangement ts prevent t that Eonvelliy ve dif- 
to great wealth and a habit of ihe, If we have vir- 
tue enough to correct ourſelves in time, and to think of 
comfort and ſafety, as well as parade and luxurious en- 
I mee we can hardly fail of the great end in view. 

I remember a ſtory which I heard in my early days of 
life, and which made a deep impreſſion on my mind, 
being bred a merchant, concerning the alliance of bene- 
volence, juſtice and liberty, in the traffic of mankind. 

A certain perſon who had been one of the farmers of 
the revenue in France, had acquired a fortune, ſufficient 
to enable him to command the price of bread at Paris. 
He bought up vaſt quantities of corn; but to cloak his 
deſign, he ufed the names of other people who were 
agents under him. In conſequence of this meaſure the 
inhabitants of Paris were greatly diſtreſſed. Their mur- 
murings reached the ears of Cardinal Richlieu, who, if I 
remember right, was then prime miniſter in that coun- 
ye He immediately ſent for this gentleman monopo- 

| G g „ 
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lizer, and he came in ſuch a rich garb, and ſuch a gilded 
chariot, as ſuch a perſon, being a Frenchman, might be 
ſuppoſed to ride in. After making the gentleman attend 
ſome time to ruminate on the buſineſs he might poſſibly 
be ſent for, his Eminency gave order for his admittance, 
and aſked him, whether he dealt in corn? he anſwered, 
« No: I had formerly the honor to ſerve bis  Mejeft in 
farming part of his revenues, and I new live upon the little 
fortune [ poſſeſs.” Upon this the Cardinal took him to 
the window, and pointing to the fine chariot which 
ſtood in the court yard, aſked him whoſe: it was ? —the | 
gentleman bowed, as you may imagine, expecting a com- 
pliment upon the clegancy of his taſte, and ſatisfied his 
Eminency of what he knew very well before. <« IVll, 4 
ſays the Cardinal, “on the ſpat where that chariot Handl, 
will a galloꝛus be erefed ; and if bread is not at a price 10- 
marrow (which he mentioned) you ſhall be hanged upon it, 
which is all I have to ſay to you,” and then took his leave 
with the politeſſe of a Frenchman. The bread fell ac- 
cordingly to the price limited, and- the gentleman ſaved 
his neck. | | 7. 

Now you will give me leave to ſuppoſe that the ha 
pitants of that city being, from this moment, ſo much the 
leſs afraid of ſeeing their children ſtarved by the cruelty 
of exaction, thought themſelves, happy under an arlitrary 
government. The law of nature forbids, that people mall 

be ſtarved, and the ſupreme. magiſtrate is juſtly: ſtiled 

with us, Salus Populorum; and the preſervation of the 
people being the end of government, it can never be 
thought that one has a right derived from bis ſocial 


ſtate, 


Gam 
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ſtate, to revel in exceſs, when another 1s ſtarving : yet 


private vindiQive juſtice, whether in the gentleman that 


puniſhes by: the ſword, for crimes of à more fantaſtic 
nature, which the laws deride, or take no cognizance of; 

or the Plebean, who reſents the ! injury he receives from 
the avarice of his rich neighbor, both wreſting the ſword 
out of the hand of the magiſtrate, muſt bring on very 
pernicious conſequences, and when extended to n 

ſubvert the beſt formed government that ever exiſted. 

How to draw the line fo as t6 leave freedom to trade, 
liberty to the people, and obtain a benevolent exerciſe 


of juſtice to individuals, i is one of the moſt arduous taſks | 
Which can be the ſubject of political enquiry. And if 
what! is ſhort in the power of laws, is not made up by 
the virtue of individuals, i. e. the lato of conſcience, either 


arbitrary government muſt take place, or what! is worſe, 
anarchy and confuſion. n. 
Thus it is that vice deſtroys liberty, as moſt of the 


nations in the world have experienced to their ſorrow, 


Whether theſe evils are greater or leſs with us, we muſt 


live in hopes of a remedy. But if in ſuch inſtances, as 


the caſe of the infant poor, we ſuffer the growing genera- 


tion to die, whether proviſions be dear or cheap, under 


a notion that we cannot afford to keep them alive, we 


ſhall certainly cut down the tree to gather the fruit. 
We may revel upon the _— OI but we ſhall 
periſh to-morrow. | 

The extremity of cold and the extremity of heat ope- 


rate on the human frame in a manner equally pernicious. 


Avarice and extravagancy create rapaciouſneſs; and a 
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rapacious 1 ſuch offences againſt the natural 
| Juſtice due from man to man, as is hardly controulable 
by any thing but arbitrary power. This is one of the 
cauſes which has induced nations, from a natural ſtate of 
freedom, to fly to ſuch power as their 4% reſort. 

If people of large. fortunes ſet no bounds to the prices 
of what they conſume, thoſe who fell them will ſet no 

bounds to their demands. But if they will ſhow examples, 
and not exceed a certain price, they may be ſure of one 
of two things, either that the price will, be as low as 
they chuſe to purchaſe at, or that they ſhall find ſome- 
thing beſides as good. I ſpeak of molemtien as a e 
not a limitation of price by law. 


It is our riches, and the extravagant. uſe of them, 


, which has turned the brains of the inferior claſſes of 


the people. | The butcher and the baker think they have | 


a good title to partake of the fortunes of thoſe who 


have acquired vaſt eſtates by public or private concerns. 
A proſperous commerce has a natural tendency to raiſe 
the price of materials, and labor ; but the advanced 
price of theſe will, in proceſs of time, wound if not 


| deſtroy that very commerce which occaſioned their 
e. 


All things have chats bounds , and it is our duty to ob- 
ſerve where they terminate. Our eyes being open to 


the real ſituation of our national intereſt, I hope we 


| ſhall comply with the obvious decrees of Heaven, and re- 
flect that the wealth, created by commerce, not vir- 


tuouſly employed, will eftabliſh the dominion of vice 


and tyranny, and bring on poverty and diſtreſs, 


1 Our 


Sy Aa 
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Our preſent paſſion for gain bardly leaves room for the, 
exerciſe of thoſe virtues which are congenial to our huma- 
nity, and the love of liberty. Not contented. with the rank 
and emolument, which certain conditions and occupa- 
tions might reaſonably allow, . according to men's ſkill 
and induſtry, there is nothing ſo big but every man 
aſpires at it: yet to accompliſh this end, we muſt prey 
on each other's. vitals by combinations and every art of 
exaction. And what is the conſequence but petty 
tyranny, arbitrary power in the hands, of individuals, | 
and oppreflion of the poor. Power js, properly veſted 
in government, but this apparently oppoſes the genius 
and deſign of our happy conſtitution. _ 

So Jong: as this ſpirit. prevails, liberty will wilitate 8 
Py againſt, itſelf. Freedom cannot ſubſiſt without that 
virtue which leads ſubjects, in a certain degree, to con- 
ſult each others benefit; and to avoid ſuch injurious 
practices as are not within the letter of the law, as well 
as thoſe that are. | 
What a wretched, nero. and REY Far uſe, * many 

make of great fortunes! The external ſplendor and 
parade of life, which are ſo apt to monopolize the heart, 
will not permit them to ſearch into the receſſes of private 
miſery or public wants. At the ſame time it muſt be 
granted, that our genius and liberty incline us to be 
charitable, and when the utmoſt exertion of our bene- 
volence is called forth, upon any preſſing occaſion, we 
are diſtinguiſhed for our generous acts. 0 
5 Let us hope ſomething great will be done, now that 
we are not involved in war; in order to avoid war, 

or 
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or to provide for it, if it ſhould pleaſe providence to 


call us again to arms. The deſtruction of one man 


ſometimes proves the benefit of another: and fo far as 


this is in the order of providence, we not only acquieſce, 
but whilſt we lament what appears to be an'evil to one, 
we thank heaven for the good which arrives to another. 


In regard to war, which we ſhould always remember, 
as an evit almoſt inſeparable from the ſtate of human 


life, many profi by it; many wiſh for it, all muſt provide 


for it. If we can be made to underſtand, Fractically, 


that it Is à calamity with which it pleaſes: heaven to 


chaſtiſe mankind, and that we live under the happieſt 
government on earth; which muſt be guarded, it wilt 


f naturally) lead us all to contentment and ſubmiſſion to 


_ providence, and not render us leſs eager in making « our- 


felves ready, though unwilling to draw our ſwords till 
neceſſity requires. But if we behold our fellow-fubje&ts 


amaſſing vaſt fortunes at the expence of the nation, and 


the 1 injury of individuals, ſuch practices are ſo dangerous 
to a free plan of government, that the next ſtep is to 
cry out for arbitrary power, as: "98 leaſt evil of the 


two. 8 e 4.245 e yours, &c. 


The great Importance of paying F a conſiderable Part of the 
| National _ as the only. Means of relieving the Nation. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


V "HAT doth it avail to l of the exceſſive 
* price of the neceſſaries of life, unlefs we 


rectify the vices and intemperance, or political deluſions, 
: which 
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which have. « occaſioned their being ſo high; and the 


calamitous conſequences of war, which have confirmed 
the evil. 


limitation, the intereſt of which ſhould not exceed 


above a ſixth, or at moſt a fifth part of the revenues of 
the nation. What is beyond it ſeems to have a ten- 


dency to deſtroy the freedom, the juſtice, the credit, 
and the ſafety, of the nation, both with regard to our- 


ſelves at home, and our connections with the people of 


thoſe countries with whom. we e trafic, or are occaſionally 
involved i in war. 


; 


It muſt be confeſſed that every n man pays according 


to his conſumption, yet the produce of our funds, and 
| the produce of our lands, are equal with regard to the 


Laboring part of the nation, who are the firſt to be con- 


ſidered, but in effect receive emoluments direAly from 
neither. _ 

The glory of our c country, the _ 8 of 
our induſtry, and our prolific ſoil, ſeem, to ſhine forth 
moſt in the vaſt numbers of people in the middle con- 
dition, ſome advancing towards the higher ranks, ſome 


declining to the lower ſtations, ſome poor, yet all 


living, or might live, in comfort, partaking « of plenty. | 


If trade, and the cultivation of the arts of peace, leads 
ſome into imprudence or misfortunes, our laws make 
| proviſions for diſtreſſes of every kind. The : great ſeldom 
want friends, the poor have their pariſh- rates and 
boſpitals; and where ſhall we find ſuch a ſpirit of 


benignity 


If we mean to acquire a permanency as a free 
and an bone people, no fund | ſhould, I think, exiſt 2 
longer term than five years after a war, beyond ; a certain 
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benignity as in the mercantile world! The rigor of 
our ſeaſons can hardly plunge the poor into inſup- 
portable calamities, provided they will labor. Yet ir 


they are ſubject to heavy taxes, which are paid away, in 


a very large proportion, for the intereſt of à vaſt public 
debt, ſuch an accumulation of property in the hands 
of individuals of the higher claſſes, has a natural ten- 
dency to ſubvert the plan of univerſal plenty. And, 
as in the courſe of time the fate is beconie” debtor i in a 
heavy ſum, the intereſt of which cannot be paid with- 
out bearing hard on the middle ranks and loweſt part 
of the people, it is moſt apparently our duty to examine 
minutely, by what equitable means, a 'due portion of 
fuch vaſt property may revert to the fate, in order that 
government may hold the balance of that | power which 
the order of providence ordained for the welfare of 
mankind. In the mean while it becomes the intereſt of 
theſe vaſt proprietors of the national property, to con- 
ſider that it aroſe from the charge of defending the 
| whole body of the people, and their property; and that 
they cannot be paid but by the maintenance and ſupport 
of ſuch ſubjects as are not ſecurable, but by the firm 
_ eſtabliſhment of government, which cannot bear ſo 
heavy a load for any length of time: therefore they muſt | 
change the quality of the property, and leſſen the 
quantity of it, eſpecially when they difcover how this 
may be done, ſo as to render it to all intents and pur- 
poſes the 1 more e valuable, 8 


Whatever 
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Whatever benefit the poor receive by the reduction of 
the! price of their conſumption, the rich will neceſſarily 
| exyoy in proportion to theirs. 

We are arrived to ſuch a degree of undone} diftribu- 
tion, that our common parent is become dependent on 
ſome of her rich children, which obliges her to draw 
riches out of the ſweat of the poorer part of the family, to 
gratify the lawful demands of the richer, This is the nature 


of our enormous public debt; and it calls ſo loud for a 


remedy, that nothing leſs than taxes, which affect real 
property, where it exiſts, can reſtore the true power of 


government. For if the rich continue as it were to wring 


from the hands of the poor, any conſiderable part of the 
produce of their labor, the event cannot be happy. 

Near four millions and a half, paid to the public 

purſe, revert to individuals, and yet theſe ſpend more than 


their income ! Being ſo rich, as creditors of the ſtate, 
we ſeem to think only of our ability of CAPCNCE, 


ariſing from that credit, and not of our obligation as 


debtors, ſtanding in the place of the flate, to which we 


are ſubjects. Many of us who have large incomes, 
are in diſtreſs, and it.is no wonder, if we go to market 
with little prudence, and leſs ready money; the con- 
ſequence of this is, that we often pay 20 per cent. for 


proviſions more than they are worth. The common 
people will therefore find it difficult to obtain the 


neceſſaries of life within the compaſs. of the produce 
of their labor. The higher ranks having accumulat- 
ed a vaſt property, firſt run up the price of land, and 
then give whatever is demanded for the produce of it, 


1 
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which becomes the eſtabliſhed prices of things. The re- 
medy of both evils is obvious ; but when we hear it, we 
depart like the young man in the parable, except that we 
are not diſtreſſed in mind on the occaſion, as he is repre- 
ſented to have been, conſcious of being difinclined to do 
the thing his reaſon moſt approved. 

How is it poſſible for the ſlate to pay, but by the 
labors of the field, the ſhop, and the loom? Theſe, 
by a natural train of conſequences, are the only re- 
reſources. But if we go beyond the ſtrength of the 
laboring part of the people, to keep the wheel of com- 
merce in a quick and regular motion, the leaſt ſtop will 
render the object ſhort of its preſent value. How far their 
ftrength may or can go, we may partly judge from their 
complaints, ſo far as we know them to be juſt. 
1 public debt, like the public welfare, is often treated 
as an object for which no one is accountable : and ſo 
long as the intereſt is punctually paid, the principal 
is vendible, and all is well. But in the mean time, the 
debtor, who, as I have obſerved, has a very large and 
reſpectable family, means to provide for all her children, 
and to render them all eaſy, free, and happy ; but ſhe 
finds herſelf very untewardly circumſcribed. As a lady of 
honor, ſhe ſhudders at the thought of ſelling her eſtate 
to. rangers. Her affliction for having already mortgaged 
it ſo deep, and particularly to foreign creditors, di- 
ſturbs her fleep. She wiſhes to find the means of 
paying them off, as the leſſer evil, if ſhe could 
borrow of her neareſt relations for this purpoſe. Her 
honor forbids her to think of any unfair means: Her 
connections 
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connections are great and powerful: Her eſtate is 
worth five times as much as ſhe owes, and ten times as 
much as ſhe needs pay off : It is the intereſt of her friends 
and relations, who have vaſt fortunes, to aſſiſt her in the 
moſt powerful manner; yet, by a firange fatality, ſhe i is left 
involved in difficulties ! 
It is evident, thoſe who have no property e or patrimony, 
but health and labor, cannot make a transfer of any, and 
a debt, which upon a principle of the inability of a 
debtor never can be paid, is a bad debt. Now con- 
ſider this lady a5 our own dear mother and common 
parent, who has been moſt kind and tender to us, and let 
us ſee how we treat her. The rich are ſpending away, 
without attending to her real ſituation, which alone can 
render her debt good, namely, a proper proviſion for the 
payment of a conſiderable portion of it. 
If any ſhould be conſtrained to receive their money, or 
a large part of it, and ſuffer i inconveniences, not know- 
ing what to do with it, the conſideration is of no 
weight, compared to the welfare of the laboring part of 
the people. Theſe are our fellow-ſubjeQts, and entitled 
to great regard: on them we primarily depend for 
the coat we wear, and every morſel of bread we eat; 
therefore to raiſe them from a ſtate of depreſſion and 
ſorrow, where they are really depreſſed, to vigor, health, 
and gladneſs, is in effect raiſing ourſelves; and thus 
virtue will become its own reward. Such a conduct 
will not fail of producing the greateſt good, and the 
whole face of this country will thus recover a be- 
e aſpect. As for the part of the debt, which 
H h 2 may 
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may with convenience remain; as it will acquire a 


more permanent ſecurity, the proprietors of it may have 


a ſub/tantial title to ſpend according to their incomes, and 
none of us need practiſe any nn, nor ſhall we fall 


into any deluſion. 
Private intereſt, rightly underſtood, is moſt apparently 


concerned, But not to remember that we have an 


intereſi in our country; or to indulge an inſenſibility to- 
wards it, this will eſtabliſh the throne of ſlavery and 
Ignorance ; and penurious wretchedneſs muſt at length 


be our lot. 


What the poet ſays of liberty, as applicable to our 


conſcious ſuperiority, | has its ſource in our moral cha- 
racter: " 


C A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 
I. worth whole years of ate 22 


Now the queſtion is, if je ür no be fooliſh, as well 
as immoral and flaviſh, to ſhew a repugnance to the 
payment of ſuch a portion of our national debt, as 


ſhall immediately relieve the poorer part of our fellow 
ſubjects? If this will tend to the eſtabliſhment of our 
national ſafety, as it comprehends our civil and reli- 


gious liberty, it will ward off great danger, if not 
 Navery from us. And is it conſiſtent with the idea of | 
common honeſty to decline the payment? No ſenſible 


man of the leaſt virtue, means to decline it, whatever 


fools or knaves may do: but how is it poſſible any part 


of the payment can be accompliſhed, whilſt our preſent 
mode of expenſive living continues in its full force? 


To 
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To judge in ſome degree of our ſituation, not 
from reaſoning but from fas; let the amount be pro- 
duced of the accounts due to lenders of money, ſtable 
keepers, coachmakers, and all ſellers of the neceſſaries, 
and ornaments of life, in 1765, which was not paid 
in the courſe of 1766, nor perhaps will be in 1767, 
and there is reaſon to believe, the total will be ſome 
millions. This being a ſum, excluſive of what is 
rolling, and exiſting in the circle of traffic, we may 

' reckon as an exceſs of erpence beyond our income. 
And if we diſable ourſelves from paying our private 
debts in due time, and ſpend upon credit, what common 

or familiar means, which are by far the moſt prefer- 
able, can ever accompliſh the payment of our public 
a 18 eee ry TY ET 
| Tt is granted, that if we abridge our private. expence, 
we abridge our public revenue ;—but if we drop a tenth 
| part of both, the ſtate will loſe one million in revenue, 
and gain fix in our expences——lt is alſo true, upon 
this principle, that many ſhould abridge a ſixth or an 
eighth part, becauſe it is hardly poſſible for the poorer 


part to ſpend any thing leſs than they do. 
From the moment we make an impreſſion on the 


debt, as the intereſt diminiſhes we ſhall be enabled to 
diſcharge five or ſix millions per ann. for ten ſucceſſive 
years, gradually decreaſing taxes; relieving the poorer 
part of the nation ; reſtoring plenty and contentment ; 
increaſing the value of our remaining income; and 
giving anne to government, and happineſs to indi- 
au. viduals : 


ENT. 
viduals: and we might alſo ſoon lay by ſome millions 
for an emergency. 

Will this be like putting out our eſtates to 3 $ 
Such a method has been found effectual in ſimilar Cir- 
cumſtances of private perſons, when all other expedients 
have failed: and if it were ſo, being our own nurſes, 
we ſhould. not be negligent, and might hope ſoon to re- 
cover the health of our diflempered fortunes, 

If ſuch virtue 1s not to be acquired by the. pure dic- 
tates of reaſon and conſcience, let us ſolicit for a rational 
"reſtraint, rather than oppole any ſalutary law which 

may be deviſed. Let us try to make a virtue of neceſſity. 
The indulgence of providence will not be the leſs ex- 
tended to u. 

It was by virtue, liberty and indulliy; our r fathers 
taught us to aſcend the meridian heights of earthly 
glory May not our vices and libertiniſm, and 
love of eaſe, bring us again into poverty, darkneſs, 
and ſlavery? Our circumſtances require vigilance and 
reſolution, to reſiſt the torrent of luxury and expence, 

which have nearly thrown down all diſtinctions. 80 
many baſk in the beams of afftuence, their intellectual 
ſight is become impaired by the force of it. 

If we exert the good ſenſe and virtue for which our 

fathers have been renowned in ſeveral ages paſt, we 

| ſhall think ſeriouſly on what we are, and what we may 
be. Having learnt our own leſſon, we ſhall teach it to 
our children; and conſider whether it be a politi- 

cal opinion, and partial regard, or a real and intelligent 
zeal for our country, which gives a bias to our thoughts. 
4 : | 1 
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It cannot be prudent to wait, till neceſſity comes like 
an armed man, and diſables us from doing juſtice to our- 
ſelves, that is, to our country. I truſt we ſhall open our 
eyes to a perfect diſcernment of our true intereſt, and 
Hearn how to retrench in the moſt familiar manner. By 
ſuch means we may pay nearly equal to a tenth of our 
income, ſo that in the courſe of ten years we may pay 
off at leaſt fxty or ſeventy millions; and thus by our ability 
for war prevent it. This will be a happier circumſtance 
to our children than paying off a private mortgage of 
a proportionate ſum, ſuppoſing an eſtate ſo incumbered. 
This to all appearance will prove the only effectual re- 
medy againſt the internal and external evils which beſet 
us; not ſpeculative, but ſubſliantial evils, which muſt be 
Z removed, or we e ſhall be involved 1 in a nn of diffi- 
culties. - 
Perhaps the ſuppoſition of a payment of 1 
in ten years, may appear to you as romantic a propoſition 
as to do it in ten days: but conſider, Sir, that in about 
half this time we run in debt above ſixty millions, and 
that every day we live, we are but half the ſtate we 
imagine ourſelves to be, whilſt Half our revenue is di- 
verted to uſes foreign to the power and ſtrength of the 
ſtate, We may alſo ſuppoſe it probable, that in the 
courſe of ten or fifteen years, we ſhall be involved i in a 
war, the expence of which it is impoſlible to limit; 0 yet 
wie are bound in reaſon and common ſenſe to provide for 
it. But this meaſure, as I have ſaid, will operate ſtronger 
to prevent war, than any thing we can do. In propor- 
tion as we demonſtrate wiſdom and pecuniary ſtrength, 
our enemies will be afraid to provoke us to arms. 
We 
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We may alſo conclude from the modern hiſtory of 
our country, that in proportion as our trade is preſerved 
by means of ſo prudential a meaſure, our merchants, 
huſbandmen, and manufacturers, will be the leſs tempted 
to clamor for war, or even to wiſh for it; whereas if 
trade declines very much, we may be induced to quarrel, 
In hopes of acquiring riches, and mending our condition, 
though experience ſo conſtantly proves the ruinous 
0 effects of the wrath of nations. 5 al | 
What! is ſaved i is gained; and as nothing delights us 
more than gain, nothing can afford ſo fair a proſpect of 
keeping us in humor, as being free of ſo heavy a charge. 

It is demonſtrable that the paying off half our debt 
will enrich us very much, not in a pecuniary view 
only, but in our numbers of men, as it will not only 
encourage marriage, but upon the principle of its pre- 
venting war, it will ſave the flower of our laboring 
people for the more rational ends of promoting the 
arts of peace, and domeſtic felicity. | 

It ſeems to be a general complaint that we want 
hands, in order that more land be cultivated, and ma- 
nufactures rendered cheaper. In the mean time our 
neighbors are not aſleep ; they are encouraging agricul- 
ture, (a) and will become our rivals in the produce of our 
_ richeſt mine, our corn-trade; and they will flouriſh by 
the arts of peace at home, perhaps more than when they 
| had vaſt uncultivated dominions in America. But there 
is no anſwering for their prudence, that they will 
not call us to arms, from their emulation in a circum- 
| ſtance of a yet more intereſting nature to us than our 


(a) See the French king's edict in July 1764. 
1 corn- 
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corn-trade, namely, their agu power. To judge from 
paſt events, they will one day enter into conteſt with us 
on this article, though the final iſſue muſt be the miſery 
of one or other of the two countries, perhaps, of both, 
when both might enjoy the ſmiles of Heaven, and be- 
come the glory of nations. 3 
When a ſtate i is ſuffering, every individual, Who does 
not ſympathize with it, deſerves not the name of a god 
ſubject. On the other hand, whatever example or pre- 
cept tends to the eſtabliſhment of government, for the 
ſake. of the good which attends it, abſtracted from the 
evil which may be dreaded, has ſomething ſo generous 
and beneficent to mankind as muſt engage their atten- 
tion. Peace and plenty can flouriſh only where good or- 
der and due ſubordination are the ruling principles of 
men's actions: And the ſame turn of mind which in- 
duces us to befriend thoſe below us, will lead us to pray 
for the ſucceſs and happineſs of thoſe whom Providence 
has appointed to rule and government. 
| Truth and juſtice, religion and piety, are the objects 
without which we muſt ultimately fall, Let us implore 
the Deity that theſe may be eſtabliſhed in this land in 
every circumſtance, that the poor may enjoy life, and 
their due portion of ſuch plenty and comfort as the 
Author of nature preſents them when they obey his 
laws. 1 . 
If therefore 5 are not ſick of liberty, nor think vir- 
tue vain, let us be virtuous, that we may be free; and 
grateful, that we may not be rejected of Heaven as un- 


Ti worthy 


Fa} 

worthy of any further bleſſings. It is the glory of a free 
ſtate to exerciſe power where it is ultimately and neceſ- 
farily lodged, with that conſiſtency, equality and ten- 
derneſs, as may prove the good of the ſubject only to be 
in view. This holds in the oeconomy of a pariſh, up to 
the adminiſtration of the government of a great empire. 
In matters of difficulty, Candid determinations on the 
ſide of liberty and humanity, are generally moſt ſafe. It 
is this which calms the fury of party-rage, and takes 
out the ſting of oppoſition. This tends to recover the 
exerciſe of reaſon on all ſides, and teaches us to conſi- 
der what belongs to the public g good. 

Adherence to a private or party intereſt is the malady of 
our time, It is ſo common to think of perſons rather than 
of things; and of thoſe whom we know and eſteem, in 
preference to others whom we hare no connexion 
with, that the conſideration of meaſures neceſſary to 
the public welfare are eafily overtoaked, or miſrepreſented, 

through the medium of prepoſſeſſion or affection, or 
the pride of adhering to an ohinien which perhaps was 
never well digeſted. Let us unite in one point at leaſt, 
and pay off our debt, —in a large proportion, and parti- 
cularly, if it be poſſible, that part which is due to fo- 
reigners: we may then hope for more halcyon days ! 


\ - 


I am yours, &c. 


Further 
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F urther T. * on the public Debr, and the Dads of its con- 
inning fo farg 15 
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UR deſire of gain having encreaſed with the acqui- 


ſitions made on ourſelves, by the public debt, it 


hath operated like a poiſon which exhilarates the ſpirits 
to a degree that makes the patient dance himſelf to 
death. Some it has intoxicated with a boundleſs deſire 


of riches ; ſome with a defire of a boundleſs expence; 


and the generality are ſo faſcinated, to act as if the more 


they owe the richer they ſhall be. 
In the mean time our improvements in the arts of 
elegant life have made many things appear as neceſſary, 


which were not thought ſo before: and the greater our 


expences are, the more reluctant we ſhall be to come to 
reaſonable terms for our own relief, — If the whole 
nation were traders, the deſire of gain would affect only 


our foreign commercial intereſt : For inſtance, if the 


ſhoemaker required of the butcher 208. for a pair of 
ſhoes, and the butcher in return made him pay 20 8. for 


a leg of mutton, they would be on equal terms, But in 


this caſe, foreigners might bring us mutton and ſhoes | 


clandeſtinely, and carry off the poor remains of our gold 
and ſilver, and all our precious moveables. And in the 


mean time, how is the /aboring man, who hath no op- 


portunity of making ſuch exactions, to live upon ſuch 


terms ? 
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With regard to thoſe who are proprietors of the funds 
for which the nation ſtands bound, they pay a propor- 
tion to their own payment of intereſt, but many receive 
fifty times as much as they pay. This cannot be the 
the caſe of the laborer, who has no ſuch property. He 
may receive an advanced price on his labor, but he lives 
by foreign as well as domeſtic commerce; and many are 
employed no longer than foreigners will take off our 
produce at the prices they chuſe to buy them at. When 
this fails, we ſhall all feel it, but the laboring bart will 
be the firſt to fall under the load. | 
We have for many years paſt reaſoned upon a prin- 
_ ciple, that the greater the demand, the greater would be 
the quantity of any commodity brought to market ; and 
that the price would be cheap in proportion to the quan- 
tity. But we have not computed what the earth can 
produce, nor from whence the money ſhould ariſe to pay 
for the extraordinary conſumption beyond former times : 
we have not reckoned upon the drains of proviſions 
made for the ſupply of foreign markets; the change of 
faſhions in regard to tillage and paſturage, nor the incle- 
mency of ſeaſons ; ſo that we have reaſoned on princi- 
ples as deluſive as our luxury. 
We may amuſe ourſelves; but it is very obvious that 
the way by which all nations have grown rich, is the 
| ſame as that which enriches private men. It was parſi- 
mony enriched the United Provinces, and made them 
able to defend their liberties againſt the Spaniſh monarchy, 
and France. It was running in debt, and living high, 
which brought them down again to the level of a com- 


pany 
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any of merchants. It was the frugality of aur forefathers 
which enriched us; and it ſurely muſt be a deluſion to 
imagine that the community, which is compoſed of a 


number of individuals, can remain rich by remaining in 


debt, and continuing to be extravagant whilſt they arg 
burthened with a heavy load of intere/?. 

We have ſeen great fortunes made in time of war 
ſome by the ſpoils of the enemy; ſome by the heavy 
charges of government. The firft cannot happen in 

time of peace: the laſt is the evil we now deplore. 

In the mean while, to one who grows richer by an 
improvement of his fortune, it is to be dreaded that 
five are growing poorer by their expences. If this be 
ſo, what a proſpect it affords for the common ſafety ! 


Where is the man who computes that his ſhare of the 


debt is ſo much, and deſires to pay it off, that his chil. 
dren may be unencumbered and happy, and the poor re- 
lieved? On the contrary, how few are there who do 
not make the very ſame expence as if there was no ſuch 
debt exiſting ? Surely then we are under ſome ftrange 
deluſion! If fix or ſeven per cent. on our property, 
paid in fix or ſeven years, would make the remaining 93 
better worth 110, than the 100 are now worth 97> If 


this can be demonſtrated, what a national infatuation 


do we live under! 


Without regard to time and chance, dis evils that 


daily threaten us are of a nature, which if we attend 


to them, are equally ſhocking to the hearts and un- 
derſtandings of men. We are in a complicated kind 
of diſorder ariſing from want, but it is the want of 


virtue, 
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virtue, not of reſources. If by practices calculated for 
the accumulation of wealth, or the means of living in 
ſplendor, ſuch conſequences enſue as tend to depreſs the 
lower claſſes of the people, there is the utmoſt reaſon to 
conclude that we are making rods to ſcourge ourſelves 
with; becauſe if thoſe claſſes are not preſerved in ſuch. 
a ſtate as to create the ſame conſumption of the produce 
of the earth as they have been uſed to, and to live in 
the ſame degree of comfort, it is impoſſible that the ſame 
emoluments will continue to ariſe from property in land, 
or money. - 105 

Let us ſerioufly obſerve by what rules of candudt we are 
grown a great people, diſtinguiſhing wherein the com- 
forts of the poor, as well as the ſplendor of the rich were 
concerned, and adhere to ſuch rules, marking the 
boundaries which experience now opens to view. 
| Upon the whole, there is reaſon to hope, as our con- 
Kitution is framed on ſo rational and virtuous a plan, 
the ſenſe and virtue of the nation will be an over- 
match for the folly and vice of it. A ſtruggle we muſt 
expect, and perhaps it may laſt for ſome time; but 
ſtill let us hope the wiſe and prudent {ide will predo- 
minate. 55 | 

The vileſt inſtruments we deter made uſe of by 
providence for the viſeſt and beſt ends. Thoſe who 
are virtuouſly inclined, will not do any harm; their 
principles reſtrain them; yet to guard the well- meaning 
againſt the prevalency of pernicious examples, is not 
leſs the buſineſs of the ſtateſman than the prieſt. The 
arms of heaven and earth are to be held up as ferrors 

to 
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to thoſe who are repugnant to good deſigns, as well as 
thoſe who are tempted to diſturb the peace of civil 
ſociety. The object we ſtand in moſt need of is 
temperance. An unwarrantable defire of gain, or power, 
or the habit of gratifying an opinion, will create a la- 
leſs ſpirit of oppoſition ; and one national evil, of a leſs | 
magnitude, will entail another of a greater, Nor is the 
true cauſe always underſtood : when we come to ex- 
amine the matter radically, we ſhall find a greater 
wantonneſs | in our humor, than an urgent call from our 
ai refs.” 1 would not be underſtood, that this humor is 
in no ſenſe to be ratified, much leſs that there is 20 
diſtreſs ; but one may obſerve a ſimiliarity of manners 
run through a nation; and the peaſant and the noble 
being equally free, if the rich are prodigal in their 
enjoyments, the poor will be unreaſonable and capricious 

in their deſires. 
Where temporary N are calculated for imme- 
diate relief, they ſeem reaſonable, becauſe neceſlary ; 
but they carry this danger along with them, that they 
cannot become general, and may hereafter be called for 
as a right. The hoary-headed Plebeian can tell the 
real wants of his fellow inhabitants of his village, 
with as much truth, if not the ſame elocution, as a 
Tully pleading before a Roman ſenate. And magiſtrates, 
and gentlemen of property are to be found in every 
corner of theſe kingdoms, to hear, and either by their 
own power, or their interpoſition with others, to re- 
dreſs. Thus peace and good order may be ſupported : : 
but if virtue loſes her empire in the hearts of indivi- 
2 duals, 
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duals, whoſe education ſets them above the common 


level, what is to be expected of others? Thoſe who 
are called into action, only from the fear of having 
their houſes pulled down, may eaſily ſuffer many virtuous 


fellow-ſubjects, to languiſh in want. | 
We have uncultivated lands ſufficient for a hundred 
times as many ſubjects as there are complainants. 


Upon this iſland only, I preſume, we might give bread 
to 4 or 5 millions of people more than there are. But 
if we confine our views to private pecuniary profits. I in 

"regard to the arts of peace, it will operate the ſame as 


ſtarving a war for private emolument, when an army 
is at our gates. 1 

It is happy when laws and e for public uſe 
coincide with the private advantage of thoſe on whom 


the chief execution depends; and it is the wiſdom of a 


ſtateſman to accompliſh this when it is practicable ; VB 
otherwiſe there muſt be refiraims : : we muſt revert to the 


firſt law, and the true end of government, namely, the 
| preſervation of the whole, If we ring a thouſand 


changes, it will ſtill revert to this, that a free people 


can no more flouriſb without virtue, than the earth 
can bring forth her encreaſe without the dews of 


heaven! 1 | 
9 Jam yours, &c. 


8 &. Im my Letter XXIX. (a) J told you ſome of 
my apprehenſions about gold. And what think you of 


its keeping up to 79 s. 4 d. for a conſiderable time paſt, 


when 
(a) Page 171, * 
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when it uſed to be at 55s. to 77s. 4d per oz. in time 
of peace, hardly varying above 2 pence. This difference 
of near 2 per cent. which is a great deal on this com- 
modity, may depend partly on the courſe of exchange; 
yet I think it is a ſuſpicious ſign, that we expend much 
more gold than we uſed to do, or import much leſs ; 
or that the boaſted balance of our trade; the grand cri- 
terion by which to judge of our commercial proſperity, 
or national opuleney, is wearing down, or turning 
againſt us, It is at leaſt a circumſtance highly deſerving 
attention: for if this commodity continues a much 
longer time at ſo high a rate, it may prove a ſurer in- 
dex of our political ſtate as to a balaxce, than all the 
reaſonings of the acuteſt merchant, or moſt penetrating 
politician. II ok wager] ele 
We ſeem to lean ſo much on the conſuming ſide, | 
that unleſs we gain more, or ſpend leſs, we ſhall grow 
poor: and if we argue till we loſe, our ſpeech, if we 
acquire Jeſs than formerly, we ſhall be leſs rich; and if 
at the ſame time we conſume more, than in times when 
we were growing rich, we ſhall be 1% rich, till at | 
length we change the phraſe, and ſay we are growing 
_ poorer, 3. — 85 
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duals, whoſe education ſets them above the common 
level, What is to be expected of others? Thoſe who 

are called into action, only from the fear of having 
their houſes pulled down, may eaſily ſuffer many virtuous 
fellow · ſubjects to languith i in want. 


We have. uncultivated lands ſufficient for a 1 
times as many ſubjeQs as there are complainants. 
Upon t this iſland only, I preſume, we might give bread 
to 4 or 4: millions of people more than there are. But 

if we confine our views to private pecuniary profits in 
regard to the arts of peace, it will operate the ſame as 

5 ſtarving a war for private emplument, when an enemy 
is at our gates. Rn 

It is happy when laws an . for, public uſe 
coincide with the private advantage of thoſe on whom 
the chief execution depends; and it is the wiſdom of a 

N ſtateſman to accompliſh this when it is practicable ; 
otherwiſe there muſt be reflraints : we muſt revert to the 
firſt law, and the true end of government, namely, the 

: preſervation of the whole, If we ring a thouſand 
changes, it will ſtill revert to this, that a free people 
can no more flouryþ without virtue, than the earth 


can bring forth Her. encreaſe without the dews of 
heaven! 2 
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when it uſed to be at 75s. to 77s. 4d per oz. in time 
of peace, hardly varying above 2 penee. This difference 
df near 2 per cent, which is à great deal on this com- 
modity, may depend partly on the courſe of exchange; 
yet I think it is a ſuſpicious ſign, that we expend much 
more gold than we uſed to do, or import much leſs ; 
or that the boaſted balance of our trade; the grand cri- 
terion by which to judge of our commercial proſperity, 
or national opuleney, is wearing down, or turning 
againſt us. It is at eaſt a circumſtance highly deſerving 
attention: for if this commodity ' continues 'a much 
longer time at ſo high a rate, it may prove a ſurer in- 
dex of our political ſtate as to ai balauce, than all the 
reaſonings of the acuteſt mn or moſt n 
politician. | af 
We ſeem to lean fo much on "he conſuming ſide, 
that unleſs we gain more, or ſpend bf, we ſhall grow 
oor : and if we argue till we loſe, our ſpeech; if we 
acquire % than formerly, we ſhall be leſs rich; and if 
at the ſame time we conſume more, than in times when 
we were growing rich, we ſhall be Teſs rich, till at 
length we * the TOY and 2h we are growing 
| poorer, 
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Mutual „ Krume. — and the Exerciſe of common 
"oo the Means of bn this Nation. 


T AR is juſtly ſaid to be an option of difficulties, 
* and it is often neceſſary to our exiſtence to ſtrike 
great blows, coſt what they may in men or money, The 
mode of paying off any conſiderable portion of our, 
debt is alſo an option of difficulties, hut the thing it- 
ſelf is eſſential to our exiſtence, on principles of free- 
dom and juſtice, without which we may not exiſt at 
all. In the firſt caſe, we borrow with profuſion to ; 
guard our fields, religion, laws, liberty, wives and chil- : 
dren, and bring our enemies to reaſonable ſubmiſſions: 
In the 1%, we are in danger of falling under the pon- 
derous weight of debt. If this again deſtroys our ability 
to prepare for the perils of war, and prevents our living 
with comfort in peace, we are moſt evidently reduced to 
a ſtate of diſtreſs. | 
If there is any faundation'i in truch fri the 8 
tion of 3, o, ooo people living on about 61. 12 8. 6d. 
a head, and the weight of the labor, by which we all 
exiſt, falls chiefly upon them; and if the labor is the only 
ſource of wealth, what a grievous defalcation is 4 mil- 
lions 5 hundred thouſand pounds, payable annually in 
mterefl! If our body politic has received any violent 
wounds, or concuſſions, during the tumult of battle, ſhall 


We, as a wiſe, or commercial nation, refuſe to have our 


FS: 5 wounds. 
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wounds probed, and run the hazard of an inward de- 
cay, and conſumption ? Shall a brave intelligent people 
perform the greateſt atchievements in war, with a view 
to the conqueſt of a favorite object ; or to prevent their 
chief defence from being overmatched; or far any other 
cauſe; and when their work is accompliſhed to the utmoſt 
which the nature of the thing would admit, ſhall they 
forget all ſenſe of moral or political duty, and re- 
main involved in difficulties, when the remedy is in their | 
own hands, without the ſlaughter of themſelves or their 
enemies? To ſee our fellow ſubjeQs ſpill their blood 
ſo liberally, as it were in the vanity of the heart, for 
the glory and honor of military atchievments ; 3 and then 
to behold them with a more than effeminate timidity, 
and ſeemingly without any ſenſe of honor, ſtartle at every 
propoſition to do themſelves common juſtice !—— | 
Tf the evils that threaten us are great, tn. are not 
unavoidable. Conſtancy, reſolution, and permanency of 
adminiſtration, will probably reſtore things; but this 
cannot be done, by ſuftering the weight of taxes to 
fall on thoſe who conſume 7 oz. of meat in a day, (a) 
much leſs on thoſe who have ſcarce ſo many ounces in 
a week to eat. It is thoſe who conſume 20 pz. in a day 
ho can make a reduction. If we leaye the ſon to go 
on in the ſame tract as the father, in full poſſeſſion of ? 
a nominal property, rendered precarious as it were for 
the ſake. of the. Hue, al it would A ſubſtantiated, 


d 44» 4 


. $3* 


'K %& 2 | . 
(a) See page 192. 
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and economy ; and the ſeveral duties of the great, as 
well as little vulgar, be clearly aſcertained. - At preſent 

we are playing at croſs-putpoſes, and no one can well 
underſtand what another means. Fhere is but one com- 
mon intereſt, and yet every perſon ſeems to have deſigns 
peculiar to himſelf. 
Amidſt the clamors of political diſputation, we have 
ſeen ſeveral inſtances of great virtue among men in high 
office; and if bad meaſures or evil deſigns are purſued, 
we may be ſure contenders for power will not ſpare 
them. In the mean time the excellency of our con- 
ſtitution appears by the power veſted in the crown: 
this prevents us from running into inextricable confu- 
ſion. And though princes have human infirmities, a 
true Britiſh king, and a virtuous "ow, will ſtand or fall 
with his people. 
We are apt enough to boaſt of our humanity, but we 
ſometimes want ſenſe or virtue to ſupport the character. 
Jlliberality of ſentiment in regard to ſuperiors, is of the 
nature of cruelty to inferiors. To diſtinguiſh when 
men are perverſe, or dangerous, and ought to be 
oppoſed, muſt depend on their characters, as well as 
the nature of meaſures : opinions in dubious caſes, or where 
there are evident marks of partiality, prove nothing as 
fo truth, So when we talk in a defponding ſtile, we may 
diſplay out cowardice, ignorance, or diſcontent ; but hope 
and conteniment are the moſt admirable ingredients, not only 
towards the cure of the diſeaſes of a man's on mind, but, 
by a kind of ſympathetic power, to calm the diſorders 
af others, whom he aſlociates with and conſequently 
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to put them in ſo much the better capacity, not only to 
judge of evils; but to correct and amend them. And grant- 
ing many things to be in a bad ſtate, if we ſearch deep, 
we ſhall find more than the half of what we complain 
of, ariſes from want of ſenſe, or want of virtue. | 

Good humor, moderate ſenſe, a gentle behavior, and 
inflexible perſeverance in what we think right, have 
wonderful properties to conciliate men's minds, and 
ſubdue all difficulties : they operate by a kind of magic; 
for benevolence has as many charms to ſoften men into 
obedience to' reaſon, as a maliznant temper to blow up 
the flames of rage and reſentment, The difference is ap- 
parent; one is an inftrument in the hands of God for 
the preſervation of his creatures who act rationally, the 
other for their deſtruction when they forſake their reaſon. 

If we conſider men as they are, with all their paſſions 
and frailties, we muſt often laugh, but we ſhall oftener 
mourn. When we behold the appetite in one man pro- 
voked, by ſeeing the object of his deſire in the poſſeſſion 
of another; and envy riſing in his breaſt from this cauſe, 
ſo that the conſideration of the good of the whole is ab- 
| ſorbed in a vicious ſelf-loye ; ſo far as this extends, we 
live on the verge of deſtruction. We may ſeek for arti- 
ficial remedies, but we muſt ultimately refer to that de- 
gree of virtue or vice, wiſdom or folly, which make up 
the ſum and ſubſtance of the harmony or diſcord, which 
gong» the happineſs or miſery of a ſtate. 

Every people have their peculiar genius, and the love 
of liberty always creates a degree of generoſity ; and con- 
n our genius, as a free people, may by a ſxilful 

manage- 
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management be directed to the proper object of our 


happineſs. The moſt ignorant, when they are cool and 


in temper, are eaſily convinced that peace and good or- 
der are the trueſt friends to iiberty ; ſince whoever, gives 


the law by force or conſtraint, thoſe who muſt receive it, 
have in fact loft their liberty; for whatever ſide ' prepon- 


derates, the general effect may be nearly equal. 


A ſoldier of ſentiment, in this country, muſt be ſtartled 


when he ſees his fellow-ſubjects: mad enough to make 
his ſervices unavoidably neceſſary to the peace of the 
community: yet we are more indebted to the ſoldier 


than we know well how to acknowledge. We are alſo 


indebted to our military genius; but ſo far as this 
creates ferocity, and the inclinations of the common 


people are miſguided, if the power of the civil magiſtrate : 


becomes an object of deriſion, we may be undone. 


Contentment under unavoidable diſtreſs depends alſo 


on the eloquence of thoſe who are commiſſioned from 


heaven, to proclaim the law of God. If theſe uſe this 
ſacred inſtrument in a worthy manner, and for worthy 
ends, they generally ſucceed. On the contrary, hiſtory 


informs us what the conſequences generally have been 
of making religion ſubſervient to worldiy views. 


The doctrine of the neceſſity of virtue in individuals 
to ſupport a ſtate, never appears ſtronger, than in cir- 


cumſtances where the aid of religion becomes indiſpen- 


ſibly neceſſary. This is ſo familiar to the common ſenſe 
of mankind, that to contradict it, is to contradict all 
hiſtorical facts i in all ages, and in all countries, from our 


; firft pr ogenitor, in regard to His diſtreſs, down to this day, 
Our 


? 


FT 


Our martial temper joined to our hamanity, matÞ 
out the generous pride which liberty creates, and com- | 
mons and nobles are alike pleaſed with praiſe, But as 


a horſe of the moſt generous blood, which has run in a 
rich unbounded paſture, muſt be diſciplined before he 
can be made to anſwer the ends of providence, we now 


require a ſkilful manager to tame and diſcipline us, in 


order to our exerting our proper ſtrength, and harmony 


of motion, without which all our acquiſitions will become 


of no value. It is true; we juſtly diſdain the thought 


of the ſaddle or the bitt; but if we throw ray the reins 


too, we are undone! 
Among all the inhabitants of the earth, we elaim a pre- 
eminence. Whether this be a partial concluſion or not, 


ſtill we require a ſkilful rein. We have admirable 
laws, and courts to temper the rigor of them; and much 
is to be hoped for, from their power and influence. But 


what will laws or mercy avail, but as they are main- 


tained by a ſenſe of the obligations we ſtand bound to. 


on the ſtronger tyes of conſcience / 


: An inſpired penman (a) has given us the beſt leſſon, 
addreſſed toa wiſe and military nation ; and it is neceſſary 
for us to attend to it at this juncture, 


Let every ſoul be ſubje& unto the higher powers; 


for there is no power but of God: the powers that be, | 
are ordained of God. Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the 
power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God: and they that 


reſiſt, ſhall receive to themſelves damnation. For rulers 


are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 


(a) St. Paul to the Romans, chap. xiii. 


thou 
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thou then not be afraid of the power ? do that which is 
good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame; for he is 
the miniſter of God to thee for good. But if thou do 
that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
ſword in vain : for he is the miniſter of God, a revenger 
to.execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye muſt needs be ſubje&t, not only for wrath, but alſo - 
for conſcience ſake, For, for this cauſe ye Pay tribute 
alſo; for they are God's miniſters, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render therefore to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, 
fear to whom fear, honor to whom honor.” 

Love and mutual regard, are e included in 


this advice, as eſſential to the love of God, on which 


hang all the law and the prophets. On this depends 
the great principle of that freedom, which in the general 
view is natural, political, and moral juſtice : and thoſe 
only are ſtrictly free who conſult their conſcience, and 

obey the dictates of it, 
Whether it ariſe moſt from the irreligion that we 
amongſt us, our military genius, our inconſtancy in 
temper, or our liberty; but we are exceeding apt to 
forget one great article, in every view eſſential to our 
own ſupport, which is obedience. Obedience to the laws 
of God, and obedience to the laws of the land, are 
_ equally eſſential to the ſupport of our religious and civil 
liberty. From this forgetfulneſs and the paſſions which 
it generates, atiſe various kinds of diſſentions and irre- 
gularities, in almoſt every rank and fraternity. We do 
not pay ſufficient reſpect to o ourſelves | t whenever a com- 
munity 
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.thunſty;is-wounded, every, mewher. of it muſt feel the 


dae The imperiouſgeſs of one may be reſtrained by 


eration of another; and our body politic being 
[$0nftitured as, it is, turbulent diſpoſitions are not 43 
_ controllable. 


* 41 1 


Many chingß are amiſs in "this country, as in er 


others, and were: ſo before yo ou and! 1 came into the world; 


and will be the ſame. after ye, l leave it: but i it is a part 
«of our buſineſs, ,whilft we remain here, to endeyor by 


all proper methods to {et things right, to the utmoſt 


extent of our ſphere a8 individuals; and by all means 
to avoid deſpairing of the commonwealth, | for that is 


laying down our arms, before the vietgry i is decided. 


e * that we . on the virtue. of f individuals, 


© oe. 


"hi wy its oven ee frengeh, nor -by the rod of the 
- magiſtrate alone. Every man may apply this to his own 


— and try himſelf at the tribunal of his own mind. 


It is not long ere you and I ſhall part with theſe cottages | 
, of __ or be ejected; hut whilſt | we live, let us not live 
in vain: let us not be afraid or aſhamed to own, what i it 


is infamous to diſavow. Though we often. ſee a groſs 
departure from national virtue, and bevies of unmanly 
6 pleaſures, take . poſſeſſion of our hearts, unworthy the 


maſculine triumphs. of Chriſtian or even Roman virtue; 


yet there is the utmoſt reaſon to believe, thouſands 


1 amongſt us are ready to die, not as heathen philoſophers, 


and friends to their country only, but as Chriſtians alſo, 
full of the hopes of a ſub/lantial_ immortality : and 


among the vulgar, tens of thouſands ready to ſhed their 
LI bdlood 
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thou then not be afraid of the power ? do that which is 
good, and thou {halt have praiſe of the ſame : for he is 
the miniſter of God to thee for good. But if thou do 
that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
ſword in vain: for he is the miniſter of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye muſt needs be ſubject, not only for wrath, but alſo - 
for conſcience ſake. F or, for this cauſe ye pay tribute 
alſo; for they are God's miniſters, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render therefore to all their dues; 


tribute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, Aj 


fear to whom fear, honor to whom honor.” 

Love and mutual regard, are neceſſarily included in 
this advice, as eſſential to the love of God, on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. On this depends 
the great principle of that freedom, which in the general 
view is natural, political, and moral juſtice : and thoſe 
b only are ſtrictly free who conſult their confelaner, and 
obey the dictates of it, 
Whether it ariſe moſt from the irreligion that prevails 
amongſt us, our military genius, our inconſtancy in 
temper, or our liberty; but we are exceeding apt to 
forget one great article, in every view eſſential to our 
own ſupport, which is obedience. Obedience to the laws 
of God, and obedience to the laws of the land, are 
_ £qually eſſential to the ſupport of our religious and civil 
liberty. From this forgetfulneſs and the paſſions Which 
it generates, ariſe various kinds of diſſentions and irre- 
gularities, in almoſt every rank and fraternity. We do 
not pay ſufficient FO fo 9 ourſelves : whenever a com- 


munity | 
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wunſty is wounded, every member of it muſt feel the 
blow. The imperiouſneſs of one may be reſtrained by 
the moderation of another; 5 and our body politic being 
| conſtituted as it is, turbulent diſpoſitions are not un- 
controllable. "HM ow 
Many things, are amiſs in | this country, + as in moſt 
others, and were ſo before you and I came into the world ; 
and will be the ſame. after we leave it: but it is a part 
of our buſineſs, hilft we remain bere, to endevor by 
all proper methods to ſet things right, to the utmoſt 
extent of our ſphere a8 individuals; and by all means 
to avoid deſpairing of the commonwealth, for that is 
laying down our arms, before the victory is decided. 
To ſay that we depend on the virtue of individuals, 
is in fact acknowledging that government cannot. be ſup- 
. ported by its own inherent ſtrength, nor by the rod of the 
- magiſtrate alone. Every man may apply this to his own 
heart, and try himſelf at the tribunal of bis own mind. 
It is not long ere you and I ſhall part with theſe cottages 
of clay, or be efecfed; but whilſt we live, let us not live 
| in vain: let us not be afraid or aſhamed to own, what i it 
is infamous to diſavow. Though we often ſee a groſs 
departure from national virtue, and bevies of unmanly 
pleaſures take poſſeſſion of our hearts, unworthy the 
maſculine triumphs of Chriſtian or even Roman virtue; 


yet there is the utmoſt reaſon to believe, thouſands 
amongſt us are ready to die, not as heathen philoſophers, 
and friends to their country only, but as Chriſtians alſo, 
| Full of the hopes of a ſub/antal_ immortality : and 


. the vulgar, tens of thouſands ready to ſhed their 
L Lc. blood 
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blood in the cauſe of liberty, tho' they ſhould 5775 
know what true liberty means. 2] 


C 


5 We hall not go right, till we are Aeby direQcd, 


We muſt learn the true "meaſure « of our wealth, and 


how tp employ it moſt advantageouſly, This is a work 


for divines as well as flateſmen : but unhappily i in avoid- : 


ing the errors of enthuſiaſm, or the labor of being vir- 
tuous, many of us have refined away a ſolid part of our 


religion, namely the love of our country, which ever has 


been attended with a certain degree of pious warmth ; 
and which muſt be kept up, or the fimple idea of it will 


not ſhow itſelf in action. 
This is confeſſed, but not that the whol land is de- 


luged over with indi ference, whether we exiſt or not. 
| The ſacred fire remains yet unextinguiſhed in many an 
: honeſt heart, and its properties exiſt in many an under- 
ſtanding head. The beft are ſubject to deceive them- 
ſelves : they are too ſubject to miſconſtrue the actions 
of others, and make too little allowance for human 
 frailty; but ſtill we can judge of virtuous or vi- 


cious actions by compariſon. Many of us have lived 
among other nations much worſe than ourſelves ; and 
in general the greater the ſtate of flavery, the more aban- 
doned the morals of a nation. Iniquity not only brings 


on the moſt miſchievous effects, but confirms them. 


Vet how can the warmeſt advocates for the cauſe of 


virtue obtain their end by laviſh reproaches? Men, 
like women, may be flattered into a love of virtue; 
| but to prove a man, who has any reputation, to be a 

villain, or a woman who paſſes for chaſte, a proſtitute, Ty 


* EE 
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will ſometimes make them ſuch,—He who ſuppoſes <a 
is no virtue, not only will not take any pains to call it 
forth, but condemns himſelf, and is conſequently an in- 
competent witneſs. And to deride thoſe who give any to- 
kens of having their country's welfare at heart, is in effect 
to applaud ſuch as acknowledge N indifferent as 
to what may befall it. 

Let us encourage each other, in hopes the natural 
propenſity i in human nature to be pleaſed with applauſe, 
will operate in a happy manner ; and whilſt men of ſen- 
timent countenance each other, the lower claſſes of the 
people, who are of the ſame common nature, will imitate 
virtue as well as vice. 


Me are all members of a r conflitution, preſerved 


1 as it were by a ſucceſſion of miracles; ; and the deſcen- 


dants of anceſtors who have ſhed rivers of blood to 
Preſerve that conſtitution pure and untainted ! ! The hour 
is always at hand, in which this world can poſſibly 
have no intereſt in a man's heart, and even crowns and 
ſceptres are of no value. It is more than probable ſome 
are ſincere in their wiſhes, not for their children only, 
but alſo for their country. If you or I ſhould ſtand by 
the, death- bed of a friend, who in his laſt moments 
ſhould ſend up his prayers that heaven will be pleaſed 
to avert the evils which threaten his country, if we 
ſhould be too cold to ſhed a tear at his diſſolution, let 
us at leaſt be erin, and endeyor * be CO July : 


ſincere, 5 
lam yours, e. 
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| the Importance 3 of ei the wore” 


DET DER XI. 


1 


rH EN I conſider the manner of living of thoſe 
nations among whom I have paſt a conſiderable | 


part of my life, I find myſelf conſtrained to acknow- 


ledge the bounties of Providence in being born a Britiſtt 


ſubjeR, an Engliſhman, and an inhabitant of ſo fertile 


a land, At the ſame time when I hear people in all 


quarters and of all conditions complain, I am inclined 
to think that we. are not the moſt happy people on the 


earth, For whether the unhappineſs ariſes from exter- 


nal cauſes, or ignorance, or vice, he who eſteems himſelf 


miſerable, is ſo; z and complaint i is n miſery. 


Portugal does not grow above half wheat enough for the | 


conſumption of her own people in a plentiful » year, and 
on a medium not for above five months ; yet a Portugueze 
is ſupplied with bread, and his garlick and onions and 
fruits, his various preparations of rice which he eats at 
about two-pence a pound from Carolina, and his dried fiſh 
at three-halfpence from Newfoundland, content him. 


If in the family of a Fidalgo or nobleman, there are ten 


pounds of meat provided for forty perſons, it is the moſt 
they uſually conſume on fleſh-days, though it amounts to 


but 4 OZ. each; the reſt they make up with bread, tice, and 


vegetables, and the water they boil them in. 
If a Frenchman has bread and vegetables, and ſoops 


made even without fleſh, he does not murmur. 


A 


- 
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22 ———— fat leaf of black ye ready 
though kept for weeks and months, being: dipped i n wa- 
ter, he eats it with ſalt, and never complains, — If he 
finds fiſh, with which the great rivers of Ruſſia ah ound, 


He makes a ſoop, eats it with delight, and is thankt ul. 


I have ſeen great miſery: in Perfia, but not-frona the 
want ef bread.” Whilſt they have rice, provided - it be 
reliſbed with burnt. butter, a Penſan is contented, 
Our bleſſed land is not the only one where the p cople 
make ſcourges for themſelves ; but I have not yet heard 
of any, where the moſt important article of the ali ment 
It the people is adulterated to a degree that rende us it 
equally innutricious, unpleaſant, and unhealthy. 5 
Bread and water are the nouriſhment. of priſoners and 
llaves, as being. moſt eaſily provided; but becauſe they 
are ſo, and becauſe in their own nature they are ſo ne- 
ceſſary, we muſt efteem them the choiceſt gifts of Hra- 
ven, ben they are in a pure ſtate. | 
I remember a famous diſpute with regard to children's 
ww bread or pudding, alledging this to be a country of 
The puddiniſts and anti- puddiniſts both taking the 
part as Ceres, were copious. in their n but vie- 
tory decided for bread. 
|  T have alſo heard a learned phyſician maintain, that 
half the children who die in England, have a lump of 
indigeſted flour-pudding in their bodies; this is fo 
much unfermented bread, Another ſays, that bread 
breeds the gout, animal ſubſtances the ſcurvy, and ve- 
getables generate cholics. — All which J believe to be 
true; but men haye the ſeeds of mortality in them, and 


muſt 


— 
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muſt die. "The moſt grateful aliment to nature I con- 
ceive to be one third part of each of theſe, of one kind 
only at a time, * cooked, — ou * 
liquors to drink. „Hin 
In the mean time, if life is full 4 the extravagancy 
of the times renders it ſhorter. What can be ſaid in 
our excuſe, when one man abuſes the truſt another 
repoſes in him, inſomuch that his conduct bears a 
2 ſimilitude with the beautiful figure uſed by the Son of 
God, in regard to the duties of affection and mutual re- 
gard? When one aſks for a ſib, ſhall we give him a 
ferpent ? But the cuſtom of adultsrating bread, like that 
of ſuffering children to die, has no malevolency in it. 
Bakers, like pariſh nurſes, are only in a habit of doing miſ- 


chief: for bread being made aſtringent by alum, I am told, 


4s often the cauſe of the death of infants, whoſe bodies 
Aare not prepared for a diet of the leaſt coſtive nature, 
Bakers, above all. the reſt of mankind, ought to be fair 
and honeſt in their dealings; for it is hardly poſſible to 


detect them in ſome kinds of fraud. The profeſſion is 5 


of great antiquity, and to this day the modes of grind- 
Ang, bolting, preparing dough, and baking, are diverſi- 
fied in the different parts of the earth, ſo much that it 
would make a curieus and uſeful work to give an ac- 
count of it. The Cappadocians, Lydians, and Phenicians, 
are ſaid to have been moſt diſtinguiſhed for their public 
bakers. The trade was introduced into ltaly about the 
year of Rome 583. The bakers were, as our law ſtill 
ſuppoſes them, the millers or grinders of wheat, as well 
as the makers of bread; and it is probable from the 


Latin 7 


1 ] 

Latin word piftor, that they pounded the grain in a mor- 
tar. At leaſt I am aſſured ſomething of the ſame kind 
is practiſed by a ſtick and a mortar in many a of 
Turkey to this day. 

Bakers were held in great eſteem among the Romans, 
for out of their body or college, a ſenator was occaſion- 
ally elected ; and to preſerve them in a juſt ſenſe of ho- 
nor and honeſty, they were prohibited alliance with come- 
dans and gladiatars, And, not to be taken off from an 
employment, on the due execution of which the lives of 
the citizens depended, they were excuſed from guardian- 


ſhips, and other offices. Each baker had his ſhop, and 


: they were diſtributed into fourteen regions of the city. 


1 By our ſtatute, 22 Hen. 8. c. 13. bakers are declared 


to be no handicrafts, as if it were meant to recommend 


their employment as ſuperior to workers in mechanic 
arts, nothing being ſo uſeful to mankind as Bread; and 
this may be the reaſon why magiſtrates are ſo tender to- 


wards them as to weight, in which an honeſt man may 


happen to err; but the premeditated abuſe i in the quality 
ſhould be reſented as a high offence. 


The conſumption of bread in all countries and in all 


periods has been conſiderable enough to, conſtitute, in 
| ſpecific gravity, as much aliment as a man need take to 


ſupport life. The difference however is obvious between 
Aa perſon who labors hard, and one who fits ſtill ; he 


who conſumes animal ſubſtances and various kinds of 


fruits and vegetables, and him who has little beſides 


| bread to eat. The latter uſe garlick, onions, alt, oil, 
butter, cheeſe, ec. to ſerve as ſauce to their bread. 
Maitland 2 the bakers of London eſtimated the 
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muſt die. 'The moſt grateful aliment to nature I con- 
ceive'to be one third part of each of theſe, of one kind 
only at a time, well nnn mn tt — 
liquors to drink. ! + ng 

In-the mean time, if life is full Pang the © extravagancy 
© of the times renders it ſhorter. What can be ſaid in 
Sur excuſe, when one man abuſes the truſt another 
repoſes in him, inſomuch that his conduct bears 2 
a ſimilitude with the beautiful figure uſed by the Son of 
God, n regard to the duties of affection and mutual re- 
gard? When one aſks for a fi, ſhall: we give him a 
ſerpent ? But the cuſtom of adultgrating bread, like that 
of ſuffering children to die, has no malevolency in it. 
| Bakers, like pariſh nurſes, are only in a habit of doing miſ- 
chief: for bread being made aſtringent by alum, I am told, 


is often the cauſe of the death of infants, whoſe bodies 


are not prepared for a diet of the leaſt coſtive nature, 
Bakers, above all. the reſt of mankind, ought to be fair 
and honeſt in their dealings; for it is hardly poſſible to 
| detect them in ſome kinds of fraud. The profeſſion 18 f 
of great antiquity, and to this day the modes of grind- 
ing, bolting, preparing dough, and baking, are diverſi- 
fied in the different parts of the earth, ſo much that it 
would make a curieus and uſeful work to give an ac- 
count of it. The Cappadocians, Lydians, and Phænicians, 
are ſaid to have been moſt diſtinguiſhed for their public 
bakers. The trade was introduced into Italy about the 
year of Rome 583. The bakers were, as our law fill 
ſuppoſes them, the millers or grinders of wheat, as well 
as the makers of bread ; 3 and it is probable from the 
Latin 
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Latin word piſtor, that they pounded the grain in a mor- 
tar. At leaſt I am aſſured ſomething of the ſame kind 


is practiſed by a ſtick and a mortar in many parts of 


| Turkey to this day. 

Bakers were held in great eſteem among the Romans, 
for out of their body or college, a ſenator was occaſion- 
ally elected; and to preſerve them in a juſt ſenſe of ho- 
nor and honeſty, they were prohibited alliance with come- 


dians and gladiatars. And, not to be taken off from an 
employment, on the due execution of which the lives of 


the citizens depended, they were excuſed from guardian- 


ſhips, and other offices. Each baker had his ſhop, and 


they were diſtributed into fourteen regions of the city. 


By our ftatute, 22 Hen. 8. c. 13. bakers are declared 
to be no handicrafts, as if it were meant to recommend 


their employment as ſuperior to workers in mechanic 


arts, nothing being ſo uſeful to mankind as bread; and 
this may be the reaſon why magiſtrates are ſo tender to- 
wards them as to weight, in which an honeſt man may 


happen to err; but the premeditated abuſe in the quality 
ſhould be reſented as a high offence. 2 
The conſumption of bread in all countries and in all 
periods has been conſiderable enough to! conſtitute, in 
ſpecific gravity, as much aliment as a man need take to 
| ſupport life. The difference however 1s obvious between 


a perſon who labors hard, and one who fits ſtill: he 


who conſumes animal ſubſtances and various kinds of 
fruits and vegetables, and him who has little beſides 
bread to eat. The latter uſe garlick, onions, ſalt, oil, 
butter, cheeſe, &c. to ſerve as ſauce to their bread. 
Maitland n the bakers of London eſtimated the 
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conſumption of flour in theſe cities in bread, puddings, 
and pies, at ten ounces each perſon. 
Ten ounces of flour make bread (a) near — oz. 122. 


Fame now makes it to be, in the cities of London, 


where moſt animal ſubſtance is conſumed, per day in 


bread — — — — 083. 12 


In general in theſe cities, now meat is ſo dear, we may 


| call it — — —— — : 02. 13 


Then 700,000 inhabitants will conſume i in a year, or 
365 days, bread — — b. 207,593,750 
The moſt accurate computation « of the quantity of wheat 
expended in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
conſonant to this proportion, Is — rs. 600,000 
And the bakers are underſtood to make, and pretend 
they do make their wheaten or white bread, of the houſe- 
hold or fineſt flour only, which they reckon 224 1b. 


(which [ ſhall explain hereafter) in a quarter of wheat of 
Fo lb. per buſhel, and on 58 1b. 220 lb. 
At this laſt rate, $00,000 quarters of wheat made into 


flour is — — — bb. 132, ooo, ooo 


made into ſuch bread is — — bb. 163.8270 


conſequently there is a deficiency of no 


leſs bread than — "i — J 43,772,322 
Whence it follows, that our conſumption is vaſtly 
greater than 600,000 quarters of wheat, which I do not 
believe; that the people are not, by one fourth part, 
ſo many as 700,000, which I do not believe; or that 
| the bread is made of ſeconds and middlings, &c. as well ü 


as the fine flour, Which J do believe | This parti- 


"085 According to the regulation of the afſize, 14 bb. of flour is 


| to 80 into a peek loaf of 17 lb. 6 OZ, 


4 cular 


cular, created. by an error in digeſting the laſt act re- 
ative to bread ; a paſſion for gain, which ſo univerſally 


predominates; and our great ingenuity in finding w—_ 


and means to prey on each other. 


proves only the impropriety of uſing it the firſt day, 
= ſince no one ever eſteemed it the moſt ſalubrious. 


The great mis fortune of theſe cities, if not of others 


6—— — 


their bread ſo, that it muſt be eaten the firſt day, or it 


and cheapneſs, with regard to the conſumption 3 and 
calls the louder for a law to regulate bakers, as to the 


any kind of eatable bad, becauſe- leſs of it ſhould be 
conſumed; nor ſhould it be good, merely becauſe people 
ſhould eat the more of it. Temperance or exceſs de- 
pends on habit, as well as on penury and affluence. 


as 50 lb. a buſhel, and as high as 64; the firſt is hardly 
fit for bread; the laſt, I conceive, not to be common 


in che beſt years. It muſt depend on the quality of 


the grain ſown, as well as the ſeaſon and the ſoil. 
If we ſuppoſe wheat of 53 Ib. the buſhel to be eatable, 


per buſhel. Of this the poor man or the rich one, 
may have 4971b. of good houſhold bread for each 


prod ace, 


In regard to the conſumption of bread, thoſe who eat 
4 it new, eat the meſt, it being moſt agreeable ; but this 


in theſe kingdoms, is, that the bakers contrive to make 


grows dry and diſagreeable. This cuts againſt healtk 


quality. It can never anſwer any good end, to render 


In eſtimating the weight of wheat, we find it as low 


and 63 the higheſt weight, the medium is 58 lb. 


quarter, or Rage ben. buldal ; ' viz, the quarter will : 
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conſumption of flour in theſe cities in bread, puddings, 


and pies, at ten ounces each perſon. 


Ten ounces of flour make bread (a) near — oz. 123. 
Fame now makes it to be, in the cities of London, 


where moſt animal ſubſtance Is conſumed, per day in 


bread — — — — 


call it — — — — OZ, 13 
Then 700, 000 inhabitants will conſume i in a year, or 
365 days, bread _ — — bb. 207,593,750 


The moſt accurate computation of the quantity of wheat 
expended in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


conſonant to this proportion, is — qrs. 600,000 


And the bakers are underſtood to make, and pretend 


they do make their wheaten or white bread, of the houſe- 
hold or fineſt flour only, which they reckon 224 lb. 
(which [ ſhall explain hereafter) i in a quarter of wheat of _- 
$59 lb. per buſhel, and on 58 lb. 2201b. 
At this laſt rate, 600 ,000 quarters of wheat made into 


flour 1s — — — bb. 132,000,000 


made into ſuch bread u — b 163,821,428 


conſequently there is a deficiency of no 


Teſs bread than — — — bb. 43,772,322 


Whence it follows, that our conſumption is vaſtly 


greater than 600,000 quarters of wheat, which I do not 
believe; that the people are not, by one fourth part, 
ſo many as 700,000, which I do not believe; or that 
the bread is made of ſeconds and middlings, &c. as well 


as the fine flour, which 7 de believe This parti- 


(a) According to the regulation of the aſſize, 14 Ib. of flour. is 
to go into a peck loaf of 17 lb. 6 o·. 


By 5 — cular | 


OZ. 12 
In general in theſe cities, now meat is fo dear, we may 
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cular, created by an error in digeſting the laſt act re- 


lative to bread ; a paſſion for gain, which ſo univerſally 


predominates; and our great ingenuity in finding ways 
and means to prey on each other. | 


In regard to the conſumption of bread, thoſe who eat 
it new, eat the moſt, it being moſt agreeable but this 


Proves only the. impropriety of uſing it the firſt day, ; 


ſince no one ever eſteemed it the moſt ſalubrious. 


The great misfortune of theſe cities, if not of others 


in theſe kingdoms, is, that the bakers contrive to make 
their bread ſo, that it muſt be eaten the fr? day, or it 
grows dry and diſagreeable. This cuts againſt health 


and cheapneſs, with regard to the conſumption and 


calls the louder for a law'to regulate bakers, as to the 


quality. It can never anſwer any good end, to render 


any kind of eatable bad, becauſe. leſs. of it ſhould be 
conſumed ; nor ſhould it be good, merely becauſe people 


ſhould eat the more of it. Temperance or exceſs de- 


pends on habit, as well as on penury and affluence. 
In eftimating the weight of wheat, we find it as low 
i as 50 lb. a buſhel, and as high as 64; the firſt is hardly 
fit for bread ; the laſt, I conceive, not to be common 
in the beſt years. It muſt depend on the quality of 
the grain ſown, as well as the ſeaſon and the ſoil. LEED 


If we ſuppoſe wheat of 53 Ib. the buſhel to be eatable, 


and 63 the higheſt weight, the medium is 58 lb. 
per buſhel. Of this the poor man or the rich one, 
may have 40% lb. of good houſhold bread for each | 
quarter, or 624 per buſhel] : VIZ, the quarter will 
produce, eb 2 50 


Mm Es Broad 


1 556 
Bread bran and fort bran, the laſt ſometimes 


called cearſe pollards | agg $65 
" Flour (the waſte dedufted) — — — — 


81 
379 


460 


„Genuine houſhold bread; well EY | 
when cold to weigh Ib. 407 


| According to the 7 "5 Hh which the bakers make (a), 


Ne. 1 


8 computed at 59 1b. to a buſhel (or 8 1b. per quar- 


ter more than the abovementioned) the ſame being ſold 
in ſacks of meal of 280 Ib. each, when wheat i is at 48 1 
per n the account ſtands thus: 


2 | 


rice per Meaſure] lb. per lb. per 
ng. ſingle | quar- | buſh. | 
5 buſhel | buthel. ter. |] near. | 
Fine Pollard - 2 34 - - 3| * 
_Coarſer ditto = 6 1210 , | 
HFHorſe ditto - = = - 1 1 3 | - 2 -| dirs] 15 
Bran per e of 16 . | 
buſhel -.— 40-14-24 5 
Price per . 
| 1 fack of | 1 4 
3 280 lb. 2p 3 
Houfholds (3) - - 425. 44 1 224 28 
Seconds ee e 
Fine Boas -. - - 33 -| — i. a .7 
Coarſe middlings —— 2  - } ff | 
1 A . 59 
Deducting 


(00 See a candid and ingenious letter i in the Gazetteer, ſigned. 


2, and dated 22 Jan, 1767. hereafter wentioned 


(5) The term houſbolds is applied e ur of which the fineſt 


bread is made; and the term houſhold bread for bread of a lower 
quality. This is an abſurdity which ſeems calculated to 2+ 


| Þ — 
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Deducting 1 Ib. in each buſhel, it brings it, as abgre- 
mentioned, within a fraction per buſhel, to the 460 lb. 
but the kinds and quantity of bread which ought 


to be made, is the ſubject of enquiry. Conſidering 


the various kinds of uſes of wheat, for paſtry, biſcuits 


gingerbread, and animal food, we may eaſily recon- 
cile the diſtinctions of the 118 1b, and 56, and alſo of 


the 27; and it is to be preſumed, that of the houſholds; 
a+ ſmall quantity is taken out for paſtry, which in 


ſame ſmall degree may reduce the bread. But if the ; 


three firſt kinds only are applied to tho making bread, 
it amounts per quarter to — — lb, 325 


— 


The coarſe middlings being 27 1b, are often devoted to 


the making ginger-bread, wherein the treacle conceals 


the color, and the ginger and ſugar give a quickneſs ; 


and it is probably better for this purpoſe, mixed with the 
fine pollards ground twice, than with the fineſt flour : 

but one would ſcarce imagine this to be an expence of 
* conſideration compared with bread. 3 


' Whilſt we are running from one extreme, we ſhould | 


take care of the oppolite. Bran, as bran, in any de- 
; gree, is more taſteleſs than flour; yet by leaving meal 
without any kind or proportion of it, the bread ſo made 
is generally deemed leſs digeſtible and falutary, and to 
moſt people, leſs pleaſant to the taſte. 
As to the quality, ariſing from the manufactory of 


bread | in great cities, if juſtice was done in the cookery, 


and the materials genuine, there is no reaſon to com- 


1 plain of any particular defect in the art; but the 
ſcience i is proſtituted to lucre. As to the French bread, 
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In ENGLAND. 7 Tha FRE LIE is 

«ov 2. a Iqrs. bum.“ 1b. Ib. 62. 

Workhouſes and Hoſpitals - 7E, 472 1-5 
Farmers and Ploughmen [| 1-14] 584 129 

Pitmen — — — 4 2 - 4 1262 3 - 7 
In France. _ | Em It 99419 

| Domeſtics ws et 1 42 FF 804 22 x 1 

Thoſe who eat new bread 21 1073 215 
Porters and Peaſants -- -| 2-2 1136 31 

Italians {fv S410” T.. <2 = 74 pl 457 10: > 4 | 

Ancient Romans - - -|1-2 =. 681.1 1-1r | 
Athenians — i Fs | 5 — 32 | 1230 3 2 0 
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which is moſt eſteemed, it is leſs nouriſhing, a0. out of 
the preſent ee, nt = GU ra 
In eſtimating the general conſumption, i in countries 


where bread j IS, or. has been in moſt uſe, ſome ingeni⸗ 


ous perſons ans it to fand nearly thus: 


The above computation in the ſecond and third co- 
lumn, is made on houfhold bread, and ſuppoſing the bu- 
ſhel of wheat to render flour nearly — Þ. 48 
Of bread nearly xe — — 62 
If as Millers practiſe, for the at of. theſe cities, 
they take away 118 lb. of bran and pollard per quar- 
ter, then there will be of flour per buſhel], near lb. 43 


And of bread but . ” 58 
Which makes on the buſhel a difference | in \ bread 
of per cent. — — — — _ 3 — | 8 


J & + 


* Conſequently reduces the conſumption above- 
mentioned, on a medium, per diem near — OZ. 3 


enon zh per diem, to keep a man ſome time alive 
from ſtarving, 
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One would hardly imagine there could be ſo-great a 
difference in the conſumption, | unleſs the people of 


different countries were of different magnitudes ;; but 


we know. that bread. is the chief aliment of the. pooret 
part of the French nation. 


If we take the medium of the e hoſpital, 
farmer, and pitmen.in England, we find the conſump- 


tion to be per diem, near — — — 21b. 20z. 


The charges on the 4971b. (page 266) ns 
upon tryal found, viz, _ 


Meterage, porterage, Finding, and drefling - 35. 6d, 


Salt, yeaſt, coals, wood, bakers Wages, and 
laberer nn} ens), ens * 
Deducting 3s. for the bran ſold, remain : tay. | 
ttihe charge of manufacturing 1 quarter (a) 6 = 
So that the price, without houſe rent, taxes, and 
maſter bakers profit, is, per lb. — — 1d 32, 
Conſequently the 21b. 207. as above — —_ Ad, 7 


Every 45. a quarter makes a difference 95 every 
10 lb. of bread of near 1d; and 205. per quar- I 
ter on 11þ, of, bread is — — — 1 


The people in general cannot well conſume per 
diem each, either in houſhold or any other bread, 


5 VVV lb. 202. 
If 1 quarter produces 40% lb. of bread, 6 mil- 

lions of quarters will produce — bb. 2982,000,000 
which, on 7 millions of people, is per ann. each Ib. 426 
and each per diem above N . 11k. 202. 

In general, taking in the poor i in the country, be- 
lieve we 1ſually make as much bread from a quarter of 
wheat as the experiment alludes to. 5 In 


Wo Important Conſiderations page 43. 8 19 
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In regard to our general expence, if we conſume, as 
is accurately computed, — — gs. 6,000,000 
ſet at what we may nw call the low price 57:08 
of 365. itis — — — — '— FL, 16,800,000 
and if we grow one ſixteenth more for ex- SH 5 
portation, or to ſupply a bad year, it is ars. 375,000 
which at 365. is — — —— — /. 675,000 

We alſo make near an equal conſump- | 
tion of barley and oats, viz. 
Barley, 3 millions, at 20s, — .: 3,000,000 
Oats, 3 dittos, at 16s, — — — — 2,400,000 
Theſe amount in all to — — („. 16,875,000 

But wheat at 48s. makes the whole 
amount of our own expence to be- . 19,800,000 
If 155. only on 6 millions of quarters 9-2 
| computed for the coſt of the manufactory 
of bread, it is 47 millions more, in all — . 24,300,000 

Which is near 24 in 63, or three eights of our whole na- 
tional expence. I believe indeed, it will be found that 
bread, beer, and oats, (the laſt being chiefly conſumed. 
by horſes) are the grand ſupports of the people of this 
country ; and are conſequently a very great object of our 
political economy. It is obvious, that on wheat only, 
the difference upon 36s. and 50s. per quarter is no leſs 
%%% en ns ey, ee fe 4,200,000 
which 1s equal to the revenue of ſome put. nations | 
who ſupport large armies. | 
On the other hand it is not e to Is the price 


I of grain; it is perhaps as impoſſible as to fix and de- 


termine what the ſeaſons ſhall be, or what the earth ſhalt 


produce, and therefore it muſt fluctuate ; but i it ſeems 


©. 


- comfortably if Wheat per quarter is at — 30 to 34% 


On the medium of 32s. per quarter it is per 
baſhe l . 45. 


Some indeed ſay he muſt have — — — 55. 
If we take 365. or — — 


{elves to endevor to bring it down as ſpeedily 'as poſſible 
to 45. 6d. I am not a very old man, but I remem- 


ber io have ſold good Pugliſh wheat at Liſbon which | 


did not coſt above 25. 6d. to gs. 


A radical inveſtigation of this ſubje& requires ap- 
plication, as well as abilities, and it is now under 
legiflative cognizance. In the mean while, without 

_ comprehending all the myſteries of baking, it is obvious 


why dread is dearer and leſs pure than it might be. 
The deſire of riches, or the pleaſures they furniſh, 
ſeem to have turned the brains of every claſs of mankind 


in this country. If it is true, that ſome gentlemen of 

landed eſtates, in ſome counties, have raiſed the price gf 

| arrable land to near double what it was ; and if bread | 
is generally deareſt where land is deareſt, it is no won- 


der, eſpecially where the taxes fall the heavieſt, that 


the bread ſhould bear a high price. If the landlord 
raiſes the price of his land, ſo that bread becomes 10 


or 15 per cent. dearer, tho' in following the chain 
of conſequences, he may think himſelf entitled to 


levy fo much, he will not conſent that the cornfactor, 


miller, meal-man, or baker, ſhould add 7 or Bs. per 


—— 
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let us ſuppoſe that we ſhall be friends enough to our- 


„ 7. 

he of aſize ſpecifies; but if he adds ſo much, it is' per 
Kent 12 — — — — — — end ey 19 
If the gentleman loads it, per cent. 3 — 15 
If a great export, adds per cent. more o 
the poor man will eat his morſel dearer than he 
might by per cent. „ — — — 44 
10 ſay nothing of | inclement ſkies, which may help to 
make bread, as it now is, more than twice as: een as it 
was 25 or 30 years paſt. | 8 

Beſides due allowances for labor ab W if . 
ventitious profits are made, and ſtill further if an ar- 
ticle ſo eſſential to life is adulterated, a man has hardly 
a fair chance for his life: and though it is not literally 
Poiſoning or cutting throats, it is exerciſing, in a land of 
the trueſt liberty, a kind of power which the moſt tyran- 
nical nations do not practiſe, tending to ſhorten life, and 
make the potion of it, particularly to thoſe whoſe enjoy- 
ments are very ſhort and mixed, go down bitterly. This 
calls aloud for a remedy, even on the common firſt 
principle of ſelfepreſer vation. FI 
| Bakers are ſuppoſed to underſtand the 3 which 
they work up; and they have an advantage, or they 
would clamor againſt the millers or mealmen, with 

whom it is preſumed the greater profit centers; but they 
do not know the exact proportions of the flour. 

The moſt accurate and ingenious performance expla- 
natory of the defects and abuſes of the act of par- 
| liament, I find in the pamphlet already mentioned, 
intitled, Important Confiderations upon the Aft of the 
3½ of Geo. II. relative to the Aſſixe on Bread. This 

ſeems 


; SY 2 
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ſeems to point out the remedy. It ſhews that the 


bakers are in fault for not -explaining their ſituation 
in regard to millers; and that we have unjuſtly traduced 
the common people for not eating haufhold bread, when 
there could be none ſuch made genuine of its kind, un- 
der the ſaid act, to give a living gain to the baker; as 
four loaves of howſhold bread, ſuppoſed to be near] y ſuch as 
the 505 lb. to the quarter, are required, for three of the 
ſame weight of wheaten. This appears, by the Important 


Conſiderations already quoted, and from the moſt obvious 


diſtinctions of the produce of a quarter of wheat in 
flour, hardly to be poſſible, as you may ſuppoſe will 
be made evident to parliament, before whom the ob- 
ject lies. PRE 


Have you read Z' s letter? It recommends tewo kinds 


of bread, tho' under new regulations, 1 hope there will 


be but one kind ęſtabliſbed by law, He ſays, 


„„ What an abſurdity ! to pretend to ſettle the price 


of that ſort of bread, of which the compoſition. 1s not 
known. Many millers have gained great fortunes there- 
by in a few years, and the bakers pet at leaſt eight Hil- 
| lings per quarter in baking wheaten bread, in preference 


to this unknown compoſition, of which howuſhold bread 


was (or rather was not) intended to be made. 

If this had not been the caſe, the millers and bakers 
would have examined into the affair, and properly re- 
preſented and propoſed a method, ſo to have ſettled the 
value and compoſition of one ſort of bread, in compari- 
fon with the other, that it ſhould have been, at leaſt, 
as much the intereſt of the baker to make houſheld bread 
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as it is to make wheaten bread ; and till this is done, ba- 
kers will, no doubt, continue to bake wheaten bread 
only; but if ſome few of them ſhould make brown 
bread, which they call houſhald bread, they will take 
care it ſhall be ſuch, as will drive the poor into eating 
the former only.” | | 

The ingenious letter writer proceeds: 1 ſhould be 
conſidered what the miller ſhould be allowed for grind- 


ing the wheat, dreſſing the flour, and bringing it to 


market, in Addition to what he gets by the bran and 
pollard ; ; and that allowance, added to the medium price 
of wheat, ſhould be the medium price of flours to be 
uſed for the two ſorts of bread; to which the bakers al- 
Jowance ſhould be alſo added; and the offize of bread 
ſcttled from that. But as the price of flour at market is 
not governed by the medium price of wheat, but by 
the quantity the millers and mealmen think proper 
to bring there, they make great advantages thereof. 

The two ſorts of bread ſhould be made from the fol- 
lowing forts of flour, viz, 
The wheater bread, from the beſt flour only, which 
is called hold flour: 

And the houſhold bread (or rather the ſecond ſort of 
bread) ſhould be made from the whole produce of the 
Wheat, the bran and pollard only taken out, which 


ſhould be ſo dreſſed, that the weight of the ſaid bran 


and pollard ſhould be upon every quarter — — Ib. 99 
and the flour produced from a quarter of wheat at the 
medium weight of 59 lb. to the buſhel — — 380 
from which may be made of bread — — Ib. 470 
| or 
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or 27 peck loaves of 17 Ib. 6 oz. each, allowing 14 lb. 
of flour to make a peck loaf. 

But the millers ſay a quarter of ſuch wheat will pro- 
duce only 
Of houſhold, or r the beſt flour — — Ib. 224 


Second ſort of ditto — _ 45 
Fine middlins __— — 56 
Coarſe middlingss — — — 27 
ee 352 
Bran and polladd— — — 18 
470 


The renidin which this ingenious writer propetes; 
are as follow: 
„ FThe two ſorts of flour to be uſed for bread ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed on the ſacks, the weight thereof, and 
the millers or owners name, marked thereon, that in caſe it 
| ſhould be found to be otherwiſe mixed than ſhould be 
directed, or ſhort of weight, it may be known who 
is to be anſwerable for the ſame. 

The millers and mealmen, as well as baters, ſhould 
be liable to be called upon to mate oath, that the flour, 
which may hereafter be diſputed, ſhall be, in all re- 
ſpects, as directed; and "TRE the bread is made W no 
other mixture. 
BT. abohſh ſo many e of flour, which were ke | 
vented to confuſe ; otherwiſe, who can gueſs the reaſon 
why the fine/t flour ſhould be called houfhold, of which the 

' wheaten bread is made ; and that the bread made of the 
whole produce of the wheat (except bran and pollard) 

'Nn2. ſhould 


i 11 
ſhould be called H¹Hsld bread? They ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed by calling the firſt, the fing? four,—the ſecond, | 
houſhold four; or by calling them the fach. and ſecond ſort 
of flour, 

The other ſorts of flour, which biſeuit and ginger- 
bread bakers uſe, ſhould be called coarſe far. 

A penalty of 1007. ſtiould be inflicted on the perſon 
who ſhould dare to mix the flour in any other manner, 
or make bread of flour mixed with the flours of any 
different grain for public ſale; and that ſum ſhould be 
given to the informer, which would induce the journey- 
men to inform whenever their maſters ſhould be guilty 
of ſuch a fraudulent practice, and, in a great meaſure, 
may prevent it. 

The price of bread made of the be? flour el ſhould ; 
be rated rather more than proportionably higher than 
the ſecond fort before- mentioned, made of the whole pro- 
duce of the wheat; ſo that thoſe who are ſo luxurious 
and ignorant as to prefer the former to the latter, ſnould 
Pay for it. 958 


The loaves to be made of theſe two ſorts of flour 


ſnould be peck, half-peck, quarter, and half-quarter, 


and the riſe or fall thereof in price ſhould never be more 
nor leſs than 2d. on a peck-loaf, and fo in proportion, 
which would prevent fractions, 

As nothing of this kind has been ſettled, it is mani- 
ſeſt, that milers and mealmen gain much more by corn 
than the growers of it do; and bakers may buy ſome of 
vrhat is called the 59% four, which has been ſufficiently 
mixed before it comes to their bands; and to this 


mixture 


11 
mixture they may remix a proportion of the ſecond ſort 
of flour, fine or courſe middlings, or the flour of any 
inferior grain that is cheaper; ſo that the conſumer, be- 
' tween them all, is certainly in a conſuming ſituation for 
want of ſome ſuch regulations, | 
The diſtreſſes of the poor are, no doubt, very great; ; 
and thoſe who. can prevent any impoſitions that they at 
preſent labor under, and can deviſe any method to ob- 
viate and to remove ſuch in future, ſo that they may 


be enabled, from the known price of their labor and in- 


duſtry, to ſubſiſt and ſupport their families, will render 
their country and them more real ſervice, than by intro- 
dueing too often, or when it may not be actually ne- 


ceſſary, any temporary relief; for if that is not regulated 
with the utmoſt prudence, it may have a very bad ten- 


dency, it being an alarming circumſtance to fee num- 
bers of tradeſmen and labouring people, who leave 
their work and beg about the ſtreets, whereby the ſpi- 


rit of induſtry (ſo eſſential to the proſperity and happi- 


neſs of every ſtate) may be entirely aboliſhed. 


Notwithſtanding the above obſervations, I would not? 
wiſh to be thought (what I am not) an enemy to the 


ſuffering induſtrious poor tradeſman or labourer; on 


the contrary, in this ſevere ſeaſon, when every neceſſary, 


and every kind of food, has been made ſo very dear, 


from cauſes like thoſe before- mentioned, many thou- 


ſands of poor people 1 in and about this metropolis are, 
no doubt, in great diſtreſs; and for ſuch, I ſhould be 


glad, at this time, to ſee a collection made from houſe 
to houſe by the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor 
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in each pariſh, to which I would heartily contribute, for 
their temporary relief; the money fo collected ſhould be 
laid out in food and neceflaries, and diftributed, as near 
as poſſible, in proportion. to the diſtreſſes and * 
of their reſpective families, viz. 

To ſuch perſons only as are known to be induſtrious, | 
who keep conſtantly at work, and do all they can to 
ſupport themſelves and children. 

And to ſuch who, from ſickneſs, or - who cannot at 
this time work at their trades, and are therefore almoſt 
PRs who are known to be worthy of ſuch cha- 
rity.” 

Thus far the ingenious writer, who hes given bis 
thoughts, on his principle, with oreat candor and judg- 
ment. Now, Sir, if we take the difference of the 380 (a) 
and 352 (b), it is — — — 28 w. 

The medium of 90 (e) and the 118 (4) is — 14 
This will bring the go to 104 lb. of flour, to be 

taken out of the quarter. If we fix it at — lb. 100 
then both Z and the millers will have (e) — Ib. 370 
of which to make bread. Let it be made ac- 
cordingly into bread under the name of houſhotd bread, 
and fee if it will not be the very object we ſeck after, or 
lead to the diſcovery of it. 

The law for the ze ſays, the quartern ih" an. oe, 
wheaten loaf ſhall weigh ( — — 4 5 8 
The houſnold — — > 

The 

(a) Page 254. (9) p. 275. (e p. 274. 0 p. 275. 


(e) p. 275. = 
Cf) Sixteen drams to the ounce, ſixteen ounces to the pound, 
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The price of the former, now wheat is at Gs per 


buſhel, is — — — — s pence. 
And of the latter — — — ö 6 pence- 
In the ſame proportion the two-penny * or. dr. 


_ wheaten loaf is to weigg — n 


The two- penny houſhold — — — 1 7 3 
ö ; The difference in the weight, {except A 
twelfth of a dram) 1s — — 8 13 
which difference on the 1 1b. 7 O2. 3 dr. is a 
fourth part, or per cent. — „ 5 
The compoſition neceſſary to the making good houſe- 
hold bread being aſcertained by proper regulations under 


legiſlative authority, the good ends in view may be ob- 
_ tained: but we muſt act with a certain liberality to 
bakers and mealmen, and render both more upright, 


and conſequently more happy: we muſt all learn to diſ- 


tinguith what bread is, and ſhould be, otherwiſe we 
ſhall probably be baffled in our deſigns in favor of the 


poor. In every view ſuch cnſiderations are important, as 


the pamphlet ſets forth, agreeably to its title. 


In the mean time, in regard to bakers, we may ob- 


ſerve that they are tempted to decline giving us genuine 


houſhold bread, no rule being preſcribed what parts of 


the wheat ſuch bread ſhall be compoſed of. The 5 
ing that the baker ſhall make his wheaten and houſhold 


bread reſpectively of ſuch qualities, that three of one 


may be equal to four of the other, left the baker in- 


volved in a difficulty; but he ſoon extricated himſelf, 
by reſolving to make only wheaten bread : and the way 
he took to accompliſh this was, by making ſuch bad 


bouſhild bread, that no beggar would cat it, 1 
= _ Lor 
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Nor ſhould we wonder, particularly in cities and 
towns, if the common people of England, a country 
abounding in corn, and where there is ſuch great occa- 
ſion for bran, for the food of ſeveral kinds of animals, 
_ ſhould object to the eating of bread made with any great 


portion of ſuch bran, 20010 they are able to purchaſe ng 


genuine . bread. 
J am, Yours, &c. 


Various Kinds of Bread now in faſhion.—Good Houfhald Bread : 
the only true Standard for general Uſe. 


LETTER XII. 
ba bread is at preſent out of faſhion with 


great numbers of the ſuperior ranks, and every 
kind 85 invention is introduced, by ſome bakers, to 
pleaſe cuſtomers, and amuſe them. 


No. 2. I bought a ſmall loaf of meſling or miſcellany | 
bread, made a great part of rye, which renders it much 
browner, yet moiſter, than houſhold ; ; and if eaten with 
butter, is generally eſteemed as a variety.—But the price 
was three pence, the ſame as the wheaten bread, the 
| loaf weighing — — 1b. 8 oz. 12 dr. 
and comes out per lb. at — — — 14.5 
The reaſon alledged for charging this price was, that 

the bread 1s made of the he wheaten and beft rye flour. 
No. 3. The next loaf I tried was houſhold bread, as 
it was called, but ſo black and huſky, that not even fa- 
ſhion could render it tolerable. I have eaten of ſuch at 
a great table, where I heard it commended, for no other 


reaſon 
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fekſoh which I could diſcover, but that it was hot white : 
it has ſo much bran in it, and ſo little fine flour, and 
ſome baker's tricks play d off into the bargain, it can 
never pleaſe for @ month together. This was a loaf of 


ſtandard weight, and coſt 3 d. — 21b. 202, 12 dr. 


and at this price it comes per Ib. to — — 1d 5 
Houſe - rent, repairs; taxes, and the maſter ba- ; 
kers ſupport ſuppoſed to be included. 

No. 4. Upon examining the loaf of another, 

being a half guartern, which he called good 


hauſhold bread, it weighed the ſecond day — 2-I-12 


which is ſhort of the afſize — — — 1 
This being at the price of 3 pence comes out 

per 1b. 5 — — —P Id 
I obſerved it had nothing of the native ſweet- | 
neſs of the wheat, and became dry very ſoon. 

No. 5. I bought another loaf, viz. a quar- 

tern loaf of houſhold bread for fiv-penct, weigh- 
ed the ſecond day — — —- 448 


and conſequently ſhort of the aſſize only — I 
And comes out per | — - LM 
and differs from No. I. (a) only — — se 


One would not imagine that %, or, as we may call 
it, one tenth of a penny a pound would anſwer for houſe- 
rent, repairs, taxes, and the ſupport of the maſter baker 
and his wife and family, as people can now live. At the 


ſame time it may be obſerved, that if he works up 
1000 lb. of bread: a day with the ſame hands, it is not 


much leſs than 100 pence or 85 44. If 1 am rightly 


(0 Pages 266, 269. 
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informed he makes more, and as he may perchance mix 
water enough to gain a peck loaf on 280 lb. of flour, it 
will be 2.5. more, but he muſt labour himſelf very 
hard. — In the mean time he ſaves one ſervant's wages 


in carriage, for if you will have of his | good bread you _ 


muſt ſend for it to his ſhop, | 
I muſt here obſerye, that if theſe. cities e 
600,000 quarters of wheat annually, at the rate of 


497 1b. of bread per quarter, it is — 1b. 298, 200, O00 5 


and per diy. — — = bb. 816, 986 
Divided among 700 bakers (a), each i is : le. 1,167 
This cheap baker can make his bulineſs anſwer ON 
by quantity. P 
I muſt not omit to tell you that even this extrarrdi- 
nary good bread, appears to have the common fault of 
having more water, than bread made by private perſons, 
where equal ſkill is employed, and not to be ſo tho- 
roughly baked as it ought to be. This is conſtantly 
practiſed by bakers, with a view to make up the Wie 
of bread. 88 
Upon this view of the matter, it ſeems beſt to fix 
the aſſize on houſhold bread only, leſt the approach of the 
houſhold, when really good, ſhould give occaſion. to the 
making the wheaten bread bad ; and at length the baker 
calling bad good, will make the people pay the higheſt 
price, under a notion of a ſuperior commodity, when 
in fact neither is good, and the intention. of the legi- 
Mature is 5 entirely defeated. And what parts of the wheat 
. TG Fo. bakers 


(a) Sonia pretend there are {but 560 bakers; but this encreaſes 


| the quantity to ond. 
\. 
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bakers make bread of, .they cannot tell ; they buy ſuch 


flour as they think will anſwer their end, and look no 


further; ; fo that the conſumer i is entirely at a loſs. 
In the mean time, if this man proves to be a Phenix, 
” it will not fignify much, How ſhall we go about in 


general to aſcertain an object concerning which the laws 


are filent ; namely, the quantities or proportions of the 


ſeyeral kinds of flour produced from the quarter of wheat, 
which ſhall conſtitute the wheaten and bouſbold bread ?. 


We muſt be of opinion what the latter ſhould not be, 


either as to the fineſt flour only, or ſuch a mixture of | 
coarſe pollard or bran, as may render i it ſoon dry, or un- 
pleaſant. We may reaſonabl y conclude, whether it be : 
in ſel If reaſonable or not, that what the rich will not 
chuſe to eat for any continuance, tho! they may do it 
a while for the ſake of novelty, the poor will rejet; I 
mean the poor in great towns and cities, where a 
kind of ſimilarity of manners prevails, and where they 


are able to buy better. ; 
If the baker alſo continues at the mercy of the miller 


or mealman, how is it poſſible any ſtandard can be fixed, | 


but by ſome penal law, and yet it muſt not be an ille- 
beral one. Whether for wheaten or houſhold bread, we 


muſt guard againſt the term brown ; for black and brown 
are the ſame, and not the true color of houſhold bread. 
We muſt guard our words, and at hes find out their 


| determinate ſenſe and meaning. 5 5 

I take for granted that ſome choatands of quarters 
of wheat will be annually conſumed in cakes and paſtry, 
biſcuit, gingerbread, and ſuch like, but this need not 
Oo 0 2 affect 
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affect the bread. If we mean to geliver ourſelves out of | 
the preſent difficulty, we muſt make the bread out 'of 


the whole wheat, and not ſubmit to take the refuſe for | 
the beſt uſe. Let the mealman divide what i is intended 


for other objects as he pleaſes, but not touch the wheat 5 


intended for bread after it is ar into > meal, 5 to 
If we et ap wheaten loaves againſt fix bout. 
hold loaves of the ſame weight, we may have a 
_ Chance of good houſhold bread ; but more certainly if 
we fix the aſſize on the houſhold only, and leave the 
Wheaten or white, as we have for ſome years paſt left 
the houſhold, or as we leave the French bread. If 
people will buy white bread, let them buy it as they 
do cake : but the baker at his peril not to. make his 
8 houſhold bread at a lower ſtandard than the law may 
direct, and let it not be ſuch a law as will tempt him 
to go aſtray, and impoſe on mankind, _ 
As to the preſent diſtinctions of flour, the ſeveral 
prices are mere matter of opinion : but if the obje i is 
fixed by legiſlatiye authority, we may hope to ſee the 
day when the rich and the poor will eat their bread ſecure 
from the vile adulterations and impure mixtures, which 
of late years have preyed on our liberty or civil juſtice, 
if not our vitals, and juſtly raiſed our indignation, tho” 
ve knew not how to relieve ourſelves without bringing ” 
on greater miſchiefs. Now the matter ſeems to come to 
light. OD _— 
| Whether the bakers will be i ingenuous in this matter 
or not, ectual trials can be made: we muſt ſuppole that 
it 


{| FY F 


if chey can gain on genuine bouſhold bread, yet if they 
can gain conſiderably more on wheaten, they will certain- 


* prefer making the latter, if they can ſell it. 


In reſpect to bread for the purchaſe, of thoſe. mk eat 


mM the ne. I find hve of the rolls weigh 4 02. 


poor e white nat wy aer gw. 

In taking a further view of the comparative merits of. 
bread from obſervation and experiments, I find matter 
either for curioſity or uſe, tho ſubje& to ſome miſtakes. 
I take for granted that except in the article of alum there 


are many honeſt bakerg: but if you buy flour of one, the 


lame as he ſas he makes his bread of, be will make 


you pay the ſame price as if it was made inte bread. 


This upon the whole is warrantable, as his proper 


trade is baking not Jing f four, for FO to take 125 


| bread out of his moutb. | 

No. 6. Of ſuch r 1 peg et to he ls, 
by a good houſewife, in A, proper manner, in which 
private people are often ignorant or careleſs. 1 found 
upon the compariſon with the ſame baker's bread, that 
mine broke ſhort even the fir/t day, and was ſweet ; 


nis was doughy, clammy, and not ſo well flavored. | 


The ſecond day mine was the more agreeable for keep- 
ing; the third and fourth even to the ſixth day, it was 
not only eatable, but broke ſhort, retaining a portion of 
moiſture, and was pleaſant to the pallate. 

On the other hand, the ſame baker's bread was dry the 


con day, huſky the third, the fourth was hardly fit for 


ſoop, and like any thing yoy can imagine, except 
SE *  goad 
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good brad. As to the price of the bread ſo made, che 
ingredients were common, and nothing extraordi- 
naty : but ſuppofing the flour he ſold me to be all of 
428. per ſack of 280 Ib. which 1 ſuſpect, it is nothing 
more than the bakers are refuired to make their white 
bread of, and ſuppoſed to make it of; which ſhews the 
rank abſurdity” of attempting to make two kinds at fo. 
great a differente in W to be ou: ſuch as ry 

Aaown. | . a F D 75 Be 5 1 | 
No. 7. I tried yet another experiment with one third 
part of the baker's flour, which he ſaid was 4 months 
old, and two thirds freſh ground four (of the ſame men- 
tioned page 266) and found it made fubſtantial, well- 
taſted, and agreeable bread, tho! below the ſtandard ef 
| the bakers in point of uhiteneſt. I obſerved alſo, that 

as to the time of its continuing ſweet, moiſt, ſhort, and 
welle flavored, it threw all the bakers bread, and all the 
ſeveral other ſpecies which I had tried before; far behind 
it. \ ſeemed to be neat equal to what bread may be 
of the whole meal of a quarter of wheat, taking out 
100 to 110 Ib. of bran and pollard; ſuppoſing alſo the | 
flour, or a part of it, to have been kept a few months ; E 
for in converſing with bakers I find much depends on 
this circumſtance, as to the lightneſs, color, and flavor 
of bread. The taſte and color, as well as fome other 
diſtinctions, may depend on the fancy; but its purity, 
nutricious qualities, and price, depend on the An, 
: which muſt ultimate] y hx the ſtandard. 


I am Fours, bee. 


Ce 


1 7 1] 


| Chnputation of the Standard of farb Hinſpold Bread as er. 
fuer all the goad Endl in view) reduced as hw in Price; as there 
| Yeems to be the greateſt — of ſerie a the . | 


without * * 1 


21 


LET 1 E R XIII. 


JREJUDICES of every. kinda are 88 to 
truth, they lie in ambuſcade to enſnare her. The | 
; hardeſt taſk is for a man to give his own mind fair Play. 

8 write; to you in behalf of the poor, but I mean not 

to compliment them, or the rich. Exceſs of mercy to 

one, or fear: or hope from the other, may alike betray 
into a deſertion of the cauſe of truth, _ 
; Let us then . take an attentive view. of a guurter of 
wheat : i is an object, as important as life, tho' the 
ſound is yulgar and inhatmonious. J. 5. d. 
x quarter of 58 Ib. to the buſhel, coſting — 2 8 0 
Charges of grinding, bolting, and making 
into bread, ſuch as I have reaſon to believe _ 


a common baker muſt paß — 85. 104. 

Deduct for bran and pollard 95 lb. on 

a medium of the 3 diviſions below, 

ſold for. 3 — 5 3 - © 4; 7 | 
| Colt of the bread in 8 8 213 7 
I will ſhew: you 3 different finds @ bread on a table 

of. diviſions, and how many _quartern loaves chen; uſuall ly 

produce in in a e 8 Hands. 


= 
4 -& 


Bran 


pollard — 


taken out. ſed flour. ed bread. lo 
4 0 aun, En wh We * 7 


—_—_— 


| 5 and 
ö 


* ; 
r 


85378 492 
95 | 365 1479 1 
_105 | 3 46s | 


| Thus the firſt table ſtands read at 7 different coſts, \ viz. 


85 b. of bran Cain Gain to Thc TIT | 
and pollard Price to beſand mealman on] 
| | taken from | ſold at. [x quarter of wh 


the quarter made into bread, + 
of wheat. | ___ . [cofting al. 133.54. — 
| . Loaves, Pence. | E 0 
PFF 
bf 1202 25 © 11 T 
| 120 E 84 
1202 rn 
| 1202 „ 8 1 6 9 | 


Here it muſt be We that 141b. of 
flour is computed by the aſſize to make I 1b. 02. dr, 
peck loaf of — — — tee * -þ 6 - 


Conſequently Zulb. will make 1 quarters loaf of 4 5 ; 


And 375 Ib. will therefore make 107 ſuch loaves. 


But we know from experiments made, and from 
the weight of flour as above, in the table of di- 


vi/ions, that 37 5 will make of ſuch loaves — — 11 35 


And I have taken the liberty to debit we ba- 
ker more — — — — loaves 7 


Preſuming that he really 3 in all — 120 


11 


E 
If ſuch preſumption is unwarrantable, I muſt ſtand cor- 
rected : but when I hear from a baker, that ſome bakers 


will make two peck loaves, or 8 quartern loaves, out of a 
| ſack of meal of 2801b. more than others; if ſome confeſs 


that about 90 ſuch loaves are made of 2801b. I am ſup- 


ported in the belief, that it is no uncommon practice; and 
tnat 375 Ib. of flour in a baker” s hands do often _— 


But let the ſame quantity be made into 1135 loaves 
only, and compared with true houſhold bread; let the 
baking, the moiſture, and the taſte of one and the other be 
examined, even till the fixth day, and common ſenſe will 
carry us a great way in the concluſion. The one has its 
native moiſture, the other is deyoid of ſmell and taſte, like 
a ſponge grown dry after it has been filled with water. 

If 6 loaves are taken off the 113, and they are ſet at 


; the medium price of 64. 4, they will amount to- 35. 41 


and conſequently the 145. 24.4. will be reduced to 10 10 

This we may be ſure of, that the better the wheat, the 
more leaves there will be; ſo that the argument againſt 
fixing the ſtandard on a certain produce of flour from a 


quarter of wheat ſeems to be ridiculous : for the a 3 f 


tage will ſtill de on the produce in flour ; and I am a- 
mazed to hear any one contend for eating our preſent 


white bread, on account of the bakers profit, when theſe may 


gain as much, or a very handſome ſupport, on houſhold 
bread, There muſt bd mealmen at the bottom of 40 
matter. 
| It is difficult to fix the thing definitively, i in any trade, 
that the profeſſors or practicers in it ſhall gain. ſo much, 


Pp neither 


4 


t 2868 } 


3 Sh I we WER Sw * n W tie”; 1 72 EY 
Ade ditional | 


S Thus the fi "I ſtands bread at 2 different ME viz. 


e 


| F et 85250 n Terr to the baker 8 
land pollard rice to beſand mealmnan nf 
ſ che quarter R 
4 of Wheat. — z FR wy 
3 120 1 0 X 
"|" 1 4 6 4 A 
, 120; . + 1 70 8 
* W 4 


lere it uſt” be PIPE that 141b. of, ER 
flour i is computed by the aſſize to make * . "A 4. 
8 1 1 


F b $9" 0 { TAN as *. 


» & 7 


peck loaf of — — — „ eee, 3w® 17 6 - 


1 1 wh 


Conſequently 35lb. will make 1, I quartern loaf of 4 5. 3 
And 375 Ib. will therefore make 107 ſuch WY. ED 


þ 44.3 * A 


But we know from experiments made, and from, 


. 


the weight of flour as above, in the tables U 4. 
viſions, that 375 will make of ſuch loaves - > ies. 1131 


And 1 have taken the liberty 45 adit 'the ba- 3 
ker mor! an, . 7 


* Preſuming that he really makes in *"Y = 1204 
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If ſuch preſumption i is unwarrantable, I muſt Rand cor- 


rected : but when 1 hear from a baker, that ſome bakers 


will make two peck loaves, or 8 quartern loaves, out of a 
ſack of meal of 280 lb. more than others; if ſome conf eſs 


that about go ſuch loaves are made of 280 lb. I am ſup- 


Ported in the belief, that it is no uncommon practice; and 
that 375 Ib. of flour i in a baker 5 — do often make 


loaves— oe os 120 


But let the ſame quantity be made into 1131 loaves 
only, and compared with true houſhold bread; let the 
baking, the moiſture, and the taſte of one and the other be 
examined, even till the ſixth day, and common ſenſe will 
carry us a great way in the concluſion. The one has its 


native moiſture, the other is deyoid of ſel! and taſte, like 


a a ſponge grown dry after it has been filled with water. 
If 6 loaves are taken off the 113, and they are ſet at 


the medium price of 64. &, they will amount to- 35. 4% 
and conſequently the 145. 24.3. will be reduced to 10 104 


This we may be ſure of, 85 the better the wheat, the 


more loaves there will be ; ſo that the argument againſt 


fixing the ſtandard on a certain produce of flour from a 
quarter of wheat ſeems to be ridiculous : for the advan- 
tage will ſtill de on the produce in flour; and I am a- 


mazed to hear any one contend for eating our preſent 


white bread, on account of the bakers profit, when theſe may 
gain as much, or a very handſome ſupport, on houſhold 
bread, There muſt bd mealmen at the bottom of is 
matter. 


mat the profeſſors or praQticers in K thall gain ſo much, 


Pp 1 neither | 


It is difficult t to o fix the thing ** in any trade, 
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neither more nor leſs, when we ſee ſuch a difference in 
men's induſtry and abilities. In the mean while the 
105. 10d. > is a handſome gain. 

You ſee this kind of bread at 7d. being thus forced, may 
give a gain of 16s, 8 d. 4; and I think it is incomparably 
better worth 7d. than the common tobeaten bread of the 
ſame weight, altho' the latter ſells for 8 pence. 
Whilſt others draw proofs and arguments from 
the afſize tables, contained in the Act of 31 K. Geo. II. 
I build on a foundation of experiments, the ſame as 
if there was no act exiſting, except for the weight of a | 
loaf. As to any juſt cauſe of complaint of the exorbitant 
advantages accruing to bakers, it is not hou/hold bread 
properly ſo denominated, which gives ſuch advantages. 
Wheat being at 485. per quarter, a quartern loaf of 
ſuch bread as might obtain an univerſal good character at 
24, will not give any enormous gain; or more than to 
anſwer for all the various charges to which the mealman 
and baker are ſubject, in theſe dear times, We muſt not 
 flaruve bakers who are to feed us. If their flour is not 
over watered, nor their bread under baked, I believe 7d. 
the loaf will ſet both trades on a reaſonable foundation. 
If we conſider what the law requires, i. e. 4 houſhold 
to 3 wheaten loves, the difference of 1 on 3 is per 
cent. — — — ö — — 337 
But if upon a compariſon of the bread fit for uſe, 
and agreeable to the people, inſtead of 1 on 3 it 
ſhould be only x on 7, the difference is only — 147 
And how ſhall we find out any ſuch per cent. as 19 
in the quality of the flour, as divided by the baker? But 
we ſhall caſily diſcover why a baker prefers to receive 

8 pence 


( 2017 Þ 

8 pence for a loaf which he can ſell, rather than 6 pence 

for a loaf which he cannot make good enough for 64. 
to ſatisfy the conſumer, uiileſs he ſtarves himſelf. 

If a greater number than 5 Tuch additional loaves are 

made, more than above computed, then the quality of the 


white bread will be run down ſo much the more, i. e. it 


will be the worſe baked, and the ſooner grow huſky ; ; tho”. 
the gain of wheat per quarter may be run up higher. 
Whether ſuch additional loaves be more or leſs, this 
evil, joined to the price of eight pence a quartern loaf, 
for ſuch bread, I take to be the grand battery, which | 
if poſſible we muſt ſilence. £8 
Perhaps you will not think the bread in my firſt table 
ſufficiently good to anſwer all the wiſe ends propoſed ; 
let us therefore examine the next degree of fineneſs, by 
taking out 10 Ib. more of bran and pollard, and I ap- 
prehend it will approach ſo much nearer the object we 


have i in vip. 3 
' Second Tanz. 


| ves f g5lb.ſ Gain to the baker, 
— and pol- c. on zl. 138. 7d. 
flard taken out] Price the coſt and char- 
jof the quarter] fold at. ges of manufac · 
of wheat. — 1 quarter} 
AS —— wheat. 
PE 8 4 0$ 1} 
116 6 1 - ©6 1134 | 
1166 | 63] - 9 4x | 
116; 1 6 ; 3 92 | 
ſ 29; 17-4 - 14.83 Þ 
; 1160 71 - 16 73 | 
1165 NLA 


1 am 1 inclined to believe that the bread abovemen- 
tioned, being at 74 will leave a competent aer for 
the baker and mealman, 


P p 2 = 
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As to the white or wheaten bread in the hands of the 
bakers, we know as little of the true compoſition or 
parts of the wheat of whigh it is made, as of houſhold 
bread, which is not ſpecifically provided for by law. If 
we take it to be all of the 224 1b. of flour produced from 
a quarter of wheat, of 39 Ib. per buſhel, or 220lb. of 
58 Ib. ſo made into bread, it will coſt, viz. J. , d. 
1 quarter of wheat — — — — 2 8 © 
Charges of manufactury into bread about — 0 3 10 


—— 


1 25 N 2 11 10 
Deduct for ſeconds, fine middlings, and En 
coarſe midulings, 126 Ib. ſold for 155. © 
Dittos fine pollard, coarſe dittos, 6 | 
horſe dittos, and bran 114lb. 3 0 18 9 


Coſt of 1 quarter made into bread a 11 1 
220 lb. of flour, at 32 lb. each quartern loaf, as 
by lay appointed, is within a ſingle fraction 
6z loayes, which at 84. is — — — 2 2 0 
Conſequently the legal gain — — 0 8 11 
This, without reckoning any additional loaves, is 
about the 12s, which the magiſtrate allows, becauſe 
here is not above two thirds of the flour produced from 
a quarter of wheat, which is actually worked up. 
Nobody believes but that many bakers huy a ſmaller 
portion of the fine flour for their wheaten bread, than of 
the other inferior ſorts, which by regrinding are reduced 
to ſuch a fate, that themſelves can hardly diſtinguiſh. 
And if it were true, that the wheaten bread is made of 
the fineſt flour only, as the ow ſuppoſes, the abſurdity is 
2 | - glaring 


1 203 1 | 
glaring ; for the fine bearing at deal as 22 to 35, whilſt 
the higher. ranks, who are fuppoſed to eat fine bread, are 
certainly not ten in thirty-five, the common people 
cannot poſſibly be ſupplied with the 13 parts. Ginger- 
bread and biſcuit muſt alſo be provided for, out of the 


zz parts. 


As to the pollard and kava whith the miller id 
to take out, as far as 1181b. in a quarter of wheat, of 
Folb. per buſhel, there can be no doubt, but that the 
fineſt pollards are regrinded, and made into biſcuit and 
gingerbread 3 but ſtill the abſurdity remains, For if any 
pollards are added to the ſeconds, middlings, and coarſe 
middlings, and ſome of the bran alſo, with little or 
none of the fine flour, and made into bread, under the 
name of houſhold, we ſhall find ſuch bread ſo bad as to 
be rejected by beggars z and no wonder, if 1 5 can get 
better aliment. 
If we take the whole quarter, it may be divided into 
| en an parts, viz, 22 fine, 12 inferior forts, and II 
coarſe, or bran and pollard. 
The preſumption that wheaten banked is all made of 
the fineſt flour, is in every view fallacious: it will not 
be found to be true; and if it is not true, it is an inju- 
rious impoſition; and if it were true, it would be a moſt 


impolitic abſurdity, as already mentioned, aggravated by 


the cuſtom of the common people here eating this kind of 
bread only. It would be like feeding on ortolans when 
mutton is in itſelf better food. 


In another ſtate of this matter there ſeems to be a 
ſtronger probability as to the truth, though no propriety, 
in regard 0 the commodity: VIZ, 


; One 


[ 294 ] 


| . 4 
One quarter of wheat = „ 4 


Charges of manufacturing into bread — =, 7 10 
DeduR, on the principle of 58 lb. to the Os | 
for 116 lb. * bran, and ſold 4 - 


Remains — — — — 211 10 
The quarter of wheat, at 58 lb. hor buſhel, will then 
produce in flour nearly | — — bb. 347 
In bread — — — — 4402 
In quartern loaves (according to the rate page 288) 99 | 
Which at e:ght pence each is — — — 2 6 © 
Conſequently the gain on it is — — 14 2 
There is the utmoſt reaſon to uſe near 421b. in bread, 
more than ſuppoſed to be uſed, i. e. to make our bread 
in general, of 100 lb. only taken out of each quarter of 
wheat, inſtead of 142 lb. ſeeing that the opening our ports 
does not lower the price, for it is now advancing (a). 
Fame gives the bakers on 280 lb. flour, ꝗ quartern loaves 
more than the aſſize ſuppoſes to be taken; and if ſo, 
the baker's gain is ſo much the more conſiderable, but 
it is clandeftine gain. If it really gives more nutriment, 
the bakers are friends to the community; but if it 
gives leſs, it provokes people to eat new bread, and we 

devour ſo much the more; ſo that they had much ꝓetter 

leave us to liquify good bread in good broths and ſoops, 
in which it appears to me that genuine bread will incor- 
porate much better than adulterated bread. This Irecom- 


mend to the trial of the curious, and alſo how far the 
aliment i is more nutritive. 


Much 


(a) It n be 3 that g 93, 509 l. value in wheat, at 304. 


per quarter, is but 3 weeks v conſumption for the bills of mortality f 
only. 


2 „ 
Much of this ſecret depends, not only on the quality 
or age of the fldur, but on the wheat of which it 
is made, and its age. The ſame wheat, if I am not 
miſinformed, of a former harveſt, will render in a quar- 
ter, more than in freſh wheat, very conſiderably, which 
reconciles a part of the difficulty. . 
Lou may imagine that I am reckoning without my 
bit; but it is not altogether ſo: and I can tell you our 
| hoſts, the baker, and the mealman, probably gain full as 

much as I aſſign them. In order to give you ſatisfaction, 
I ſpread another table. 


\ 


Tump TapLE. 


— 


[an to te baker 


8 1 ker | | land e . or mil | 
nd pollard 4 „.. 4 a+» ler, vn 21. 138. 7d. 
| | taken out of the Price fold = coſt, and charges of 
| quarter of wheat. | manufacturing one] 
b Tg quarter of wheat. 
| | I | | 
112 cor $$ F< 9 
112 E 09 731 
112 5 ts 
112 ff. 
%/«« ² ET, os OR as. 
J 
On the quarter | 1 | 
(page 292.) ſup- | BE | | 
poled made of all | 3 5 | 
Ane flour - - 638 - $8 11 | 
_ | Dittowith midling | 5 — 
| flours (page 294.) 5 55 N „ 
Face ene U Dov nde e F: 


Suppoſing a baker confined to 106 inſtead of 112 loaves, 
and no body doubts of this being a truer flandard, then 
nis gain at 74. will be — — — — 8:, 34. 
If any deductions can be made on the charges of the 

manufacture, it is ſo much more ; the ſame of the addi- 


tional 
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tional loaves, if he makes any; alſo his own perſonal labor, 
and likewiſe his working up more than a quarter of wheat. 
I am perſuaded, that flour of this degree of fineneſs, 
be it kept a month or two, or mixed, ſome of a leſs 
age, and ſome new, will, in the hands of a London ba- 
ker, who is a maſter of his trade, make bread which the 
greateſt perſonage in the land would prefer to whiter 
bread, and yet give the meal-man and baker a living 
profit at 7d. each loaf. And if we give 7d. for a 
good thing, which will Leeb for ſeveral days, inſtead of 
84. for what we know to be bad, i. e. adulterated, 
and fit for eating only the fir ff. or ſecond day, we 
ſhall be very conſiderable gainers by bringing ſuch a 
ſpecies of bread into common uſe, at a fixed ſtandard, 
both as to the price, and true quantity, whether i it ſhould 
occafion a ſmaller conſumption - 

As to the two laſt articles of wheaten hread in the 
above table, the gain as ſtated is not ſo conſiderable as 
upon ſome others; but this is ſuppoſing the baker to 
practiſe no arts. | 

Upon the ls. by the tyranny of cuſtom, we pay moſt 
for what is leaſt approved; and for what cannot be ſo pro- 
duQive of good to the community as a cheaper bread. 

Which ever table or price you chuſe, it muſt alſo ap- 
pear, as I apprehend, to men who can ſee, taſte, and ſmell, 
and to the learned, who underſtand the powers and 
conſtruction of the human body, that this commodity 
at 7d. is better than that for which we now pay 8 d. and 
the goodneſs is even a higher conſideration than the 
pecumary value: for although alum, which I am per- 
ſwaded is uſed, may be good in a ſmall rr to people 

in 


It 7 1. 
an Ae; Ir Haft Bk Bad Nef in dne WI Ire tot th 
Mes, Som sch e Het bas Ns Genu omit 


Tf ſuch quartern loaf rafe or fell a FE F Abet dif- 
e 2 Ju. th a quartet, che matter Would be ſo thually 
 ip6ife8; chat no Brie Woull have feafon to cbmplaln: no 
one feed be betiaciõud of an Spittion; but what is found- 
ed on enpeflmeßk, Mic tne teftinilty of their ſenfes; and 
n nds of Mistäres ati udulteratibns might be ſo guard- 
_ Uſ'igatilt) mat 1 mheud be deefted à capital office 
o pate on the lives of his majeſty ſubjects; or to 
Welpiſs, ih this inffarice, on the laws of e equity and hu- 


mäanity. The ſxill of the magiſtrate Would be neceſſary 


” 46 Mfkin gail when to riſe or fall” the farthing” per loaf, 


as it would often be more or leſs than 25. 34. 1 * 
i <0 tik or fil of the price of Set 5 
If half quarteth loaves are made for the ſervice of the 
poor, -why not coin hf farthings here; as they db in other 
toumries, for the ſervice of the poor ? Theſe might be of 
great uſe to ſhewthein the valks of money. which is a 
ſcience almoſt loſt in this land. Latge loaves of half or 
hole peck keep tlie longeſt moiſt: in ſome parts * 
| England they'make'bread of two of three pecks. 
Me are perplexed about brend, ns dhe fancier, thb 
merchant, and” the criſtem-houfſe clerk,” about cuſtoms, If, 
for inſtance, one commodity has half a dozen different 
: duties, differently approprlated, it requires parts, ahd ex- 
perience, and memory, to ligeſt them. Juſt ſo with the 

| bakers and the conſumers of ' bread, only that the duties 
are open to inſpeQion, the produce of wheat guarded as 
the myſteries of the Bona Dea.—Butthis may be developed, 


24 — 
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tional loaves, if he makes any; alſo his own perſonal labor, 
and likewiſe his working up more than a quarter of wheat. 


I am perſuaded, that flour of this degree of fineneſs, 
be it kept a month or two, or mixed, ſome of a leſs 
age, and ſome new, will, in the hands of a London ba- 
ker, who is a maſter of his trade, make bread which the 


greateſt perſonage in the land would prefer to whiter 


| bread, and yet give the meal-man and baker a living 
profit at 74, each loaf. And if we give 7d. for a 
good thing, which will Leeb for ſeveral days, inſtead of 
84. for what we know to be bad, i. e. adulterated, 
and fit for eating only the firft. or ſecond day, we 


ſhall be very conſiderable gainers by bringing ſuch a 
ſpecies of bread into common uſe, at a fixed ftandard, 


both as to the price, and true quantity, whether it ſnould 


occafion a ſmaller conſumption or not. 


As to the two laſt articles of wheaten W in the 
above table, the gain as ſtated is not ſo conſiderable as 
upon ſome others; but this is ſuppoſing the baker to 


practiſe no arts. 

Upon the whole, by the tyranny of cuſtom, we pay moſt 
for what is leaſt approved; and for what cannot be ſo pro- 
duQive of good to the community as a cheaper bread. 

Which ever table or price you chuſe, it muſt alſo ap- 


pear, as J apprehend, to men who can ſze, taſte, and ſmell, 
and to the learned, who underſtand the powers and 
conſtruction of the human body, that this commodity 


at 7d. is better than that for which we now pay 84. and 


the goodneſs is even a higher conſideration than the 
pecumary value: for although alum, which I am per- 
ſwaded is uſed, may be good in a ſmall degree, to people 
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an Axes, hoy inuft” be bad for af bifiers who are not th 


* «#4 
Auxes. dt c: n 


If fac quartern haf roſe or tat a fe, ü as $ wheat difs 
keel 27. 38. in à quattẽt, the matter would be ſo equally 


olle, chat tio one would have teafon to complain: no 
one need be tetratious of an opinion, but what is found- 


ed on experiment; and tlie teſtimony of their ſenſes ; and 


All Kinds of mixtütes afid adulteratibns might be ſo guard- 


kad againſt, chat it ſhould be deemed a capital offence 
o practiſe on the lives of his majeſtys ſubjects; or to 
treſpaſs, in this inſtance, on the laws of equity and hu- 
manity. The {kill of the magiſtrate would be neceſſary 
+6 diſtingulſi when to riſe or fall the farthing per loaf, 
as it would often be more or leſs than 25. 34. per quar- 
| er in the riſe or fall of the price of wheat. | 
If half quarterh loaves are made for the ſervice' of the 
poor, why not coin half-farthings here, as they do in other 


countries, for the ſervice of the poor? Theſe might be of 


Fl 


great uſe to ſhew them the value of money, which is a 
ſcience almoſt Joſt in this land. Large loaves of half or 
Whole peck keep the longeſt moiſt: in ſome parts of 
England they make bread of two or three pecks. 

We are perplexed about bread, as"the financier, ths 
merchant, and the cuſtom-houſe clerk, about cuſtoms, If, 


ſor inſtance, one commodity has half a dozen different 


duties, differently appropriated, it requires parts, and ex- 
perience, and memory, to digeſt them. Juſt ſo with the 


bakers and the conſumers of bread, only that the duties 
are open to inſpection, the produce of wheat guarded as - 
the myſteries of the Bona Dea. But this 1 may be developed, 
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and make the trade of a baker, as it ought to be, a plain 
ſimple buſineſs, eaſy and familiar to the moſt common 
underſtanding. | 
You ſee the above account is » ated as if the: dior 
were to have all that is called gain on a quarter of wheat; 
and if he had, he might perhaps live a little beyond the 
rank of a baker; and ſo far confound the order af 
things ; as the farmer, who attends the growth of. the 
wheat, now treads on the heels of the gentleman. who 
owns the land, and apes him in his manner of living. 
But unleſs the baker can work up and vend two or three 
quarters a day, which would coſt him more for laborage, 
houſe- room, He. he cannot receive a very conſiderable 
gain, 


The method which appears to be the moſt palitical 
way of computing, is to provide for the little and the 
great. We have reaſon enough to complain of the undi- 
ſtinguiſning prejudices of the times; but our ſalvation, if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, muſt come from above. 
Virtue muſt deſcend. In the mean time, we muſt pro- 
vide for the lives of all ſubjects. We muſt give bread to 
the leſſer baker, as well as the greater, and promote the 
great cauſe of comfort and population, 

To begin the work, let us ſeriouſly conſider, if upon 
the laſt computation of one quarter of wheat in bread 
ſold at 7 d. per loaf, the gain is too much or not; 


remembering that ſpeculative ideas of reducing the mid- 


ling ranks of people to a lower pitch of living, whilſt 


every thing is ring upon them, partly on account of the "Te 


/ property of the higher claſſes, who can afford to pay, 
| „ is 


165 


= 
is delufive. The firft ranks muſt ſhew the example, and 
reduce their ſpeculation to practice; and this they now 


have the faire? opportunity of doing: if they will not 
comply, and if we periſh, it will be but fair to ceaſe 


_ complaining of the Poor. 
The gain, to anſwer for the ſupport and the various 


contingencies of traffic in meal, and baking, ſtands upon 


2 


* N. 


the ene or ny Wer Wente ww as en 2 


3 = 


pollard 
taken out 
| of a quar — 
ter of 
Wheat. 


4 


_ Ibran and}: 


Loaves 


* 


at 


— 


88. 


95 I 


T 


8d. 


d. IV. 
14 24116 82 

I 9114 24 
"los ur 9 


| The DIV EDD between the 95 and 105 Ib. is 100 lb. 

and the gain at 7d. on the medium of 114 loaves — 13s. - 
on 106 loaves only 
which is 3s. 8 d. ſhort of the allowance made by the 
magiſtrate on wheaten bread. 


 nm— 


8 4 


The firſt object is, which is really the beſt bread : the- 


next, if the bread is cheap and wholeſome ; and the 


third, to fix upon a rule, | Seeing how difficult it is in theſe 


days to keep men to their duty, and under good order and 


a iſeipline, 1 conceive the only probable way to ſuedeed, 


is to make but one ſlandard of bread. 
Whatever is made further, being in 1 penny loaves, 
weight not aſcertained, ſhould be left to the ſeller and 
| Buyer, This would prevent the common people from 
turning their brains, and keep ſuch bread from domeſtic 
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uſe: it would become truly Beuſbat, and we, ſheufd 
underſtand what we are about. The, par would, fave. 
a penny in eigbt, and have good. wholeſome, ſweet, 


and nouriſhing aliment; 3 and 28 far 25 the dearneſs of, 


corn admits, be contented ; and probably the rich would, 
not complain of enormous profits. being made, - +#T 


In regard to the gain, we muſt remember chat it | 


cannot be all hoarded up; it muſt, pay houſe, rent, 


5 —repairs—taxes—inſurance of property-eloſs on trade - 
| by accidents—loſs by | bad debts on eredit given to la- ö 
lers; or by bakers to thoſe whozcall themſelves richenfor 


the maſter baker's pwn ſupport, and it may be hoped, 


that! he has a wife and children to take care of, 


>», 


It extends farther ; ; for if the miller is not cloſely at- 


tended, he will not content himſelf, as Jome charge, with 


25. for grinding, nor 26, 64 for grinding and dreſing, 


r 


a quarter, 

If we ſet the price at 7d. per quartern loaf, and the 
gain per quarter of wheat at g or 10s. only; if we take i in 
the maſter baker's own labor, and the additional quantity, 
above a quarter, which he may work up, we may then 
compute the gain at 145. but not 145. on a quarter only. 


By the mode propoſed he will eaſily learn how 


much be ſhould per; and what gains will be left for. 


the mealman and himſelf, according as he can ſave 
charges, which muſt vary with diſtances, houſing of 


flour, times and ſeaſons. It is not poſſible to make a 


law but that the gain will be greater or leſs at different 


times, and in different parts of the kingdom; for which, 


reaſon magiſtrates bave a latitude in making the alte, 


to allow more or leſs for ſuch gain. 


There 
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„There are. conſiderable. guantifics. of flour occgſinalh 
brought $0 market by. 1 Jand, at near 15. per ſack ; 4 but 
it iz chiefly brought by. water; yet being ſeldom grinded 
ſp near navigable rivers, or in wind-mills, b ut that the 
mtalman or miller muſt carry it ſome diſtance, upon. the 
whole! his charges wil often ſtand nearly t thus: 


N „ 

Carriage of 2 a fack of Hour t to the barge  . I 
Waterage to 2. — — — — o 4 
0 ky 1 . l TY, enen SNL 24 onda alihs A 

Landing . 3 : — 3 oO 2 
: Warehouſe room ⁵² ꝗ — — © 6 
Cartage when hy "aw, =» ww 0 9 
2 Inſurance on the way, and i in warchouſe — — 0 2 
Da credere in giving truſt about 2 per e cent. Mw 0 9 
* . £2 — 

21 ecnuisi iop ! p14 WY 


17 a fack of 280lb. a. a chargh. of 25. us. 3 
365 lb. if he brings all the produce of 1 quarter of wheat 


in flour to market, will be near — _— 2 19 


Allow a profit of 2 per cent. which: as he makes 
ick. returns, is; very ample, on the er of g 2 
386. per quarter, it is 1 — 3 =: 
So, that upon this charge, on this tully com- 

madig, till brought from the mill tc to the baker's, : FI 


ſhop, it may frequently be near = — 4 is 


to the mealman, which reconciles the appar ent ” 
great gains aſcribed, to the baker z for On, 340... 


— 


there remains butrt— — — 10 0 
which on 365 days inceſſant labor, is per ann. 1561.10 0 
Now conſidering how uſeful a ſubject a good baker i Is. 


can this be eſteemed an extravagant gain? 
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1. we may Judge” from appettanices, there are but . 
fow bakers ' who really mike 10 5. a day, though” it | 
muſt anſtrer for all their rents, faxes, clething and food. 
vet l grant this to be enough to enesurage the trade ind 
promote population. And if we conſider that many Salle 
men ſerve for forty and fifty pounds 1 year, in clerkBips, 
this i is no contemptible ſum for a haber; and carries with 
it ſuch marks of liberality and Juſtice, that no good 
foundation of complaint can be made on his part. 


| As to the corn zabur, his gain, whatever it might 
be, be has received it in the 48s. How many ſuch face | 
tors there are, who make conſiderable eſtates, I never 
heard: I believe the number is ſmall. It is an article 
f of traffic, and ſhould afford gain, as well as many lefſet 
concerns of life and commerce. If _ returns are 
| made, 5 per cent. on 40s. is conſiderable, ' 
This amounts to per quarter. — _ 2 
on 504. „ i EY * 
As to the monopoliting wheat in greater or __ l 
ties, and keeping up the priee, to the injury of the poor, 
this is another conſideration: but in every view the charge 
will fall, or ſeein to fall heavy on ord price which the 
landholder receives. Let us not go, as we uſually do, 
from one extreme into another, whence it may happen 
that nothing will be done, whilſt it is ſo apparent, that 
2 a reduction of 1 in 8 may, and ought to be made. 
I T moſt readily agree with you, that the paſſion for 
gain perverts our reaſon, and leads us headlong into 
numerous miſchiefs ; but there muſt be trafficers in 
corn, or I fear we ſhould be in danger of flarving occa- 
ſionally, in ſeveral parts of this land of plenty. 
— 8 ns _— 


* . 
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Com is not fs Ackliſh an article at home, but I re- 
member to havt gained 70 per cent. on fwe cargoes. at 


chere, which was conſtantiy and deeply in the corn-trade, 
aſſyred me, that upon 4 medium they had. not made 
Bo above 5 per cent. per annum on their corn-buſineſy, , 
Tue moſt wiſchieveus animals i in devouring the bs 
of the poor, are ſuppoſed, to be the mealmen, firſt, ſecond, 
and thirds. for the;meal ſometimes paſſes through ſeveral 
bands; yet were it not for ſuch animals, I fear we ſhould 
often be ſtarved i in theſe great cities. 3 
1 the baker were made ſenſible of what parts of the 
| quarter of wheat, the flour which he works up is com- 
poſed, according to the bran and pollard taken out, he 

could tell what price it ſhould be at, with very little arith- 

metical knowledge; and thus he might check profits, and 

divide them with a reaſonable equality, which at pre= 
' ſent he is unable to do. In the mean time we muſt re» 
member, that it is the unhappineſs of theſe vaſt cities, 

of wh ich the Important Conſiderations takes notice, that 
we have not mills near us, ſufficient to grind for the con 
ſumption of the inhabitants. This muſt neceſſarily add 
conſiderably to the price of bread, as it is evident the 
charges on flour ſent from the mill, near at hand, to 
the baker's ſhop, are conſiderably reduced. Of late 
years many are become millers ; yet, as we are Cir= 
cumſtanced, in caſe of a ſcarcity of bread, if we 
import wheat, and cannot find where to grind A | 
ſufficient quantity, eſpecially when wind-mills cannot 
work, we may be involved in the acuteſt diſtreſs, 

„ 


U . 3] 
The moſt marvellous conſideration 4s how fobd un ge- 
neral is furniſhed, for ſuch a multitude of people di ont 
ſpot. Thus it ſeems neeeſſaty to provide more WA 
- mills on the banks of the Thames, at or near Lond.: 
and in caſe of hard-froft, mills tb work with Be A 
a lag reſort; but theſe can be thought of om by the 
10 We have ingenuity to render 6 plex. by 
enn em WO” dog 20. 2 

1 am your, kee. 
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F 8 to _ various cauſes which operate in | the ak 

- ing good | or bad bread, you may eaſily i imagine 
them to be numerous: : the quality of the grain ſown, the 
ſoil, the ſeaſons, the harveſt, the quality reaped, the 
grinding, the laying of the meal a due time after grind- 
ing, the bolting, &c. the laying the ſponge, in which the 
weather, and the quality of the yeaſt, alſo the time it 
Jays, in order to render i it proef, or capable of promot- 
ing the true fermentation and purgation, are all mate- 
rial circumſtances.” On this laſt depends the leavening 
the whole maſs, and aſſiſts very much in the color of 
the bread, as well as in its lightneſs, as I obſerved in my 
lat. This) you perceive depends on the ſkilfulneſs 1 
the baker ; and when he does his duty as an honeſt, as 
well as a ſkilful r man, he | is not one of the leaſt mem 
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bers in ſociety. 
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I wich fome expert perſan would give us an hiſtorical 
. of this matter, drawn from experience and ob- 
ſervation, and as things now ſtand (a). - Such a work 
would be of the higheſt importance at this time, and do 


any man honor. The writer ſhould be a real baker, but 


he might get various aſſiſtances from the number n : 


* enen perſons with whom this land abounds. 


I have only to obſerve to you, in regard to No: 7 
Coen 276), no one who can wait ſhould make bread. of x 
flour which has been made leſs than 8 or 10 days: if it 
is a month old ĩt may anſwer better. Where there is no 
art to encreaſe the quantity, or whiten the bread, ſuch 


flour being well kept, is ſound by experience to have 


ſome advantages of neter flour. But where illicit arts are 
intended, to encreaſe the quantity, or whiten the bread, 
if I apprehend the matter right, the baker will prefer four 
which has been made too long a time, viz. ſix or "_ 
months, provided it is ſweet. _ 

_ Flour being well preſt in 1 and Pept 3 "oO air, 
will indeed remain eatable for a long time; 'tho' this 
depends on the quality of the wheat, and its being 
kiln dryed, the ſeaſon when packed, the tightneſs of 
the caſks, the tight packing, and ſuch like. I have 


eaten bread and paſtry of flour ſunk in the Tagus, where 


it had remained 18 or 20 months, in puncheons. After 
peeling off a cake or cruſt of 4 to 6 inches thick, the 
reſt ſeemed to be in a good if not a . ſtate. 


(a) The 1 s Tantra, lately publiſhed, are worthy great- 
attention ; but we want the Biller"s and Baker” 4 Litters. hs 
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It muſt be obſerved, that in general there is a certain 
degree of acidity which flvur contracts by time, which 
helps the ſponge in the firſt fermentation. - To facilitate 
this operation our bakers often put in a few pounds or 
ounces, according to their quantity of bread, of very old 
| flour, which is become hard as a ſtone, and is accord- 

ingly pounded before it can be uſed. | ; 
The bakers alſo inform us that new flour requires 
mold ſalt : ſome put half, ſome three quarters, and in . 
new flour a whole pound to the produce of a buſhel of 
| wheat, Salt binds the parts without operating with 
the potency of alum. The bread will not keep the 

longer for the alt, but rather the contrary: in this 
reſpect vegetable and animal ſubſtances ſeem to be to- 
tally different. The Ruſſians eat ſalt with their bread, 
ſo do the French: and the beſt houſhold moiſt Weed; 
with ſalt ſtrewed on it, is aliment for a prince. | 

When we come to examine into the cauſes why . 
the bread of our London bakers i is, as we find it to be, ſo 
dry, huſky, and ſeemingly innutricious, in a ſhort time; 
and in a word ſo apparently different from honeſt houſe- 
hold bread, made with equal ſkill, without any artful 
deſign, I apprehend we FRM find ſome of the reaſons 
for it to be as follow : 1. Nt 

1ſt, That the bakers either cannot Geben; pur- 
chaſe, or do not prefer ſuch a proportion of freſh flour, 
as, from its newneſs or proper age, retains a due por- 
tion of the native moiſture and ſweetneſs inherent in 


the e becauſe i it imbibes leſs water than Hale flour, 
2. The 


e 

2. The putting a due portion of water in the compoſi- 
tion of bread, is one of the great ſecrets of a baker. 
The management of flour to make it imbibe more water 
than they are ſenſible will make the bread as it ought 
to be, is the myſtery. But as the baker's bread is for. the 
moſt part eaten the fir/? or ſecond day, he ſuppoſes it is 
not ſo neceſſary for him to look forward, as in places 
where they bake but once in a week or ten days. 

3. The water really required is, er _ about Ib. 37 
The yeaſt, if very good, at leaſt — 1 
Salt, being good, at the loweſt — 14 
Meal made into beſt houſhold 3 gives near — 77 
In bread, W the ſecond day, gives an v eneteaſe on 

tbe flour about — — — 26 

4. Now, if a us will add any eonfilcendids: quantity 
of water more, as the bread dries, the more huſky it 
will be; he certainly can encreaſe his quantity of 
bread, but he muſt help it out with alum, or perhaps | 
ſome other ingredients, and he may force out ſeveral 
| loaves more than ſhould be attempted. _ 

5. You have often heard of farmers playing tricks to 
make their wheat fill the buſhel, Even in @ granary 
wheat will gain in meaſure, though it loſes in weight 
upon the meaſure, particularly in damp weather. F lour, 
I believe, is ſuſceptible of the ſame impreſſion. 
6. To prevent the dough becoming too lack, it 
is generally believed, that bakers uſe alum, melted into 
the water, and probably ſome other mixtures, It will 
certainly add to the color of the bread, and ſupport the. 
WE CQO 
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coheſion of the parts of the loaf, ſo as to keep its form. 
Be the quantity ever ſo ſmall, to anſwer the baker's pur- 
poſe, it muſt be injurious to the conſumer, particularly 
infants, and is a nnn of the laws of God 
as well as of the land. | 
7. It is ſometimes 8 that When a is PING 
the meal-man or baker, or both, mix other kinds of 
flour, and ſometimes as low as that of beans. They 
are alſo ſuſpected of putting in lime, or whiteing, 
or pulverized bones: the belief of which is re- 
ceived by ſome. How far the bean: accuſation may be 


founded on truth, I cannot anſwer; but IJ am not 


inclined to give the reſt any credit; as a man muſt not 
only be a very infamous fellow who acted ſuch a part, 
but could hardly do it without its being known, nor 
known without being puniſhed. An example is in- 
deed ſhewn by the vintner, and in a much higher de- 
gree, for he ſometimes ſells you wine which has no juice 
of the grape.——Theſe are thy works, O luxury | 
As to the remedies of theſe evils, they ſeem to be in 
ſome meaſure marked out by Z. (a) bat I apprehend 
more is to be done than he mentions. | | 
In regard to the vulgar errors of the conſumers, 
1. It appears to me that they fall into one, in what 
is called the lightneſs "of © bread. The more air it 
contains, ſo much bigger will the loaf appear, and 
the more indy the bread may be; but bakers who 
mean right, and deal with people who do not run after 
ſtrange inventions, prick their loaves at- top in the dough, 
| (a) See Z's letter, p. 276. 


on purpoſe that there may not. be great hollows ;_ and 
if the flour be well fermented and kneaded, and well 
baked, it wall be cloſe and weigh in the hand, yet light 
to the palate and digeſtion :_it will break ſhort, or, as I 
told you the marines obſerved to me, be like cake. 
2. As to the color, the uſing a part of the fine pollard 
or particles of the finer bran, which obſtructs the coheſion 
of the finer parts of the flour, this renders the bread 
the lighter to the digeſtion, the more cooling to the 
body; and, I imagine, the more wholeſome. . 
3- Who is a lover of ſweet cakes and paſtry, and unfer- 
- mented preparations of flour, but ſoon finds how unkind 
they are to the digeſtion, compared to genuine bread ? . 
As to the difficulties the poor labor under, in regard to 
grinding and bolting their wheat, they are often a prey to 
the miller, eſpecially when he is connected with the ba- 
ker, which too often happens,—When this is the caſe, 
it becomes the miller's intereſt. to decline grinding the 
poor man's wheat, or to do it in ſuch a manner as to 
make him ſick of it. He will buy his wheat indeed, 
and ſend him to his partner the baker for bread, at a 
difference perhaps of 15 or 20 per cent, loſs to the poor 
man. PRs N . | 
It was on this 1 the Ws for the promotion of 
arts, manufaftures, and commerce, made ſeveral eſſays to 
introduce hand-mills, and ſeveral were executed with 
kill, but it was found to be too laborious to work 
them, and their powers are not ſufficient to make com- 
plete work. upon the experiment of ſuch a mill for 
grinding and bolting one buſhel of 59 lb. weight, it 
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ſtood thus: — — | — 4 dg 3" hours, min. 


Four men employed — _ 3 
Deduct 5 minutes reſt at one time, and 6 
at another — — — e 
Remains — — — — 30 
The meal, being 58 4 lb. paſſed the clothes only once, 
and produced flour — — — 33 lb. 207. 


Rubbles or bran — — — — 25 lb. 7 oz, 
Tfi it had been bolted three times the flour had been doubtlefs 
much increaſed, and the loſs on the weight of the whole 
alſo increaſed : but it appears to be a very imperfect way 
of anſwering the purpoſes of the poor, when 48 inſtead of 
33 bb. of flour may be made out of 59 lb. of wheat: and 
for the rich, it can only anſwer as to the being ſure 
of the genuine produce of their own wheat. 
Therefore, where water-mills are not at hand, the 
next ſecureſt kind of mill, for ſmall quantities, is 
that which may be worked by a horſe, or even an aſs. 
For 100 J. to 150. ſuch a covering and machine 
may be provided, as is ſufficient for the purpoſe, and 
every gentleman who lives where there is no water- 
mill near, nor wind-mill to be depended on, will a& the 
part of a ſincere friend to the poor and his country, if 
he will try the experiment. But then it is neceſſary to 
commit the care and management of it to ſome per- 
fon, a miller, or to act as a miller, who ſhall be 
paid WAages, and have no traffic in meal! or wheat, for 
this is too great a temptation to evil praQtices. 
About London they pay for grinding per bu- 
ſhel N 82 > 24, or 3d. 
In 
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In the country they generally pay in grit, viz. 4+ of 
the peck, or ; of the buſhel, which, when wheat is at 
6 5. per buſhel, is above — — — 44. 2 
This is for grinding, the miller to fetch the wheat and 
carry home the bran and flour, and it comes per quarter | 
to. 25, 10 d. It ſhould be always paid in money. 
In other caſes it is z of a peck, or r of a buſhel, 
which is about — 2 "IC 
| When the miller fetches the wheat and carries home the 
flour he often takes 43 2. lb. per buſhel, which in value 
at 6s. is near 6 d. or per quarter — ' — WY 4 
| You may perceive, that in this article there is a great 
latitude left either to relieve, or to diſtreſs the poor. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance, and a great friend to 
his country, who keeps a mill in his own hands, 
aſſures me, that though he receives his due, the labor- 
ing people, by their own account, have generally 2 
Ib. of flour per b/hel from his mill, more than they ſay 
they receive from other mills; fo that you may con- 
clude he never wants cuſtom, nor the people content= 
ment. But he never ſuffers his miller to have the leaſt 
traffic in wheat, meal, bran, or flour; or to do any 
thing more than the duty of grinding; if there is the 
leaſt complaint, he is ſubject to loſe a conſiderable pre- 
mium given him under the title of a Chri i/imas box. All 
millers, 7 repeat, ſhould be paid in money. 
As to bolting, the common method is well known, 
though the different prices by which the qualities of 
| bolting clothes are diſtinguiſhed may be ſometimes miſ- 


taken. The poor generally bolt for themſelves. 
. e e e 
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There is a perſon at Mancheſter who has obtained | 
a patent for a wire cloth bolting machine, which 
ſeems to be an invention of great importance. The 
probable durableneſs of it, the truth and quickneſs 
of the work, ſpeak highly in its favor; but per- 
haps it may not ſucceed the better for being kept in a 
corner, and ſecured by a patent to the excluſion of 
others. It works the meal by the friction of bruſhes of 
hogs briſtles; and you may eaſily conceive, that the ve- 
locity of the motion, being worked by a horſe, or by wind 
or water, will make quick and ſteady work. Different 
parts of it are of different fineneſs; ſo that by the proper 


movement of the machine, or the removal of ſome of the 


partitions, any ſort of flour may be dreſſed and diſtin- 
7 guiſhed. | 

Now i: is the time for men of eaten and abilities, who 
have. their country's good at heart, to enter into the 
merits of inventions ſo beneficial to the poor, and to the 
rich alſo. This machine will fave many hands for 
the cultivation of the earth, where they are wanted ; and 
convert the produce of it the more ſpeedily into food, 
to ſupport life. 

I have but little Cr: to a beyond a few remarks 
on the export of corn, I have always conſidered this ex- 
portation as our proper mine of gold. But times alter; 
it may prove a grave to bury the glory of this land. Till 

animal ſubſtance, beer, ſoap, candles, and ſuch neceſ- 
ſaries are reduced one third part, if not a half of their pre- 
ſent prices, we muſt uſe the more bread; and if this conti- 
nues likewiſe ſo dear, of the two evils we ſhall be in more 
danger of ſuftering from ſcarcity of proviſions, than from 
ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity of gold, or the diminution of our balance of 
trade.—In ſhort, we muſt conſult our ſecurity, as the fir/t 
objef, and drop for a while the idea of encreaſe in riches, 


As to animal ſubſtance, it ſeems till to riſe upon us; 
and J hear ſome complaints of bad meat being brought to 
market, which is a uſual conſequence of ſcarcity, though 
the people had better feed on Wen 1 than eat meat 5 

which is not good. | OR 
Upon the whole, let the earcity broad be what it 
may, unleſs the price at home be moderate, none 
of it ſhould be ſent out; except that from a principle 
of humanity, we ſhould give a particular permiſſion for 

a certain limited quantity, Large exports, which raiſe the 

price, operate as a tax on bread, which falls on the poor. 

Theſe are conſequently diſabled from drinking beer, 
| and we loſe in one article, more than we gain in the 

other 5 beſides the danger arifing from their ny 5 

diſheartened or diſcontented. | 

In the mean time, it will help to keep up the ſpirit 
of tillage, if the farmer can purchaſe other neceſſaries 
cheaper than he could do before: If the condition 
of leaſes be made, to grow a certain quantity of wheat, it 
will add to the quantity; or if an additional bounty is given 
on exportation, when the price is below ſuch a ſtandard | 
as affords encouragement. _ 

In every caſe we muſt ultimately refer to the prevaleney 


of our cuſtoms and manners, that the people may learn to 
diſtinguiſh what is gſentially neceſſary to the preſervation 
of their lives and their comfort, from what their fancy 
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1 
and opinion dictate; and not refine away the ſubſtance 
of ſound policy, or, as the dog in the fable, let go the 
ſubſlance which we want, and catch at the ſhadow of the 
thing which is not neceſſary.—In a word, we ſeem to 
be arrived at a paſs, where we muſt halt, and col- 
le& our forces, and give them refreſhment, We muſt 

examine the ground we are encamped upon, and recon- 
noitre the enemy, leſt our confidence in victory ſhould be 
the cauſe of a defeat. IP 
: Before I conclude theſe ſeveral (I ſuppoſe dome imper- 
fect) remarks on corn, I muſt obſerve, that the ſubject is 
become, in ſome reſpects, ſo delicate, that the ads rela- 
ting to it are conteſted, Every art has its craft; and 
the practiſers often live by it. Till we can find out 

the means whereby bakers may gain moſt, by making a 
leſſer proper number, rather than a greater forced num- 
number of loaves, of the ſame weight, out of any given 
quantity of flour, we muſt calculate, let the quality of 
ſuch flour be what it may, that they will make the moſt of 
it; and conſequently that their profits will be accord- 

ingly. Yet, as many of the ſame trade differ in honeſty, 
as well as ſkill, and many conſumers examine a little 
what they eat; as it is alſo an article in our political 
creed, and moſt agreeable to our genius and humanity, 
that a guilty perſon ſhould paſs with impunity, rather 
than an innocent one ſuffer ; we muſt give food and raj- 
ment to the honeſt baker, as well as to others ; and to 
him who works up two buſhels, as well as to him who ma- 
nufactures tb quarters of wheat, or any greater quantity, 
in a day. 


I 
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It ſeems to be certain, that unleſs the computation for 
the gain on bread be made with equal liberality and pru- 
dence, fo that the many thouſands employed in this 
branch may live on reaſonable terms, we ſhall not ob- 
. tain perfect good bread at any price at all. I am well 

perſuaded at preſent, that you have not ſo good a com- 
modity at eight-pence, as the trials and computations 1 
have mentioned will give you at ſeven-pence : ſo far we 
are horribly impoſed on; or, in other words, impoſe 
en ourſelves, becauſe, like children, we cry for white 
bread, Let us determine on a law, and endevor to 
preſerve it inviolate; and there can be no doubt of 
ſucceſs. At preſent we * too much, and th: have a 
bad commodity. 
In regard to the perplexities which ariſe upon conſi- 
dering the different weights of wheat, and conſequently 
their different produce in flour, it were happy if the wheat 
were ſold by weight, but we muſt not ſuppoſe that we ſhall 
grow the worſe corn for any law that can be made. If we 
take our chance, we ſhall find, as we have done hither- 
to, that corn- factors, millers, and meal-men, will mix 
their corn, or at leaſt their flour, and often ſell the good 
and bad together. This is a conſtant practice, and it 
frequently makes the better bread. 

If the baker is deceived in his flour, he will find it in 
his bread, and will be careful of whom he buys flour ; 
and the meal-man of courſe will be cautious what he 
brings to market, The apprehenſion of abuſes on this 
| head proves too much. Our ancient laws, which ſtood 
for ages, regulate the aſſize on wheat, not flour. Our 

812 anceſtors 
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anceſtors thought this mode the leaſt exceptionable 
granting it to be ſubject to various evils. 


There is one ſure maxim in trade, that where great 
profits are made, numbers of people will go into the 
branch, till by counteracting each other, the generality 
will receive the benefit; but general abuſes can be cor- 
rected only by public laws. 

In regard to what I mentioned, page 265, of wheat 
of 50 lb. weight the buſhel, being hardly fit for bread z 
I have been ſince aſſured, that in the northern parts of 

this iſland, their wheat 2 runs but little more 
than 50 lb. yet makes good bread. 
With reſpect to the great jealouſy which exiſts, that 
: millers are not to be truſted; I apprehend that there are 
honeſt men of all trades; and both millers and bakers, 
conſidered judicially, ſhould be beard before they are 
condemned. TY | 
As to him who pretends to decline grinding the wheat 
of the laboring part of the people, he muſt render him- 
ſelf obnoxious to their reſentments; and if complaints 
are made to the neighbouring gentlemen, theſe, who are 
the natural guardians of the indigent, will apply them- 
ſelves to the conſideration of the means whereby they 

can countera&? ſuch men, who are as much enemies to 
the landlord, who employs the poor, as to the tenant or 
laboring poor themſelyes: and if the miller will not act in 
character, he ought not to act at all, whenever the land- 
lord can legally prevent it: for ſuch fellows counteraci 
the beneficence of Providence, and, as far as they Cans 


make war with heaven, 1 
| Eh +5. IE 
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We ſhould alſo take other methods to encreaſe the 
quantity of aliment. We ſhould keep fewer horſes for 
pleaſure, and breed Jeſs numbers for exportation; and 
if we had more paſture for ſheep and oxen, we Now 
_ conſequently have more beef and mutton, 
And in regard to hand-mills, mentioned page 2066 
whether they may not be employed by gentlemens or 
farmers ſervants, were it only to break horſe beans, and 
grind bran, for theſe being mixed with oats might ſave a 
: great deal on the article of horſes feed, for which a vaſt 
 _ conſumption is made in oats : and it is confeſſed that. we 
feel it moſt ſenſibly in its conſequences, with regard to 
the food of men. 
Our firſt concern is the neceſſities of the laboring | 
part of our fellow ſubjects; and the ſhewing a good 
example ; and whatever we gain in bread, on every | 
quarter of wheat which the afluent conſume, and yet 
have a better commodity, ſo much more bread will come 
to the ſhare of the poor; and ſo much more money will 
remain in our pockets, which we may dilpols of for 
the relief of the poor. 
A nation may be undone for fear of being undone ; 
i. e. loſe their liberty for fear of loſing it; and if our me- 
thod of encreaſing prices grows to maturity, like a diſeaſe 
in the natural body, it may not be curable, but by reme- 
dies as bad as the diſeaſe. | Hef 
_ complication of cauſes have rendered all proviſions 
dear, The high price of bread muſt be carried partly 
to the account of the rapacious temper that prevails 


amongſt 
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amongſt us, How guiltleſs many are I cannot fay : I 
think the landed proprietors have a ſhare in the guilt. 
The monied proprietors have alſo contributed, —becauſe 
they are fo rich,” and ſpend extravagantly, Merchants 
have contributed, becauſe of their ſucceſs in trade, and 
during our late wars. The whole nation has contri- 
buted, becauſe they have conſumed, not according to the 
produce of the earth, but according to appetite and fancy, 
and as if we were always to command the world. In 
a word, we have all exceeded the bounds of neceſſity or 
Fr moderation ; ; and we muſt al! mend our cuſtoms and 
| manners, or it is eaſy to foreſee that the evil will 


encreaſe and grow inſupportable. 


If a man of 500 J. per annum were engaged to pay 
away 1001. and then, being told he muſt live on 400 J. 
ſhould in anſwer ſay, that the propoſal was drawn up 
in Eutopia; would you not think him a proper inha- 
bitant for the hoſpital in Moor-fields? And yet, if you 
talk of parſimony, as going to the root of our 
political diſeaſe, people will turn their backs upon you, 
or laugh in your face! 

If we have not virtue to mend from choice, we 
muſt do it from neceſſity. If we do it early, we may con- 
tinue a great people; if not fo great in a political view, 
yet greater in our moral character. Whether we mend 
or not, it is probable we are paſt the zenith of our 
glory; and yet we may remain for ages glorious, ſome- 
times a little under a cloud, ſometimes darting forth with 


more tranſ Verden bri ghtneſs. 
In 
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In regard to our preying on each other by running up 
the value of things, we ſeem to be like an impetuous tor- 
rent, where wave impels wave, and ebbs downward, 

with a velocity proportioned to its height and magni- 
tude. So are we ſubject as it were, by the law of gra- 
vitation, to int each other. Heaven grant we may 
ſhow, that we have heads and hearts capable of main- 
taining ourſelves in thoſe ſacred rights which belong 
to our reſpective ſtations, and which are eſſential to out 
liberty; remembering, that liberty and virtue, in the 
iſſue of things, will certainly be found inſeparably 
allied, and their union indiſſoluble. If you part with 
either, the other will certainly leave you, perhaps 
never to return again Let us hope for the beſt,— 
and be aſſured that W 5 


8 am, very ſincerely, 
| March: | = Mw: 
1767. | Yours, &c. | 

| To H. 


